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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE COMMUNE OF PARIS. 


Durine the Commune of 1871 I 
was living at what was then the 
top of the Boulevard Malesherbes, 
exactly opposite the Park Monceau. 
The view from my fourth floor was 
open and far-reaching —at that 
time it was not masked by tall 
houses that have been built since ; 
it ranged from the hills of St 
Germain on the right, past Mont 
Valérien, round to the heights of 
Bellevue, Meudon, and Sceaux, 
and to miles of the roofs of Paris 
away to the left; in the middle, 
above the trees of the park, the 
Arch of Triumph towered above 
all. A better situation could 
scarcely have been found for 
watching, safely and completely, 
the various destructions that were 
going on. And we had the view 
all to ourselves, for every one who 
could run away had done so; 
people who, from duty, had stopped 
in Paris for the first siege, went 
out of it for the second: the flat 
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I lodged in was the only one in- 
habited throughout the Boulevard, 
—the shutters of every other one 
were closed. I could not, how- 
ever, utilise my advantages during 
the first month of the Commune, 
for I was ill; it was only during 
the second month that I was able 
to look out of the window and get 
about. 

The bombardment from Mont 
Valérien and Montretout—which 
did far more harm than the inno- 
cent German fire had effected,— 
smashed a quantity of houses in 
Auteuil, Passy, and the Porte 
Maillot district, knocked off nearly 
all the sculptures on the west side 
of the Arch of Triumph, and even 
sometimes damaged roofs and win- 
dows in the upper part of the 
Champs Elysées—did not reach 
into the Park Monceau. We were 
just out of range, and, after the 
first day or two, paid no more 
attention to the shells that went 
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on bursting a few hundred yards 
in front of us than if they had 
been chestnuts cracking before a 
fire. 

It was a dull and dirty time ; 
but we were in satisfactory secur- 
ity. The Communards took money 
from the Bank of France and from 
such State institutions as had 
any, but there was scarcely any 
pillaging of houses. The Com- 
mune fought against the Govern- 
ment, but, with the exception of 
priests, who were objects of its 
special enmity, and of young men 
who refused to serve in its regi- 
ments, very few private individ- 
uals were molested. 

Food of all sorts was abundant, 
for as Paris was besieged by the 
Versaillais on one-half only of its 
circumference, and as the outside 
of the other half was still held by 
the Germans, who had no motive 
for stopping the entry of pro- 
visions, supplies came in regularly 
through their lines. 

The place was so safe that in 
my strolls about I was often ac- 
companied by two little girls. I 
used to walk for mere exercise as 
a rule, for there was absolutely 
nothing of any interest to be seen 
in the part of Paris where I found 
myself. Indeea during the entire 
duration of the Commune I beheld, 
until the end came, but two re- 
markable sights. 

One afternoon in the middle of 
May I was sitting reading, with 
the windows open. Suddenly the 
whole house shook violently, and 
a startling boom thundered through 
the air. I rushed out into the 
balcony, and there, before me, 
clear-edged on the blue sky, 
stretched upwards from the house- 
tops a perpendicular cloud, hun- 
dreds of feet high, exactly the 
shape of a mighty balloon. From 
it broke out incessant fulminating 
reports, which sounded like a mix- 


ing up of the crackling of mus- 
ketry, but more deep - toned, like 
the resonance of hammer-blows on 
iron, but more rapid, and like the 
roar of an express train tearing 
through a station, but more last- 
ing. And the sight was even 
grander than the sound, for the 
cloud seemed made of countless 
silvery ostrich feathers, rolling 
rapidly, continuously, almost regu- 
larly, round each other, in and 
out, over and over, turning, twist- 
ing, twining. The sun shone glow- 
ingly on the whirling plumes ; for 
a minute they revolved in endless 
vortices, and then, softly, capri- 
ciously, began to change their hue ; 
here they whitened, there they 
blackened, elsewhere they browned 
or yellowed ; gradually they grew 
dim, both in colour and in form; 
the convolutions slackened; the 
clanging peal died down; shapes 
dissolved ;_ tints disappeared ; 
movement stopped ; sound ceased. 
The grand _ balloon lost life; it 
changed into almost ordinary 
smoke, immense still, but inani- 
mate; slowly its edges melted, 
slowly rents appeared in it, slowly 
patches drifted off from it. An- 
other minute and, excepting a few 
floating shreds, it had passed away. 
It had, indeed, been a spectacle to 
see. 

What was it? Of course it was 
an explosion, but of what? 

I ran down-stairs, found the 
concierge trembling, saw no one 
in the street, and started off to- 
wards the Seine, in the direction 
where the vanished cloud had 
stood. It was not till I reached 
the Pont de |’Alma that I learned 
the nature of the accident. The 
cartridge factory at Grenelle had 
blown up. The feathers were 
formed by millions of cartridges 
bursting in the air. 

That was one of the two sights. 
The other was the pulling down of 
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the Vendéme Column on 15th May. 
I saw the Column fall from the 
same window near the bottom of 
the Rue de la Paix at which Lau- 
rence Oliphant had stood on 18th 
March (the day of the outbreak 
of the Commune), when a bullet 
coming through the glass, two 
inches from his head, brought him 
a message, as he told me an hour 
afterwards, that he was to leave 
Paris at once and go back to Mr 
Harris in America.! 

At the foot of the column the 
bronze sheathing had been par- 
tially stripped off, and the stone- 
work cut away to half its thick- 
ness, so as to facilitate breaking. 
Ropes had been laid on from the 
top to a windlass in the street. 
A long bed of faggots, twenty feet 
thick, had been prepared to receive 
the falling mass, and, in expecta- 
tion of a great shock, every window 
in the neighbourhood had been 
pasted over with crossed slips of 
paper, so as to prevent fracture. 
The afternoon was fine ; the crowd 
-was great, made up mainly of the 
small minority of the population 
which sympathised with the Com- 
mune: it filled every inch from 
the Rue de Rivoli to the Boule- 
vard, excepting the Place Ven- 
déme itself, which was reserved 
for the Communard authorities. 
A red flag had been fastened to 
the statue, and flew out in the 
breeze. About three o’clock the 
windlass was manned and the 
ropes hauled taut, and then began 
the effort to drag the column 
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down; but, notwithstanding the 
chasm at its base, it held solidly, 
and would not move. Fiercely, 
but vainly, the strain at the bars 
went on. Suddenly, something 
smashed ; the windlass flew back ; 
half-a-dozen men were flung lumber- 
ingly into the air by the recoil ; and 
the attempt in that shape had to 
be abandoned. After a delay of an 
hour, during which the stone was 
cut still further away, until the 
column at that point was pared 
down to about a quarter of its 
substance, longer ropes were pro- 
cured, their ends were passed into 
the crowd, hundreds of eager 
hands laid hold of them, and once 
again the pull commenced, this 
time with direct traction. 

I had got the statue into line 
with a chimney in the Rue Castig- 
lione, so as to be able to detect 
the slightest oscillation ; but there 
was none at all,—the column, all 
wourded as it was, stood immov- 
able. Five minutes passed, five 
minutes of excited hope to me, for, 
from the braveness of the resist- 
ance, it almost seemed as if the 
destroying brutes would not be 
able to succeed. At last a shiver 
ran down my back ; I had become 
conscious, after a particularly sav- 
age jerk on the ropes, that the line 
between the chimney and the 
statue was no longer exactly 
straight. Slowly—very slowly— 
the statue swerved past the chim- 
ney; slowly the great column 
bowed towards me—never did any 
one receive so superb a salutation ; 





1 «* Among other interferences of Harris with his life and cherished wishes, he 
describes repeated recalls ‘in the midst of undertakings on which I was engaged 


for the community, just when I was getting things into working order. 


I was 


thus recalled from Paris at a moment’s notice, when my departure was most in- 
convenient, and I was much tempted to disobey orders; but (it was at the time 
of the Commune) I had turned into a house to avoid a charge of soldiery, and a 


bullet grazed my hair. 


I took it for a sign that my protection was removed, and 


got away as soon as I could manage to do so.’”— Memoir of the Life of Laurence 


Oliphant, by Mrs Oliphant, vol. ii. p. 81. 
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slowly it descended, so slowly that 
it almost seemed to hesitate: in a 
great haze of spurting dust it fell. 
There was scarcely any noise, and 
no tremor of the air or ground ; 
but the twenty feet of faggots 
were flattened down to nothing, 
and the dust rose thick like fog. 

With a wild rush and frantic 
shouts, the people dashed past the 
sentries into the Place Vendéme, 
leaped upon the dislocated frag- 
ments, and howled coarse insults 
at them. 

Mournfully I went away, mur- 
muring to myself, “ Poor France !” 

All the same, that, too, was a 
sight to see. 

A few days afterwards, on Mon- 
day, 22d May, about seven in the 
morning, a servant rushed into 
my bedroom, and woke me with a 
shout of “‘ Monsieur, Monsieur, the 
tricolour is on the Arch of Tri- 
umph!” I jumped to the window, 
and there it was. Its presence 
there, in the place of the red flag 
of the day before, could mean 
nothing else than that the Ver- 
sailles troops had at last got 
inside Paris, and had advanced 
already as far as the Arch. In 
that case they might at any mo- 
ment reach the Boulevard Males- 
herbes! That was indeed inter- 
esting. 

I flung my clothes on and went 
out on to the balcony. A dozen 
Communards in uniform were at 
that instant hurrying downwards 
past the house, looking nervously 
behind them as they went. I 
glanced all round, but nothing 
else was visible. It was not till 
several minutes had passed that I 
caught sight of something red 
moving between the shrubs of the 
Park Monceau. It was the trouser 
of a real French soldier: the 
troops were there. An officer, 


followed by a few men, came 
cautiously out from the trees, 


advanced to the entrance of the 
Park, and looked down the Boule- 
vard. The instant he was seen 
from below a dozen shots were 
fired at him ; the bullets whistled 
past us, high up. I hastened 
down ; but before I got to the 
door three or four of the red 
trousers had run into the road- 
way, had thrown themselves on 
their faces, and had begun shoot- 
ing down the hill in answer to the 
Communards. By this time firing 
had become general throughout 
the neighbourhood; but its de- 
sultory weakness showed that no 
serious resistance was being offered 
immediately round us. By eight 
o'clock all the posts of the Com- 
mune within a quarter of a mile 
of us had been turned by other 
troops and evacuated by their 
defenders, so that, excepting a 
chance bullet travelling here or 
there over the house-tops, we got 
out of immediate fire, and were 
able to stand almost safely in the 
street. As our house was the only 
one inhabited, the wounded were 
brought in there, and an ambulance 
established in the courtyard, the 
men being laid on carpets pulled 
off the staircase. A surgeon asked 
me to put up a Geneva flag at the 
door, to make it known that doc- 
toring was going on there; so I 
ran up again and asked for some- 
thing to make a red cross. The 
little girls tore up the scarlet 
skirt of a big doll and pinned 
bands of it on a napkin, which 
we nailed to a broom handle. 
That flag hung out until, late in 
the day, the ambulance was moved 
nearer the advanced posts. 

In another hour the number of 
prisoners massed on the pavement 
under guard had grown so con- 
siderable that it became necessary 
to provide a temporary lock-up for 
them, until cavalry arrived to 
supply an escort to Versailles ; 
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the cellars of an unfinished house 
close by were utilised for the pur- 
pose. I spent the entire day in 
the courtyard of that house, look- 
ing on at the coming in of the 
constantly increasing crowd of 
prisoners —a most curious and 
impressive exhibition. Some 
cringed, some swaggered, some 
defied, some cast themselves upon 
their knees and cried. About one- 
tenth of them were women, who, 
generally, were more violent than 
the men. <A few of them were 
wounded. On their arrival in the 
courtyard their shirts were torn 
open and their pockets turned 
out ; the names they chose to give 
were taken down (the list was 
made so carelessly that future 
identification was scarcely pos- 
sible), and then, with much brut- 
ality, they were thrust down into 
the cellars. I remember many 
details, strange, sad, ridiculous, or 
odious, that would be worth tell- 
ing; but I limit myself to a single 
case,—and I choose that one, not 
because it was more remarkable 


‘than a dozen others which came 


under my notice that day, but be- 
cause I happened to be able to 
follow it out to what appeared to 
be its end, and can therefore nar- 
rate it completely. 

About ten o’clock a young lines- 
man staggered into the courtyard, 
bareheaded, ghastly pale, his tunic 
half stripped off. His neck was 
cut deeply open at the bottom of 
the right side for a length of nearly 
six inches, and the severed flesh 
hung down on to the shoulder in 
a thick scarlet fold; he dripped 
with blood, and, literally, spattered 
it about him as he reeled in. He 
still held his rifle with his left 
hand, and with the right he 
dragged after him a young woman 
with nothing on her but a torn 
chemise and uniform trousers 
(which indicated that she had 
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been a cantiniére of the Com- 
mune). With a last effort, the 
soldier flung the woman towards 
us, stammering out hoarsely, “ She 
has killed my captain; she has 
killed two of my comrades; she 
has cut my throat; and yet I 
bring her to you alive!” And then 
the poor young fellow dropped 
heavily, his rifle ringing on the 
stones as it fell with him. 

“Tie that woman’s hands be- 
hind her,” ordered the command- 
ing officer, as the soldier was 
put upon a litter for conveyance 
to the ambulance. Silent and 
breathless stood the woman; she 
seemed to expect immediate death. 
Her shoulders, her tattered che- 
mise, her arms and hands, were 
splashed everywhere with blood ; 
the expression of her white face, 
with the hard glazed eyes, the 
clenched teeth, and the strained 
distortion of the corners of the 
mouth, was demoniacal. Straight 
she stood up before us, her head 
thrown back as if to dare the 
worst; she made no answer to 
the questions put to her. There 
was discussion amongst the officers 
as to whether it was not their 
duty to have her shot at once. 
But, though the case was clear, 
they shrank from commencing 
executions by a woman, and, after 
some hesitation, spared her, taking 
it for granted that, when tried, 
she would be condemned. Her 
arms bound back, she was sent 
into the cellar. She was, how- 
ever, the only one let off; from 
that moment every prisoner, man 
or woman, brought in red-handed, 
was taken across to the Park and 
executed straight away. 

At four in the afternoon the 
first column of prisoners was 
formed up outside to march down 
to Versailles. Under the pressure 
of many other violent sights, I 
had forgotten the murderess of the 
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morning, and when, in the ascend- 
ing stream of captives, she emerged 
from the dark staircase into the 
daylight, her appearance was so 
frightful that, for some seconds, 
I did not recognise her. She 
dripped with sweat, for the heat 
below had been terrific ; the blood 
on her chemise and skin had dried 
into black cakes that stuck to 
her; her hair, dishevelled, hung 
in glued, glazed spikes over her 
eyes ; she had evidently been sob- 
bing, and, as she could not move 
her hands, had been unable to 
wipe her face, which was scored 
with long dirty stripes formed by 
tears and perspiration, and look- 
ing like fresh scars of burns. 
We all stared at her with horror. 
“Wash down that woman,” cried 
one of the officers. A stable- 
bucket full of water and a horse- 
sponge were brought, and a cor- 
poral sluiced her, with a bitter 
grin. She did not flinch one inch 
as the water was dashed in her 
face ; exhausted as she must have 
been by fatigue, emotion, want of 
food, and the sickening atmosphere 
in which she had just passed six 
hours, she stood like a cliff: she 
shut her eyes and compressed her 
lips, that was all. Dripping, half- 
naked, horrible, she tottered out 
into the street and took her place 
in the column, to walk twelve 
miles. The cavalry escort formed 
up on the flanks. The colonel 
roared out to the prisoners: 
“Look here; if any one of you 
dares to attempt to leave the 
ranks he will instantly be shot 
down! Hats off. On to the 
ground your hats. Traitors like 
you march bareheaded. Hats on 
the ground, I tell you, or I’ll fire 
into the heap of you!” 

Five hundred hats and caps, of 
all sorts and shapes and colours, 
fell into the dust (to be picked up 
by the poor of the neighbour- 
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hood), and the wretched procession 
started. 

Two months afterwards I was 
going through the prison of the 
women of the Commune at Ver- 
sailles with General Appert, who 
then commanded there. Thirty 
or forty women of all ages were 
sitting in a long room reading or 
working. At a table near a win- 
dow was a young woman writing. 
She wore a neat brown dress, and 
had very bright well-dressed hair, 
and singularly delicate hands. A 
memory started in me: she was 
the murderess of 22d May! I 
had seen those white fingers of 
another colour; I had seen that 
hair less glossy and less combed. 
I stared at her for an instant, 
and then asked General Appert 
to find out who she was. He 
called the matron and inquired. 
The answer came, “Oh, General, 
she is the best and quietest of 
them all, and really an educated 
person. The lady visitors are 
quite fond of her, she is so 
gentle and obedient. Of course 
there may have been some reason 
for sending her here; and, be- 
sides, it is suspicious that not a 
single friend has come to see her, 
and that we cannot find out who 
she is. But there is not the 
slightest evidence against her, nor 
even any imputation; so, as she 
is accused of nothing, she will, I 
expect, be set at liberty.” As I 
listened, another voice came back 
to me. I heard a broken cry of 
“She has killed my captain ; she 
has killed two of my comrades ; 
she has cut my throat; and yet I 
bring her to you alive!” The 
poor boy who had stammered out 
those words was, in all proba- 
bility, dead, and could bear no 
testimony. Ought I to interfere? 
I could only repeat what I had 
heard the soldier say, and that 
would have been no proof. The 
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other witnesses of the scene were 
scattered, with their regiments, 
all over France. I held my 
tongue. The woman had per- 
ceived that she was noticed, and 
looked at me uneasily, with some- 
thing of the expression of that 
morning. I heard no more of 
her, and have always supposed 
that she returned in peace to 
private life. Perhaps she married, 
had children, and loved them. 

I may mention here that the 
majority of the prisoners were set 
free untried, from the same lack 
of evidence against them. In- 
deed, it could scarcely be other- 
wise, for it was impossible with 
such a mass of captives, collected 
under such conditions of disorder, 
and brought in so thickly, to 
write down in each case, with a 
view to future trial, the nature of 
the charge and the names of the 
witnesses. Furthermore, out of 
the 32,000 prisoners sent to Ver- 
sailles a very considerable pro- 
portion (more than half perhaps) 
were innocent of all connection 
with the Commune, and were ar- 
rested by error or accident. I 
will give one example of the mis- 
takes that happened. 

In the next house to me an old 
coachman had been left, at the be- 
ginning of the first siege, to look 
after a horse. The horse had been 
seized by the authorities and eaten, 
so the man remained with nothing 
to do, waiting for the return of 
his master. I chatted with him 
sometimes, during the latter part 
of the Commune, as he stood smok- 
ing at the door, and a very decent 
old fellow he was. Well, one 
morning, during the fighting week, 
he was looking on at the formation, 
in the roadway, of a column of 
prisoners about to start, when he 
saw amongst them a groom, who 
was a friend of his. He stepped 
out to ask why he was there, and 
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when, after speaking for a minute, 
he turned to come away, was thrust 
back into the column by the sol- 
diers of the escort, who seeing him 
there, took him, not unnaturally 
perhaps, for a prisoner. He shout- 
ed in terror to the people on the 
pavement, many of whom knew 
him, and two or three of them 
rushed to the prison to look for 
me and to beg me to get the poor 
fellow released. It happened, how- 
ever, that the officers on duty at 
that moment were strangers to 
me, and some minutes passed be- 
fore I found any one to whom I 
could appeal. When at last a 
captain of infantry had consented 
to interfere, the column had start- 
ed, and we had to run after it for 
some distance, and to parley with 
the commander of the rear-guard. 
Luckily he was good-natured: 
he listened to us pleasantly, be- 
lieved my story, and had the man 
brought out and delivered up to 
me. But the shock had com- 
pletely upset the poor old coach- 
man ; he could scarcely stand from 
emotion; he was got home and 
put to bed; after some days he 
became better, but remained really 
ill, his heart having become affect- 
ed. He left Paris, without his 
wages, directly the trains began 
to run, and when last I heard of 
him, was dying in his native 
village. 

Now I take up my story again 
on that Monday. The day passed 
amidst scenes of pain, absurdity, 
and ferocity ; but there was intense 
interest in it all, and I could not 
tear myself away. At last, how- 
ever, the time for dinner came, 
and I went in to eat it. The little 
ones told me, with a mixture of 
awe and of the ignorant calm of 
children, that they had been watch- 
ing the execution parties going 
across the road into the Park, and 
had listened to the reports of the 
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rifles, especially to the coup de 
grace, which seemed to have im- 
pressed them most. Happily, they 
had not seen the actual shooting, 
for it was hidden by the trees. 
The next day, Tuesday, the same 
scenes continued. Amongst the 
prisoners brought in during the 
morning was an Englishman, the 
charge against him being that he 
was wandering in the streets, and 
was unable to give an account of 
himself. Hecould speak no French, 
so I was asked to question him. 
He told me he was waiter in an 
eating-house for English grooms 
in the upper part of the Champs 
Elysées, and that the master (who 
had formerly been a trooper in the 
Life Guards) had stepped out of 
his door the afternoon before to 
look about him, in the belief that 
fighting round there was over, and 
had instantly been shot through 
the back by a sentry at the near- 
est street-corner. The man had 
died in the night, and the widow 
had sent the waiter in the morn- 
ing to the Batignolles, to take the 
news to a relation there. There 
was a disregard of possibilities 
about this proceeding which indi- 
cated the state of mind of that 
wicow. I told the man that, 
according to the news we had, 
fighting was going on in every 
street of the Batignolles, that he 
might as well try to walk to the 
bottom of Vesuvius, and that he 
must go back. Thereon he asked 
me plaintively, “ But, sir, can’t I 
go to England at once? Ido so 
want to get out of this. I am 
so frightened. Is there a train?” 
I obtained for him a pass from 
the general of brigade, started 
him off again to the Champs 
Elysées, and hoped he got there. 
That day the fighting seemed to 
thicken up again behind us: the 
Communards were defending them- 
selves obstinately at a barricade in 
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the Place Clichy, which was about 
800 yards in our rear, and lost 
bullets began. to come in at the 
back of our house. We stuffed 
the windows with mattresses, but 
the protection was incomplete. In 
the afternoon one of the little 
children was opening a glass door 
into the hall, when suddenly the 
pane above her smashed, and the 
splinters fell around her. Her 
first thought was that in some 
way she had broken it herself, 
and would be scolded ; but it was 
seen at once that a plunging bul- 
let had come through the top of 
the hall window above the mat- 
tress, had passed just over the 
child’s head, had struck obliquely 
the glass panel of the opened door, 
and had cut itself in two on the 
sharp edge. The two halves of 
that bullet had fallen on the floor: 
the child picked them up and kept 
them. During the day forty-nine 
bullets got in at different win- 
dows of the house, but no one was 
touched. At night we had to lie 
down on the floor in the central 
corridor of the flat, so as to obtain 
protection from the walls. 

But before we went to what we 
called our beds, the fires burst 
out. At twelve o'clock we 
counted twenty-two distinct cen- 
tres of conflagration in the vast 
area of roofs, though, of course, 
we could not tell exactly where 
they were. The glare of the sky 
became so fierce that it seemed 
almost as if the atmosphere itself 
was burning. We gazed with 
consternation above us and below 
us at the universal furnace. And 
the great rolling masses of red- 
dened smoke increased the horror 
of the scene, for though they ob- 
scured somewhat the vividness of 
the flames and dimmed down their 
colours, they added a particular 
effect of lurid, lowering, looming 
awfulness, that could only be 
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called hellish. And, as if all this 
were not enough, bullets went on 
crackling past us, and rang against 
the walls opposite, and clinked 
upon the house-tops, and shells 
were bursting near, and broken 
glass and smashed stone and shiv- 
ered’ slates were falling in the 
streets, and now and then a shriek 
of suffering arose. It was not a 
night to be forgotten. 

On the Wednesday morning a 
dense pall of smoke hung over 
Paris: the sun could not pierce 
it; the gloom was altogether 
special, unlike anything that fog 
produces, veiled, shaded, blurred, 
but not opaque, or even (properly) 
obscure. We saw the way about, 
but the way seemed unreal. And 
when, amidst that gloom, the news 
spread out that the Tuileries, the 
Hotel de Ville, the Ministry of 
Finance, the Conseil d’Etat, and 
other buildings of all sorts, had 
been destroyed, there grew a rage 
amongst the peaceful portion of 
the population that made them 
scream for vengeance. They had 
been proud of their loved Paris, 
and much of their Paris was no 
more. They tried, in their fury, 
to lynch prisoners, and acts of 
cruelty were committed, under the 
impulse of wild rage, that are 
known only in times of civil war. 
I saw that morning five men led 
out for execution, their arms tied 
back ; and, as they went, a crowd 
of women rushed at them, forced 
them on to their knees, struck 
them in the face, and spat at them. 
If the soldiers sent to shoot them 
had not rescued them, those women 
would have torn their hair off. 

The close firing of the day and 
night before was over; the Com- 
munards had been driven back at 
every point. I heard that the 
Rue Royale was delivered, so, 
after breakfast, I went down to 
see. Notwithstanding the chok- 
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ing smoke, a considerable number 
of people had come out, and were 
staring, horror-struck, at the ruins. 
The killed on the Versailles side 
had been removed, but those of 
the Commune were still strewn 
about ; and, here and there, a dead 
horse was being cut up into steaks 
by famished women. The day 
passed in comparative quiet, for 
the nearest fighting was removed 
a mile from us. 

In the evening I walked, with 
two officers off duty, along the 
Boulevard des Italiens. Of course 
there was no gas; the moon was 
hidden by the shroud of smoke ; 
the shadows were so misty that 
they were scarcely recognisable, 
the lighted surfaces so dim that 
they brightened nothing. The 
ground was littered everywhere 
with smashed fragments from the 
houses, with broken glass, with 
leaves and branches shot off the 
trees, with paper torn from walls 
where the innumerable proclam- 
ations of the Commune had been 
posted up, with twisted bits of 
metal and sometimes abandoned 
arms. All this ruin crunched 
under our feet as we advanced 
along the centre of the roadway, 
in single file, five yards from each 
other, so as to offer smaller marks 
in the event of our being fired at. 
We got as far as the Rue Mont- 
martre ; but there we were stopped 
by officers, who told us it was im- 
possible to go farther, because 
there was an untaken barricade 
in front. So back we came, utterly 
alone, staring round us at the 
murky sky, the dusky moon, the 
tattered trees, the shot - marked 
houses, and listening to the screech- 
ing of rifles, the grating jar of 
mitrailleuses, and the crackling of 
our own steps. 

Could that be Paris? Were we, 
in reality, in the Boulevard des 
Italiens ? 
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Several times the sentries at 
the street-corners called to me to 
join the chaine at the fires and 
help to pass the water-buckets (as 
was the usage then), but my com- 
panions answered for me and got 
me clear. 

After this infernal scene the 
comparative stillness of the Boule- 
vard Malesherbes was quite sooth- 
ing. We walked slowly, talking 
of the day’s work, and had got up 
nearly to my house, when one of 
the officers, gazing ahead, ex- 
claimed, “‘ Why, what’s that? No, 
surely, it cannot be a cab!” 

A cab in a street of Paris that 
night was about as probable as an 
ostrich on an iceberg; and yet a 
cab there really was, and at my 
door! I stared at it in utter in- 
comprehension. At that instant 
the concierge sauntered out, and 
I cried to him, “ What is that cab 
doing here? Where on earth has 
it come from ?” 

“Gentleman just arrived for 
you, sir. He’s gone up.” 

Never did I leap up-stairs so 
fast. My door was open: I rushed 
into the hall; and there, taking off 
an overcoat, was—Oliphant ! 

He had returned to England 
two days before from the United 
States, had stopped a few hours 
in London to arrange with the 
‘Times’ to recommence his corre- 
spondence, and to get from the 
Foreign Office a despatch to carry 
to the Embassy as a sort of pass- 
port, and then he had come over 
with the intention of reaching 
Paris somehow. As the Gare du 
Nord was under fire that day, no 
train could enter, so he had been 
turned out at St Denis early in 
the afternoon. After some seek- 
ing he had discovered an adventur- 
ous cabman who, for money, was 
willing to run risks, had been 
driven, miles round, by Courbevoie, 
had managed to reach the Porte 





Maillot, had declared himself to the 
guard there as a special messenger 
to the British Embassy, and, at 
last, at ten o’clock, had reached the 
Arch of Triumph, to look down on 
Paris blazing. After filling his 
memory with that picture, he had 
turned to the left, and had ‘come 
to me. 

I told the cabman to find a 
stable somewhere, and then I gave 
Oliphant supper, which he needed 
badly, got a bed arranged for him, 
and talked to him till four. 

Next morning I obtained a local 
pass from the general of division 
nearest us, and we two, after leav- 
ing the despatch at the Embassy, 
started off to try to reach the 
headquarters of General Vinoy, 
who commanded, under Marshal 
MacMahon, the army on the left 
bank of the Seine. Our object 
was to ask him, as old acquaint- 
ances, for two permis de circula- 
tion for all Paris, so as to be able 
to go anywhere, and escape the 
fire-chaines. We succeeded in 
our attempt, and we profited by 
the opportunity to see a good deal. 
One of the results was that we 
recognised very fully, from what 
we saw and heard, that if ever an 
army had sufficient reasons for 
relentless repression, it was on 
that occasion. It was said at the 
time, by outsiders, that it was 
monstrous to go on executing 
prisoners as was done that week. 
But, in all truth, the provocation 
was atrocious. Half the city was 
on fire, and the other half was 
more or less destroyed ; the fight- 
ing was furious; and the shame 
of the whole proceeding was in- 
finitely augmented by its being 
performed under the eyes of the 
German army, which rubbed its 
hands with approval. Finally, 
and perhaps more than all, the 
fierce blood of civil war was up, 
and cruelties and vengeances were 
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employed which, happily, are now 


unknown in international war. 
Of the 14,000 Communards killed 
that week, 8000 were executed ; 
and at the moment the softest- 
hearted of the spectators declared 
it was not half enough. 

On the Thursday evening the 
situation had so far improved that 
a dozen Englishmen, who had run 
over to see what was passing, 
managed to get into the place. 
Some of them were caught at once 
for the chaines, and were not 
liberated until, drenched through, 
they had passed buckets for some 
hours. Some went about with 
us on the Friday. With one of 
them (Mr Cartwright of Aynhoe) 
we had an odd experience. We 
walked up the Rue Lafayette 
until we got directly under the 
line of bombardment from Mont- 
martre, where Versailles batteries 
were established, to the Pére 
la Chaise, which was still held by 
the Communards. The shells flew 
over our heads some hundred 
yards up, and we positively saw 
them pass! As their trajectory 
was high, and as we stood at the 
centre of the chord of the arc they 
described, our eyes had time to 
follow, and we perceived, at almost 
every shot, a black thread flash 
through the air. 

On the Saturday morning Oli- 
phant and I attempted a drive in 
the cab, and, showing our passes 
every five minutes, managed to 
make a real journey. We knew 
that the whole left bank of the 
Seine was cleared out, and we 
were assured (though incorrectly, 
as we found) that, on the right 
bank, fighting was continuing only 
in the quarters of Belleville and 
Pére la Chaise. So we started 
down the Champs Elysées, and 
made our first stoppage at the still 
burning Palace of the Legion of 
Honour, on the Quai d’Orsay, in 
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order to peer into the cellars, 
where all the bedding from the 
Legion’s schools at St Denis, 
Ecouen, and Les Loges had been 
piled up for safety before the 
siege. A thousand woollen mat- 
tresses, tightly stacked, had 
charred, in the absence of all 
draught, into a mass of silent, 
stagnant fire: it was strange that 
so vast and so intense a furnace 
(the heat of which was scarcely 
endurable, even at the distance 
where we stood) could be so still, 
so hushed, so peaceful: not a 
flicker could be seen, not a flutter 
could be heard; all was mute, 
motionless, white-hot smoulder. 

Farther on, as we followed the 
quays, the signs of battle became 
more frequent, and again we got 
out of the cab to gaze about us. 
The bodies of several Communards 
had been thrown over the walls 
on to the river strand, to put them 
out of the way, and were lying 
there almost in the water. More 
dead horses were being cut up for 
food. People were out, but said 
they were afraid to leave their 
own immediate district. 

At last we reached the Pont 
d’Austerlitz, crossed it, and be- 
came aware that we were nearing 
actual fighting. The shooting 
sounded closer, the dead were more 
numerous, and, from the fresh 
colour of the blood-pools round 
them, they seemed to have fallen 
recently. A sentry at the farther 
end of the bridge told us that the 
barricade there (round which we 
had difficulty in squeezing and lift- 
ing our cab) had only been carried 
that morning, and that at that 
moment the troops had not got 
beyond the Place de la Bastille, 
which was close by. As we 
emerged on to the Boulevard Con- 
trescarpe, along the edge of the 
Canal, and caught sight of the 
spectacle it presented, Oliphant 
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exclaimed, ‘A _ battle - field!” 
There must have been forty or 
fifty bodies there, lying, in some 
instances, so close together in the 
roadway that our cab had to make 
zigzags to avoid driving over 
them. One man, on the pave- 
ment, had fallen on his hands and 
knees against a bench, and had 
stiffened in that position : his head 
hung down between his arms, and 
his long hair dangled on the 
ground. That sight upset our 
cabman, who had never beheld 
anything of the kind before: for 
a time he was unable to go on, 
and shut his eyes and trembled. 
“We shall have to put him inside, 
and do the driving ourselves,” re- 
marked Oliphant. But he got 
his nerves together, and managed 
to keep hold of the reins. As we 
neared the Place de la Bastille we 
saw, amidst thick smoke, half a 
battery of artillery, in position, 
firing down the Faubourg St An- 
toine, and an officer came running 
towards us, shouting furiously the 
order to stop. We showed our 
passes from General Vinoy, and 
asked to see the colonel in com- 
mand, to whom we revealed our 
scheme of driving straight on and 
of returning westwards by the 
line of the inner Boulevards. 
He swore at us copiously, and 
told us, with exuberant exple- 
tives, that if we did not go back 
at once, he would send us, under 
arrest, to headquarters. We ad- 
mitted afterwards that he had 
some justification for the view he 
took; but, at the moment, we 
were vexed, and thought him 
rude. 

We had to return by the way 
we had come; only when we 
reached the river we did not re- 
cross it, but remained on the 
north bank, turning to the right 
along the quays and into back 
streets, in nearly every one of 
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which the paving-stones had been 
pulled up to form shelter-trenches 
or small barricades. The result 
was that the roadway was com- 
posed mainly of alternate wells 
and walls, into and over which 
we floundered, the cab bounding, 
tumbling, and straining tumultu- 
ously: why it did not smash up 
into particles will remain for ever 
an unsolved mystery. At last we 
reached the Hotel de Ville. 

We stopped in the middle of 
the great Place, and stared. We 
were alone ; not another soul was 
in sight. For the first few mo- 
ments, instinctively, we drew 
somewhat away from each other, 
to avoid speaking in the presence 
of such lamentable ruin. We both 
felt that silence was the truest 
and most respectful sympathy we 
could offer. And when we did 
begin to talk, it was in a whisper. 
The destruction was terrific; but 
the desolation was more appalling 
than the destruction, and the 
solitude doubled the desolation. 
French hands had wrought that 
havoc, but there was not a French- 
man there to grieve. For some 
minutes we gazed sadly, and then 
the habit of action resumed its 
influence, and Oliphant, moving 
towards the gaping central gate- 
way, said gently, “‘ Let us go in.” 

Now, it might have been natural 
for a fireman, in working uniform, 
to “go in” there; but it was 
absolutely unnatural that ordinary 
people with ordinary clothes should 
attempt todo so. The four outer 
walls, calcined, roofless, window- 
less, still served as an enclosure ; 
but, so far as we could see, the 
entire interior had disappeared 
into confused heaps of broken 
blackened stones, charred timber, 
and bentiron. Such bits of inside 
walls as remained standing served 
merely as props for the piles of 
debris that leaned against them ; 
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half-melted gutter-pipes, with long 
stalactites of. lead that had chilled 
as it dropped, hung about like 
trellises ; from every pore of the 
fuming wreck streamed up brown 
smoke; loosened fragments drop- 
ped and roused thick echoes,—that 
much we could perceive through 
the yawning openings: what more 
could we discover if we went in? 
But, all the same, we did go in. 
As we emerged from under 
the scorched disjointed archway, a 
block of marble cornice fell, from 
somewhere, almost on to Oliphant. 
He jumped aside, exclaiming, 
“That was close!” We found our 
way barred at once, and in every 
direction, by steep tall slopes of 
riven pitchy stones: the smoke 
half stifled us; the heat was in- 
tense ; our eyes were stung by the 
scorching dancing glimmer in the 
air. We looked about, apparently 
in vain, for a path to anywhere. 
At last Oliphant pointed to what 
looked like a precipice of coal, 
some twenty feet high, away in 
a shadow on our right, and said, 
“T think we could get up there.” 
When we reached the foot of it, 
after scrambling over blocks, and 
bars, and chasms, we found that, 
like the rest, it was a slope of cin- 
ders and smelted rubble, scorched, 
black, burning hot, tottering, and 
slippery with greasy soot. It would 
have been awkward to get up, 
even if it had been clean; but with 
its covering of thick oily smut, 
it seemed almost unclimbable. 
And yet we did climb up it. We 
burned our boots, we blacked our 
clothes, we bruised our knees, we 
chipped and broiled our hands ; but 
we clambered to the summit of 
the incline, and, from the crest, 
looked down into what had been 
the famous inner court of the 
Hotel de Ville, where we had seen 
great balls given to sovereigns 
and beauties. It was a crater 
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after an eruption, a vast fiercely 
ravined cavity of deadened fire. 
The smoke blew out of it in vol- 
canic clouds, and inflamed our 
eyes and throats still more, and 
the stench sickened us. We 
were told afterwards that several 
drunken Communards had been 
caught when the floors fell in, 
and that their bodies were slowly 
grilled away amongst the embers. 
It was impossible to stop there— 
even Oliphant avowed that. We 
looked round intently, made a 
great effort to fix the scene upon 
our memories, and slid down, some- 
how, to the ground. We ran out 
into the open, took deep breaths 
of air, laughed at each other’s 
grime, and drove straight home to 
clean ourselves. 

Next day (Sunday, 28th May) 
the last defences of the Commune 
were stormed by the Versaillais, 
and the insurrection came to its 
end. That afternoon 6000 prison- 
ers, in one column, guarded by 
several regiments of cavalry, were 
brought along the Boulevards on 
their way to Versailles. We stood, 
to see them pass, at the top of the 
Rue de la Paix, in an enormous 
crowd : all Paris had come out, ex- 
ploding with satisfaction, to hoot 
the captives. I have looked on at 
many scenes of grievous misery 
and degradation, but never have I 
beheld any sight so strangely pain- 
ful as that march past. The ex- 
ceptional aspect of abasement of 
that mass of wretches arose from 
an altogether special cause. It 
was produced neither by the pros- 
trate condition of many of the 
prisoners (several of whom could 
scarcely drag themselves along), 
nor by the hideous expression of 
most of their faces, nor by the 
merciless brutality with which 
they were treated by both the 
soldiers and the mob: it sprang 
from a totally different character- 
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istic of the sight—a characteristic 
that nobody had ever beheld be- 
fore, nor perhaps ever imagined, 
Every one of them had been 
forced to turn his coat inside out! 
It was the astonishing effect of 
that livery of shame, worn by 
6000 men at once, that rendered 
the scene so matchlessly abject : 
we two almost shivered as we 
stared at that spectacle of igno- 
miny. We had not conceived it 
possible that vile dishonour could 
express itself so poignantly. Even 
the grotesqueness of the parti- 
coloured _ sleeve - linings — many 
of the pairs being of different 
stuffs and colours, and nearly 
all of them in rags—was lament- 
able, not laughable. And yet, 
after all, notwithstanding the ex- 
traordinarily repulsive features of 
that piebald procession, it cannot 
be denied that it was a fitting and 
illustrative ending to the odious 
and imbecile Commune. 

On the Monday morning I 
walked with Mr Cartwright along 
the line of the fortifications from 
the Porte Maillot to the Point du 
Jour, at the end of Auteuil, in 
order to see the damage done by 
the bombardment. The smashing 
had occurred capriciously: some 
houses had almost escaped ; others 
were carried away down to the 
very ground; others again had 
fronts or sides shot off, but were 
otherwise little injured. In two 
cases, where the facades alone had 
disappeared, the furniture of four 
floors was still standing almost 
undisturbed in the opened rooms. 
But the general total of destruc- 
tion, considerable and widespread 
as it was, seemed relatively small 
when we considered that it was 
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the result of several weeks of con- 
tinuous shelling. The fortifica- 
tions themselves were not much 
knocked about, though, in places, 
the ground behind them was 
ploughed deeply. 

The cleaning up of Paris, which 
commenced on the Sunday, directly 
after the passage of the prisoners, 
was pretty well completed by the 
Monday night. The rapidity with 
which it was performed astonished 
everybody: it was only achieved 
because everybody helped. Of 
course certain signs of fighting 
remained visible; but the barri- 
cades, the holes, the fallen trees, 
the dirt, vanished in twenty-four 
hours. The dead were carted off ; 
the paving-stones were laid back 
roughly in their places; the rub- 
bish was swept into heaps. The 
sensation of delivery was so keen 
amongst the population that they 
almost rejoiced. 

I terminate these recollections 
by quoting a curious definition of 
the Commune, given to me by a 
man whose name is known in 
England, but whose words have 
been heard by few Englishmen. 

About the middle of June, Oli- 
phant’s mother and Mr Harris 
arrived together in Paris from 
America. Mr Harris remained 
there for three months, during 
which period he conveyed to me, 
with the assumption of inspiration 
which was proper to him, a certain 
number of remarkably expressed 
opinions. One of. them described 
the Commune as “a yell from the 
lower man; an up-seething from 
the turbid sources; a snatch at 
the impossible and the undefined ; 
a failure where success would have 
meant a nation’s shame.” 
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THE LETTERS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


One of the earliest newspaper 
reviewers to whom this book came 
concluded his notice of it in these 
words: “Once more we have in 
these letters, natural as it lived, 
such a combination of the kind- 
est and noblest graces of heart 
with the most potent and varied 
gifts of brain as is not historically 
known to have existed in any 
other human being.” It is not 
often that we find ourselves in 
absolute agreement with a Satur- 
day Reviewer, but at these words 
we put out a hand in the dark to 
grasp that of a brother. It isa 
wonderful thing to say, but it is 
not too much. When the poet 
declared proudly of our greatest 
soldier that— 


‘* Whatever record comes to light, 
He never shall be shamed,” 


that noble certainty gave our 
hearts a Surswm corda, an uplifting 
of the purest and most generous 
emotion. But with Sir Walter 
the sentiment is deeper. It is 
the sensation that with every new 
record this honour of his name, 
which is our honour and great 
glory among the nations, continu- 
ally rises and grows greater. He 
has not only the noblest character, 
the warmest heart, the greatest 
genius, but he is the most natural 
and spontaneous man we know. 
So unaffected, so true, so genial, 
so careless of fame, so easy under 
all the weight of labour and care, 
so unconscious, yet happily toler- 
ant, of his own greatness—there 
is indeed no such man anywhere. 
It is our fond imagination that 
Shakespeare, had we known half 
so much of him, would have proved 
like to the second glory of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, second to him 
alone: but that we shall never 


know—unless it may be permitted 
to us hereafter to look within the 
portals of that noble pleasaunce in 
which the Sovran poets walk and 
talk, where Dante saw them in 
the flowery glade discoursing of 
all things high and noble. Even 
there, however, we cannot but 


think that our Scott will have 


something better todo. He who 
had no thought ever of resting on 
his Jaurels—who, if ever man did, 
reached forward to the things that 
are before — will have, we trust, 
like one still later of the great 
brotherhood, ‘ the wages of going 
on.” 

Three years ago we -had in the 
publication of his complete Diary 
the story of the wonderful and 
noble tragedy of Scott’s closing 
years. We had known that story 
before. The increase of our know - 
ledge was perhaps not great; but 
there were some things that were 
added, and all our impressions of 
the man were renewed, as when a 
beloved friend, whom we have not 
seen with our bodily eyes for years, 
suddenly comes back among us, 
reviving every sentiment of love 
and honour, unchanged, nay, nobler 
even than we remembered. We 
may venture to record the sensa- 
tion with which we ourselves re- 
ceived that book, in the midst of 
the sunshine and gloom of an 
Alpine winter, when life ran low, 
and all its impulses were stilled. 
It was no book : it was the visit of 
the tenderest and noblest of friends, 
The effect reminded us of a beauti- 
ful story told somewhere of his 
friend Skene, who, wearing out his 
old age, in Oxford (we think), was 
found one evening in the highest 
spirits by his fireside. ‘I have 
spent a delightful afternoon,” he 
said. ‘“‘ScoTT HAS BEEN HERE, and 
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we have been talking of all our old 
friends.” Needless to say, it was 
years after Scott had departed into 
the unseen. We, too, felt with a 
swelling of the heart that Scott 
had been here —talking of all 
things, of his trouble, of his re- 
solution, of the sad house and 
lonely hearthstone, and high heart 
with which he encountered every- 
thing that was against him. What 
a visitor was that to lend a little 


strength, to sit down by us in the . 


darkening, and beguile our sorrows 
by his own! 

This new book,! however, let us 
say, has no tragedy in it. It is 
Scott before the catastrophe, in 
the midst of his cheerful and busy 
life, a brief but admirable picture, 
made all unconscious by his own 
hand of the man in his habit as he 
lived, with all his occupations and 
amusements, his friendly soul, his 
honest ways, his happy heart. 
There is the sunshine of that happy 
heart to the very last, breaking 
through all the clouds of disaster, 
indomitable, ever rising above the 
gloom of fate. But here it is 
warm in mid-career, above all 
touch of trouble, amid all the 
prosperities and triumphs of life, 
yet never offending the poorest by 
that triumph: always brotherly, 
always kind, spontaneous, with a 
delightful carelessness and ease 
which become moral qualities of 
the highest value in such a life. 
We all remember the time—nay, 
are there not curmudgeons - of 
the elder generation, and asses 
of the new, who would fain still 
throw it in Sir Walter’s face !— 
when it was a common reproach 
to say that he loved Abbotsford 
better than all the Waverleys, and 
was more proud of the trees he 


had planted than of the books he 


had written. Would these famous 
critics have had him to be proud 
of his work, we wonder, and flourish 
himself forth, like a Zola, as the 
instructor of mankind? We fear, 
had that been so, we should not 
have had our Sir Walter—whom 
if there is any man alive who 
would barter for a thousand Zolas, 
we desire no knowledge of that 
individual. Scott is greater than 
Waverley : we should be, who can 
calculate, how much the poorer for 
the loss of these books? yet not 
so poor as we should be by the 
loss of Scott, who flung them forth 
from his full treasure with that 
happy hand and that liberal heart 
which has confirmed and fully 
shaped for us the ideal which 
Shakespeare left, the highest ideal 
of genius—no thing of cranks and 
nerves, but of broad and splendid 
understanding, a sympathy un- 
bounded, a knowledge unlearned, 
a comprehension of humanity more 
like that of the Creator than of 
the dismal dissector or painful 
student. Let such men be proud 
of their works, They have, we 
presume, no saving sense of that 
unattainable which every true 
artist feels above him, and a 
mighty conceit of what is got by 
groping below amid the débris of 
humanity. But it is not for those 
in whom the noblest art is heaven- 
born to wave flags of triumph 
when they have put forth a little 
of what they have, a scrap here 
and there, even if it be such a 
splendid rag as Hamlet. What is 
that to all that is in Shakespeare ? 
Can we imagine him to crow over 
it, as if it were some great thing? 
The most of us are nothing, and it 
is a wonder to which we may be 
pardoned for calling the attention 
of a careless earth and heaven, 





1 The Familiar Letters of Sir Walter Scott, from the originals at Abbotsford 
and elsewhere. 2 vols. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 
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when we produce some small 
matter. The great masters of our 
literature are greater than their 
works, and such petty plumes of 
triumph would sit ill upon their 
serene and radiant brows. 

The letters here published range 
over a great part of Sir Walter’s 
mature life, from the old-fashioned 
devotion of his love-letters, which 
are wonderfully unlike anything 


_we can imagine as being written 


to-day, to those which express the 
feelings of that momentous but 
melancholy period, when the climax 
of existence having been attained, 
we already feel that the next step, 
so swift to follow, must mean de- 
preciation and decadence. Yet 
by far the greater part of them 
are included within a dozen years 
—years of such extraordinary suc- 
cess and progress as certainly never 
fell to the lot of any other man of 
letters. From 1805 to 1817 we 
here see the man, full of friend- 
ship, full of love and fun and 
spirits, the most genial function- 
ary that ever sat in the Parliament 
House of Edinburgh, among friends 
whom he had known all his life, 
amid the occupations to which he 
had been trained, and all the coun- 
try diversions and delights which 
were his chief and beloved recréa- 
tion when the Courts were up and 
his time his own. He had still 
scarcely achieved the mezzo di 
cammin, but was already the happy 
father of children, the most de- 
lightful of hosts, drawing towards 
him easy beginnings of literature— 
‘Border Minstrelsy,’ collections of 
Ballads, amusing himself with the 
researches which were carried on 
in no dusty library, but among 
the woodland paths of the For- 
est, and by the banks of Yar- 
row. This he was at the be- 
ginning of these dozen years. At 
the end of them he was Sir 
Walter of the Universe, as Carlyle, 
VOL. CLV.—NO. DCCCCXXXIX. 
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so strangely grudging of his fame, 
yet is moved to call him—followed 
by great and small wherever he 
went, the great Romancer, the 
great Magician, the Wizard (as 
his various titles descend into 
vulgarity) of the North. The let- 
ters before us are written during 


the course of this extraordinary - 


éclosion. Judging by lesser men, 
we might expect them accordingly 
to be full of those literary methods 
and processes about which the 
present generation is so curious; 
but naturally they are concerned 
with nothing of the kind. They 
are full of his own honest business 
and other people’s—greatly of the 
latter wherever it is possible to 
lend a helping hand ; of his daily 


‘ doings, whether those are indif- 


ferent to him, as “among the 
clamour of the lawyers” in the 
neighbourhood of “the drowsy 
bench and babbling hall,” or de- 
lightful as amid the woods of 
Ashiestiel, or planting new ones 
around the embryo Abbotsford ; 
and of his children, the big boy 
whom he proudly nicknames Gil- 
nockie because of his length of 
limb and stoutness of heart, the 
mild little girls who are his play- 
fellows. The brightness which 
Scott diffused around him shines 
here in a warm but sober glow, 
the very atmosphere of his being. 
He, with whom some of our most 
poignant associations of domestic 
tragedy are entwined—whose noble 
figure in the end of his days is 
as pathetic as that of any blind 
Samson among his foes —is here 
set before us by his own hand all 
in light, the sunshine of life about 
him, and even the shadows full 
of that transparence which en- 
hances the splendour of the bright- 
ness. In this way the present 
publication is the most desirable 
supplement to the ‘ Diary’ of three 
years ago. It is good to know, or 
B 
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rather to re-learn, to renew the 
impression, of all that went before 
the tragedy, of the full good of 
life which he had, and enjoyed with 
a fulness beyond the wont and ex- 
perience of common men. It is 
the last scene which makes the 
greatest impression always upon 
us. We forget what went before 
in the stronger emotion which 
blinds our eyes with tears, and 
fills our throat with the “climbing 
sorrow” which is too great for 
utterance. It is well for once that 
the play should stand still, that 
the tragedy should be forgotten, 
that the curtain should be with- 
drawn from the smiling scene, and 
the strong man be seen in the 
height of his life, surrounded by 
all that was beautiful and dear, 
not a shadow on his sky, not a 
thorn on his path. We are thank- 
ful to have it thus detached, the 
heyday of Scott’s life. Enough of 
tragedy ; let us for once take plea- 
sure in the thought of the happi- 
ness he had, the full house, the 
abundant friends, the joy of life. 
Never did that joy jar on the 
nerves of any that were stricken, 
never was his eye careless or his ear 
dull to any human complaint. If 
ever man had, he had a right to the 
happiness which he would fain have 
shared with every son of Adam. 
It was a good thought thus to de- 
tach it from all that came after. 
We are not altogether of Dante’s 
opinion that there is no greater 
pang than to remember past hap- 
piness in sorrow, even, we believe, 
for the individual himself: though 
the contrast may intensify his 
suffering for the moment, it is well 
to recollect that he was not always 
thus — that heehad his share of 
sunshine like another. But in the 
history of a great man it is a dis- 
tinct gain to know that his mea- 
sure was once heaped up and 
overflowing with blessings, what- 
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ever might be his share of evil 
afterwards. 

This is what has now been done 
for the most heroic figure in all 
literature. We take it gratefully 
from his descendant’s hands. 

Sir Walter had the advantage, by 
no means common among greater 
writers, of having a number of 
correspondents worthy of his con- 
fidence and sympathy. That it is 
not always so is one of the enigmas 
of life. So often the surrounding 
group is little worthy, calling for 
consideration only because they are 
thus associated, at random as it 
seems, with a distinguished name. 
It has been well done to give here 
and there letters from these cor- 
respondents themselves, to contri- 
bute a touch of identity, and 
make us feel that we are not en- 
tirely in the dark as to the per- 
sons addressed. The chief of these 
are certainly the ladies, who ap- 
pear in a soft light of friendship 
and chivalrous familiarity, with 
that delicate and indefinable but 
delightful difference which marks 
the correspondence of men with 
women from that which exists be- 
tween each section of the race. 
Lady Abercorn, at first the “dear 
Lady Marchioness,” but afterwards 
the “dearest friend” ; Lady Louisa 
Stuart, of a still brighter and more 
distinct individuality; and Miss 
Edgeworth, are the principal of 
his correspondents. Miss Seward, 
too, the Swan of Lichfield, whose 
still older fashion carries us back 
to the previous century, in which 
that dear poetess minced and 
bridled and was flattered of all 
men, yet loved and sorrowed too ; 
and Joanna Baillie, the kind and 
good Scotswoman, whose position, 
as specially upheld by Scott (he 
calls her the best dramatic writer 
who had appeared since Shake- 
speare !), it is so impossible to un- 
derstand. Wordsworth, Southey, 
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Jeffrey, Leyden, and many more, 
beside the surrounding group of 
the family, the young people who 
receive in their turn a good father’s 
benign commendations and ad- 
vices, and, above all, Lockhart, the 
true son of his heart, form the 
half-seen audience who had at 
first hand what we receive now— 
the daily record, the natural and 
spontaneous communication of 
what he was, and was thinking 
and doing in the calm and sun- 
shine and healthy storms and 
perils of common life. What he 
was, was Clerk of Session, with 
a nominally considerable income, 
though he had no real enjoyment 
of it for some years; a house in 
Edinburgh, in North Castle Street, 
where any common mortal may 
live now; and a house in the 
country, the real home of his 
heart, though held but on lease— 
a “little mansion on the Tweed,” 
Ashiestiel—ever to be connected 
with his name, where he and his 
children lived “all the summer 
like little kings.” 


“We have no green pastures nor 
stately trees, but to make amends 
we have one of the most beautiful 
streams in the world, winding through 
steep mountains which are now pur- 
ple with the heath blossom. We are 
eight miles from the nearest market- 
town, and four from the nearest neigh- 
bour. The last circumstance I by no 
means regret; but the first is pro- 
ductive of very curious shifts and 
ludicrous distresses well worthy of 
being recorded in the ‘ Miseries of 
Human Life ’—a very diverting little 
volume which, if your ladyship has 
not seen, I beg you will add to your 
bookshelves on my recommendation. 
For example, my scrutoire having 
travelled by some slow conveyance, 
I was obliged—not to mention search- 
ing half an hour for this solitary sheet 
of letter paper—to sally forth and 
shoot a crow to procure a quill, which 
performs its duty extremely ill, as 
your ladyship is witness. I am afraid 
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that this candid declaration of our 
wants, and the difficulty of supplying 
them, will make the Marchioness bless 
her stars that the lamp and tapestry 
[Fortunatus’ carpet, on which he had 
suggested bringing her to visit him] 
are out of fashion. But don’t be 
afraid too soon: for the main busi- 
ness of the day we have the best 
mutton in the world, and find by 
experience that the air of our hills 
makes an excellent sauce. Then we 
have pigs and poultry, and a whole 
apparatus of guns, fishing - rods, 
salmon spears and nets, for the em- 
ployment of male visitors, who do 
not find their sport less agreeable 
because part of their dinner depends 
on it.” 


He had by this time published 
the ‘Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ 
which had raised him at once into 
fame, and was working happily at 
his edition of Dryden, which cost 
him a great deal more trouble than 
the poetry, while his friends on all 
sides were urging him to more 
original work. ‘ Why have we 
no good compendious Border His- 
tory?” writes Lord Dalkeith. 
“ Not because it is not wanted, 
but because no person willing or 
competent to the task has yet 
undertaken a work interesting to 
most, but particularly so to many 
of your best friends and admirers.” 
Why not, indeed, a history of the 
Border? It was still possible to 
make any suggestion to the cheer- 
ful Shirra, the Border Minstrel. 
We wonder did he smile at the 
hint? But no; certainly he would 
not smile. He knew no more than 
other people what was coming, and 
might be, for all anybody could tell, 
the very man (as indeed he was) 
to write the Border history, and 
dedicate it to his chief, and amuse 
himself a little more with his 
“light horse verse,” and so live 
out his genial days. 

There are two subjects of the 
utmost importance in Scott’s life 
which form the real story of this 
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period. These are the publication 
of the Waverley Novels and the 
acquisition of Abbotsford. Of 
which shall we treat in this 
humble commentary? The books 
come first, who can doubt ? those 
books which, after all that has 
come and gone, after the end and 
beginning of at least three great 
novelists, and many of a secondary 
order, after all the tremendous 
progress, &c., of the century, and 
the height of intellectual, not to 
say psychological, elevation to 
which we have now arrived, re- 
main as they were at first, unique, 
a series of works which are the 
glory of their native country, and 
the familiar reading of the whole 
world ; which have done more for 
Scotland than anything else that 
has happened to her in her stormy 
career; and upon which we look, 
most of us, Southern as well as 
Northern, with a fond pride 
which makes criticism impossible. 
But what need we to say of these 
wonderful creations of genius? 
Our perverse heart turns like 
Scott’s to Abbotsford, and we do 
not understand the soul of the 
man who does not love better to 
follow him there, dropping his 
acorns into the ground, dreaming 
of his woods to come, than even 
through that other strain of joyous 
work, and swift impassioned com- 
position, which we can glimpse by 
intervals here and there. In defer- 
ence, however, to the possible opin- 
ion of the reader, here we shall give 
what is presumably the first letter 
about ‘ Waverley.’ It is addressed 
to his faithful friend Mr Morritt, 
with whom all his thoughts seem 
to have been shared :— 

“Now I must account for my own 
laziness, which I do by referring you 
to a small anonymous sort of a novel 
in three volumes, which you will 
receive by the mail of this day. It 
was a very old attempt of mine to 
embody some traits of those charac- 
ters and manners peculiar to Scot- 


land, the last remnant of which 
vanished during my own youth, so 
that few or no traces now remain. 
I had written great part of the first 
volume, and sketched other passages, 
when I mislaid the MS., and only 
found it by the merest accident as I 
was rummaging the drawers of an 
old cabinet ; and I took the fancy of 
finishing it, which I did so fast that 
the last two volumes were written in 
three weeks. I had a great deal of 
fun in the accomplishment of this 
task, though I do not expect that it 
will be popular in the South, as much 
of the humour, if there be any, is 
local, and some of it even profes- 
sional. You, however, who are an 
adopted Scotchman, will find some 
amusement in it. It has made a 
very strong impression here, and the 
good people in Edinburgh are busied 
in tracing the author, and in finding 
out originals for the portraits it con- 
tains. In the first case they will 
probably find it difficult to convict 
the guilty author, although he is far 
from escaping suspicion, for Jeffrey 
has offered to make oath that it is 
mine, and another great critic has 
tendered his affidavit ex contrario ; so 
that these authorities have divided 
the good town.” 


And now let us get to Abbots- 
ford with all the speed we may. 
It was no fantastic castle, worthy 
of Cockney derision at first. The 
spell of building—that fascination 
which it is so difficult to resist 
when once it has got us in its 
clutches—had scarcely seized the 
man whose longing was for waving 
woods and foliage rather than for 
stone and lime. Here is the first 
announcement of that fated pos- 
session. He is explaining his in- 
ability to visit Morritt, with the 
excuse that he has “ got some fish 
to fry ” :— 


“You must know that my lease 
of Ashiestiel being expired, I have 
bought a small farm, value about 
£150 yearly, with the intention of 
bigging myself a bower after my 
own fashion. The situation is good, 
as it lies along the Tweed, about 
three miles above Melrose ; but, alas ! 
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the plantations are very young. 
However, I think, if I can get an 
elegant plan for a cottage, it will 
look very well, and furnish me 
amusement for some time before I 
get everything laid out to my mind. 
. . . I have only fixed upon two points 
respecting my intended cottage : that 
is, that it shall stand in my garden, 
or rather, kail-yard: the other that 
the little drawing-room shall open 
into a conservatory, in which con- 
servatory there shall be a fountain. 
These are articles of taste which I 
have long determined upon. 

I believe I must be obliged to my 
English friends for a few good acorns, 
as I intend to sow a bank, instead of 
planting it, and we do not get them 
good here.” 


From this beginning the story 
of the new home runs on: “I 
will show you a bare haugh and a 
bleak bank by the side of the 
Tweed on which I design to break 
a lance with Mother Nature, and 
make a paradise in spite of her. 
I have the Tweed for my hench- 
man for about a mile,” he says to 
another correspondent. ‘Oh, the 
beautiful cottage you have sent 
me!” he exclaims to Lady Aber- 
corn, who had doubtless supplied 
a sketch for the new building. 


“ But there are practical objections 
affecting the extent and irregularity 
of roof, which in our severe climate 
can scarcely by any labour be kept 
water-tight where there are so many 
planks. I have borrowed several 
hints from it, however, and I will 
send you a plan and elevation of my 
intended cottage. I do not intend to 
begin it this next summer. There is 
a small farmhouse on the place, into 
which, by dint of compression, I think 
I can cram my family. This will 
give me a year to prepare my accom- 
paniments of wood, walks, and shrub- 
bery, and, moreover, to save a little 
money, clear off old scores, and en- 
counter my lime and mortar engage- 
ments courageously. . . . Neither my 
wife nor 1” (he adds) “have the least 
wish to enlarge our expense in any 
respect, as indeed our present mode 
of life is of that decent kind which, 
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without misbecoming our own situa- 
tion, places us, according to the fashion 
and habit of our country, at liberty to 
mix in the best society here.” 


He got his design at last, after 
some changes; but the exterior 
was still the object of his anxious 
care. ‘I saunter about,” he says, 
“from nine in the morning till five 
at night, with a plaid about my 
shoulders and an immensely large 
bloodhound at my heels, and stick 
in sprigs which are to become 
trees when I shall have no eyes 
to look at them.” He gets him- 
self covered with mud every even- 
ing to the knees “in hopes of mak- 
ing clean walks for Mrs Morritt 
at Abbotsford, and throw money 
not indeed upon the waters, but 
upon the earth, in hopes of seeing 
it after many days in the shape of 
shrubs and trees. The pleasure I 
have in this work, perhaps from 
its novelty, but I would fain hope 
from the nature of the thing itself, 
is indescribably interesting to me.” 
In a little while the trees are de- 
scribed as growing “like mad,” 
some of them already so big that 
their shadow covers as much as 
an umbrella. The first plan for 
the building would seem to have 
failed, but a second was obtained, 
which was “a pretty plan,” and 
the advantage of plenty of stone 
on the property not to be under. 
valued. 


“T have always had a private dis- 
like to a regular shape of a house, 
although no doubt it would be very 
wrong-headed to set about building 
an irregular one from the beginning ; 
but when the cottage enlarges itself 
and grows out of circumstances, which 
is the case with Abbotsford, the outs 
and the ins without afford so much 
variety and depth of shade, and 
within give such an odd variety of 
snug accommodation, that they far 
exceed in my estimation the cat- 
lugged bandbox with four rooms on 
a floor, and two storeys rising regu- 
larly one above another. From this 
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you will be disposed to augur some- 
thing rather whimsical ; and you will 
be perfectly right. The present man- 
sion consists of two parts, divided 
from each other by an interval of 
about thirty-four feet, and I propose 
the new building should occupy this 
interval, and thus connect the two 
dwellings.” 


Thus it will be seen how natur- 
ally, and with how little thought 
of the castles and towers which 
were to exercise so great an in- 
fluence on his life, that beloved 
Abbotsford came into being. 
Neither towers nor battlements 
were thought of till after, when 
the novels had begun to pro- 
duce a great river of gold, which 
it was the general opinion could 
never dry. Sir Walter, alas ! 
though he loved the picturesque 
so deeply, was still in the unde- 
veloped state of what he calls 
Taste, existing in his generation, 
and speaks complacently of “ cer- 
tain canopies which at present 
adorn the ancient and venerated 
the Tolbooth of Edinburgh, which 
are finely carved, being intended 
for the reception of saints.” “That 
curious building, the Bastille of 
Edinburgh, came down this year ; 
and the magistrates,” he says with 
triumph, “very politely promised 
me any part of the ornaments 
which may suit my purpose.” 
His dreadful design was to put 
them up as decorations in or on 
his house. There is something, 
let us be thankful, in which we 
can secure for ourselves the en- 
dearing position of forgiving Sir 
Walter. He made use of some of 
them to arch over a well, as a 
suburban gardener uses cork and 
calcareous stones! But he had 
no such weakness among his trees. 
“Did I tell you,” he asks, “I 
have acquired a new glen near 
the lake?—a quiet invisible sort 
of dell, where a witch might boil 
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her kettle in happy seclusion among 
old thorn-trees and scattered rocks 
in a deep ravine, totally out of 
sight, unless you fall upon it by 
accident; . . . a strange secluded 
ravine, full of old thorn-trees, 
hazels, gueldres roses, willows, 
and so forth, with a dashing 
rivulet,—I call it the Rhymer’s 
Glen, as it makes part of the 
scene where Thomas the Rhymer 
is said to have met the Queen of 
the Fairies.” But better things 
than scraps of stolen ruin and 
dishonoured relics of the past 
were in this building. He pleases 
himself with the idea of giving 
work to a number of men, “ which 
is better than giving them the 
suffrage” (this was in 1812, long 
before Reform days), and adds 
this pleasing picture :— 


“Here I am in full possession of 
my kingdom of Barataria. I have 
the livelong day to toil away among 
masons and workmen, not few in 
number; for I assembled forty or 
fifty round a bonfire on the news of 
the battle of Salamanca. To be sure 
there was the attraction of an ocean 
of whisky-punch, which brought in 
several occasional recruits. The banks 
of the Tweed looked very merry on 
this glorious occasion, and the light 
of the various bonfires reminded me 
of the old times when they were 
kindled for another purpose.” 


These were happy days, when 
all was confusion around, when 
the family bivouacked in the old 
farm-house, and the workmen ham- 
mered and the builders builded, 
the Sheriff himself taking a hand 
at anything or everything, as the 
humour took him. Never was a 
house that cost or beheld more 
woe : never one more joyfully, more 
pleasantly, with more genuine sat- 
isfaction and delight, taken in 
hand. He built it for happy 
years to come, as we unadvised 
mortals do; but he had _ his 
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pleasure in the doing, which King 
Solomon in his wisdom tells us is 
the true reward of man, a satisfac- 
tion never to be taken from him : 
and that is always a compensa- 
tion, whatever may be the failure 
of the rest. 

A similar kind of compensation 
remained for Scott in another fail- 
ure, if we may call it so, in his life. 
He was not unhappy in his chil- 
dren: there is no trace even of 
disappointment or dissatisfaction 
in anything he says of them, and 
he says much in these letters. He 
was a man to take pleasure in the 
thews and sinews of his eldest 
born, and to feel that a vigorous, 
honest, clean-limbed son, with a 
stout heart and a commission in a 
crack regiment, was all that any 
man need desire: and when that 
son fulfilled all the duties of life 
by marrying an heiress, his father 
looked upon him, it is evident, 
with a certain complacency. His 
letters to this little heiress, evi- 
dently intended to overcome her 
shyness and cherish into warmth 
and life a half-developed creature, 
are almost too kind and fatherly. 
But the heavy Hussar and his silly 
little wife could give little real com- 
panionship either to his great heart 
or mind. Providence, however, 
here steps in to remedy the muddle 
of nature. Sir Walter found the 
son of his heart in his daughter’s 
husband, Lockhart—the most 
faithful, the most understanding of 
all the intimate group surrounding 
him, first in sympathy and affec- 
tion, his most true and filial com- 
panion. Lockhart is not one of 
the men whom the world approves 
and divines at the first word, as it 
did, we must allow, to Scott, ever 
so full of brotherly kindness, and 
too cordial, too great, too natural to 
be misconstrued. The “Scorpion” 
of those keen days of literary strife 
and tuimult, his weapons of offence 
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were too sharp for peaceful folk. 
He was one of the foremost of 
that daring band which carried 
the colours of ‘ Maga’ through a 
hundred conflicts, dashing into 
the lists with wild assaults upon 
every adversary, which were actu- 
ated more by fun and high spirits 
than by personal animosity ; but in 
which many a sharp blow was 
given, and naturally in some cases 
received, though the Blackwood 
band had a sharper point and a 
more dashing onslaught than any 
that came against them. Sir 
Walter had reached an age when 
the sympathies no longer go com- 
pletely with any light-horse charge 
of the kind. He could not but be 
amused at the fun, so cleverly 
done, so full of spirit and “go,” 
but he shook his head at the per- 
sonalities — notwithstanding that 
he had on occasion fought with 
the same troop, and was always 
on the same side. ‘The ‘Maga’ 
is charming, manly, liberal, and 
spirited: such principles, such 
talents, must at once atone for 
errors or extravagances, and com- 
mand respect where it will not be 
readily yielded,” he says in one of 
the first letters to Lockhart in 
this collection. And such a judg- 
ment must console us for various 
less approving words, uttered in his 
after anxiety that the sharpest 
satirist of all should withdraw 
himself from the fight when the 
time of settling in life, and choos- 
ing a sober path for the support of 
his family and establishment of 
his fortune, had come. From the 
beginning of their acquaintance it 
is evident that Scott conceived for 
Lockhart one of those friendships 
which, like love, often arise at 
first sight, and form the most ten- 
acious, as they are the most spon- 
taneous, links of life. He writes 
to him, in recovering from one of 
his severe fits of illness, while still 
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their acquaintance was young, in 
the following strain :— 


“T thought of you amid all this 
agony, and of the great game which 
with your parts and principles lies 
before you in Scotland, and having 
been the only man of letters who at 
least stood by, if he could not sup- 
port, the banner of ancient faith and 
oyalty, I was mentally bequeathing 
to you my baton, like old Douglas : 

‘Take thou the vanguard of the three, 
And bury me by the bracken bush 

That grows upon yon lily lea.’ 


I believe the women thought I 
was growing light-headed, as they 
heard me repeat a rhyme ap- 
parently so little connected with my 
situation.” 


And to his other friends, all 
naturally full of interest in his 
daughter’s marriage, Sir Walter 
gives the character of his son-in- 
law in the most affectionate terms, 
describing him to Lady Abercorn 
as “a young man of uncommon 
talents—indeed, of as promising a 
character as I know.” 


“He is highly accomplished, a 
beautiful poet and fine draughtsman, 
and, what is better, of a most honour- 
able and gentlemanlike disposition. 
He is handsome besides, and I like 
everything about him, except that 
he is more grave and retired than I 
(who have been all my life some- 
thing of an étourdi) like particu- 
larly, but it is better than the opposite 
extreme. In point of situation they 
have enough to live upon, and the 
world for the winning. He will prob- 
ably rise high, as his family are rich, 
his talents excellent, and I have some 
interest : so I trust it will all do very 
well. Your ladyship will see some 
very beautiful lines of his writing in 
the last number of a very clever peri- 
odical publication called ‘ Black wood’s 
Edinburgh Magazine.’” . . . “On Fri- 
day evening” (he writes a little later 
to the same correspondent), “I gave 
away Sophia to Mr Lockhart. I own 
my house seems lonely to me since 
she left us, but that is a natural feel- 
ing that will soon wear off. I have 
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every reason to think I have consulted 
her happiness in the match, as became 
the father of a most attached and 
dutiful daughter, who never in her 
life gave me five minutes’ vexation. 
In the meanwhile the words run 
strangely in my ear— 

‘Ah me! the flower and blossom of my 


house, 
The wind has blown away to other towers.’” 


And here is a still better indica- 
tion of the close relationship that 
was to be, in a letter to Morritt :— 


“To me, as it seems neither of my 
sons have a strong literary turn, the 
society of a son-in-law possessed of 
learning and talent must be a very 
great acquisition, and relieves me 
from some anxiety with respect to a 
valuable part of my fortune, consisting 
of copyrights, &c., which though ad- 
vantageous in my life-time, might 
have been less so at my decease, un- 
less under the management of a per- 
son acquainted with the nature of 
such property. All I have to fear on 
Lockhart’s part is a certain rashness, 
which I trust has been the effect of 
youth, and high spirits joined to lack 
of good advice, as he seems perfectly 
good-humoured and very docile.” 

It is not perhaps often that this 
relationship turns out so well. 
The position of the “in-laws” (a 
happy phrase which is attributed 
with we know not what reason to 
her Majesty, than whom no one 
can be better acquainted with the 
article) is often not very apt to 
promote happiness. And it is sel- 
dom indeed that the new member 
of a family comes into it with the 
complete and beautiful devotion 
which Lockhart showed to Scott, 
or is received and trusted with 
the perfect confidence and affec- 
tion which Sdott showed to Lock- 
hart. In the latter case there 
can be no doubt of the heartfelt 
satisfaction of the elder man in 
one who was thus the compensa- 
tion of failures which his proud 
heart never acknowledged,—which 
perhaps his robust and unex- 
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aggerated temperament refused 
even to feel. He speaks of his 
new relation as “taking in good 
part the advice I ventured to give 
him about withdrawing from the 
personal skirmishes of the ‘ Maga- 
zine,’ which in his new and dig- 
nified character as a married man, 
and Wilson having become a pro- 
fessor, would not do so well as 
formerly :” and adds, “It flatters 
an old codger very much when he 
finds a young friend disposed to 
listen to him on such an occasion ; 
and so far as complete acquaint- 
ance with literary intrigue makes 
me a competent adviser, I have 
long been an experienced person.” 

The climax of this period of 
happy life which Sir Walter en- 
joyed in his new house, with his 
plantations growing and flourish- 
ing round him on every side, and 
Tweed flowing by for ever, the 
happy thread of music on which 
all his doings were strung, was 
when the cottage of Chiefswood 
received Lockhart and his wife. 
Nobody can have forgotten the 
delightful scene of his daily or al- 
most daily arrival at that beloved 
nest which he had arranged for 
his daughter, and in which he now 
found more than the familiar love 
which had been his all his life, the 
zest of brilliant talk, and com- 
munion with a mind that could 
understand and call forth the 
treasures of his own. Lockhart 
responded with all that was in 
him to this wonderful call. How 
he responded, with what insight 
and perception, with what know- 
ledge and sympathy, the whole 
world knows. We might never 
have been aware, perhaps, we at 
least of the later generation, what 
manner of man Scott was, had it 
not been for this most fortunate 
marriage. The younger of the two 
was not a happy man like Sir 
Walter by the gift of God, nor did 
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he ever attain the greatness which 
the sanguine eyes of his fatherly 
friend believed in for him, in that 
world that was for the winning. 
He had pangs in his life more 
keen and sharp than Sir Walter, 
in all the tragedy of his ending, 
ever knew. But Lockhart can 
never be forgotten while literature 
lasts. He has built a monument 
which is more worthy than the 
“abour of an age in piléd stones,” 
or the “sky-ypiercing pyramid 
disdained by the poet.” It is 
through him that we fully know 
our Scott, and it was through 
him that a great part of the plea- 
sure of Scott’s crowning years was 
fulfilled and made most bright. 
We have not tried to quote the 
letters from any literary point of 
view. They are admirable to 
read, and ful] of the most delight- 
ful pictures of all around him and 
revelations of himself; but they 
are not literature, strictly speak- 
ing, nor to be set forth as exam- 
ples of Scott’s style or of any 
style. They are eminently what 
they profess to be, private letters 
in which publication or any special 
grace of utterance was not thought 
of. We could collect in five 
minutes a little store of wise or of 
piquant sayings—but to what use? 
since happily he is too well known 
to all the world to make such 
selections needful. We all know 
how the humour flows, like the 
sparkle in one of his own streams, 
flashing out here and there with- 
out rhyme or reason; and how 
there is scarcely a moment in 
which he does not hum a line of 
a ballad, or turn a touch of Shake- 
speare into use, or betray in some 
other way the overflowing from 
all sources with which his mind is 
full, which has so much of its own 
in store for every need. We will 
not even enter into the question 
why he should have told Lady 
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Louisa Stuart, and Morritt, and 
even Joanna Baillie, his secret, 
but not his “dearest friend,” the 
“friend of his heart,” Lady Aber- 
corn, Why was this? No doubt 
there was some reason; but we 
are wae for that poor lady, and 
feel she has been injured for ever, 
notwithstanding that the anony- 
mous author of ‘ Waverley’ did 
send her his books. It was a good 
thought to intersperse a few 
letters from Sir Walter’s corres- 
pondents among those addressed 
to them. Lady Louisa Stuart is 
an admirable example of a type 
happily well known and familiar 
among us—the old-fashioned ‘‘lady 
of quality,” related to and con- 
nected with everybody of note in 
her generation and the previous 
one, lively of intellect and sym- 
pathetic of mind, and delighted 
above everything to be the con- 
fidant of a man of genius, and 
wear the glory of his friendship 
in her cap as a distinction better 
than diamonds, even though these 
were historical jewels. Lady 
Abercorn is less distinct, but we 
are sorry for her all the same. 
Once more we repeat, we are 
glad to have in these volumes the 
record of Scott’s best and most 
happy years. The wind is still in 
his sails and the sunshine on his 
way when we leave him. It is 
true that the Lockharts had al- 
ready gone to London, leaving a 
melancholy gap: and that the ill- 
ness which already @ plusieurs 
reprises had seized upon him, was 
making landmarks in his life ; but 
no great blow had fallen as yet, 
and his noble head was still held 
high. We remember in one of the 
books of our childhood, Madame 
Cottin’s delightful ‘ Elisabeth,’ 
what a vague shadow came down 
upon our childish soul when the 
author, after recounting the trium- 
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phant marriage of the much-tried 
heroine, concluded by saying that 
she must close the book lest the 
morrow might bring some misfor- 
tune to record. Why? we asked 
wistfully, feeling as if all our de- 
light had gone down like a house 
of cards. But we ask why no 
longer. It is the course of nature. 
After all, it was only a gentler 
course of nature which saddened 
Sir Walter in the wintry days of 
25. He discontinues the Abbots- 
ford hunt because old friends had 
passed away, and (sadder still) “I 
have no young folks to head the 
field.” He tries to see the good 
side of the Lockharts’ departure, 
which he himself has promoted as 
for their advantage ; but it is “a 
doleful change on all sides,”—“a 
sore deprivation to those who re- 
main behind.” And Christmas 
that year is sad. ‘“ We are dull 
enough here,” he says. “I am 
sitting in my little room off the 
library, with Ginger and Spice to 
keep me company. Mamma and 
Anne sit at the other end, in the 
little breakfast-parlour, over the 
fire; and there is our merry Christ- 
mas, an’t please you.” Alas, like 
many other merry Christmases, 
sound of mockery! after the birds 
have gone from the nest. We close 
the book with a little dull ache in 
our heart. To-morrow or another 
page, as Madame Cottin said, 
must have disaster to record. 
And so it had; and resulting 
from that disaster one of the 
noblest spectacles ever set before 
man—a lesson, an example, a con- 
solation. Is disaster then what 
it seems, something malign, the 
crash of evil fate? or but a spe- 
cially magnificent scene in that 
great, ever- renewed, world - tra- 
gedy which it is our human busi- 
ness to play out, within the eager 
cognisance of all the spheres 4 
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THE STORY OF MARGREDEL: 


BEING 


A FIRESIDE HISTORY OF A FIFESHIRE FAMILY. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THERE used to be a little boy 
of my acquaintance in this same 
town of Kirkcaldy who, in his bed 
in the dark attics near the stars, 
never was afraid or lonely so long 
as the noises of the street echoed 
among the rafters. He felt that 
no harm could come to him when 
so many men were happy or busy 
together beneath his windows. 
And folks older than he have made 
the same mistake. 

Beatrix did, for example, when 
she failed to see—possibly she was 
constituted so that she could not 
see—beneath the surface of men 
and manners, to recognise the 
common hopes and passions in 
human beings which prevent them 
being mere liveried servants, this 
one of rank, that one of pov- 
erty, another of intellect. Her 
disgust at 


‘‘ The steir, strabush, and strife ” 


of this little burgh town was un- 
relieved by any thought of the 
eternal joys and woes beneath. 
Quick to see the rather countrified 
manners of Wull Oliphant, she 
never gauged his worth, though it 
was more sterling than she was 
likely again to have the refusal of. 
But that was her business — and 
Wull’s. 

He was possessed by a strong 
and honest and very determined 
passion, and its crisis approached 
with Beatrix’s departure. Once 
or twice since her display of cold- 
ness he had contemplated declar- 
ing himself in writing. He had 
elaborate periods at his tongue’s 
tip — refined in those chimney- 








gazing reveries on the west wall— 
and had put pen to paper even. 
But, like a simple-minded town 
councillor all the world over, he 
had no small opinion of his powers 
of eloquence, and so he awaited 
the tongue’s opportunity. 

It had not come by the day 
before her departure; but he had 
hopes that it would that night at 
the Citizens’ Ball, the red-letter 
event of the season, at which 
Beatrix had consented to shine. 
The gaiety of the town’s society 
was to be eclipsed the following 
forenoon, when she took her seat 
in the Royal mail. 

T think I see that tall, handsome 
figure among his ships that day, 
stumbling faithfully through his 
duties, with Beatrix, Beatrix, Bea- 
trix drumming in his head. As 
the afternoon wore on, the strain 
caused some heart-sinking. What 
if, after all, he were not able to 
pour into her ears those expres- 
sions of love which he had framed, 
and imagined he could repeat in 
the rapture of her presence? With 
that fear possessing him, so that 
the ships’ masts went round like 
the key-hole of the Bailie’s door, 
he went home and penned this 
epistle, addressed, with many flour- 
ishes, “To Mistress Beatrix Mor- 
ley, at Bailie Malcolm’s” :— 


“Dear Mapam,—Pardon the 
liberty I take in addressing you, 
Acknowledging the sincerity and 
Ardour of a Passion thy Amiable 
Perfections has inclined me with, 
Which flame being so strongly 
animated by that affability and 
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Sweetness of temper, that Graceful 
Mien and Deportment, and above 
all that unparalleled and captivat- 
ing loveliness and Beauty which 
thou art possessed of, has so inex- 
tricably attached my Affections 
for Thee, that in Thy Power De- 
pends all my Destiny either to in- 
finite happiness or endless Misery 
and Solitude. The reason of my 
penning this was, being afraid of 
not meeting a favourable oppor- 
tunity to express my sentiments 
in a verbal declaration. In hopes 
that this will meet with the de- 
sired Reception, is the earnest 
Prayer of, Dear Madam, Your 
faithful and Sincere Swain, 
“WILLIAM OLIPHANT.” 


This amorous epistle, duly copied, 
and sealed with his black seal,— 
and if impressed with his lips also, 
where is the man has the right to 
laugh at the folly /—was delivered 
at Bailie Malcolm’s. The servant 
who took it in was so overcome at 
the moment with the glories of 
Beatrix’s wardrobe that she forgot 
all about it, and thus it lay un- 
noticed while the party from the 
Bailie’s walked, with their maids in 
attendance, the narrow unpaved 
footpath to the Tolbooth. They 
had to pick their steps among the 
pools of water, in which danced 
the flickering reflections of the Tol- 
booth Hall, turned for the nonce 
into a ball-room. At the foot of 
the stairs Trickie Morton, in 
cocked hat and breeches, and look- 
ing terrible with his halbert, an- 
nounced them with a “ Mak’ room 
for the Bailie’s leddies!” and, as 
they mounted, the urchins laid 
dirty fingers on their cloaks, as if 
there. was virtue in touching 
beauty’s covering without Trickie 
observing them. 

When Wull entered a little 
later, his eyes went out instantly, 
and yet timidly, to the top of the 


room where Beatrix sat. If he 
expected, in return, a shy shrink- 
ing glance in his direction, he was 
disappointed. Beatrix looked very 
calm in her loveliness, which out- 
shone all the beauty Kirkcaldy 
could muster, and at the sight of 
her his love and desire welled up 
in his heart. Only, her manner, 
when he ventured to approach her, 
showed no change. There was 
nothing in her greeting to indicate 
how she had received his letter. 
There was certainly no reciprocity 
of his nervousness and timidity, 
such as she ought to have shown, 
he thought, in shaking the hand 
that had subscribed him her faith- 
ful and sincere swain. And so the 
big, honest, simple-minded mer- 
chant danced his dances, and felt 
very puzzled and unhappy through 
them all. 

Then he overheard Kate remark 
that Beatrix was leaving the next 
morning. It seemed to him that 
he looked towards the most radiant 
corner, and that Beatrix sat in it 
alone. He walked up to her. 

‘You leave to-morrow,” he said ; 
and she smiled a reply, with a 
lurking anticipation in her eyes. 

** And what’s my answer?” he 
went on, abruptly, being annoyed. 

She caught the tone and ban- 
ished the smile. But he was 
bending over her. 

“ Beatrix, it’s all true that I 
wrote ye. I love you.” 

She looked around in vexation, 
then dropped her fan. “Pick it 
up, stupid,” she said; and as he 
stooped to obey, while the pain 
of her words stounded to his 
heart, she rose and would have 
swept across the room to her 
cousins. 

But her way was barred. A 
sudden commotion had arisen, and 
from the doorway sounded shouts 
and the stamping of feet. The 
ladies fell back in affright, and 
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instinctively Beatrix shrank to 
Wull’s side. 

With her close to him, the in- 
fatuation gained the upper hand. 

“Tt’s nothing,” he said, reassur- 
ingly. ‘‘ Nothing but some priso- 
ner. They'll be bringing him to 
the lock-up.” 

As he spoke, a struggling, swear- 
ing, kicking piece of humanity was 
being dragged across the floor to 
the cells. The dancers chattered 
and laughed in the middle of the 
floor again. 

Wull, still close to her, went on 
persistently, but in the same gentle 
tones— 

“Ts that my answer, Beatrix? 
I surely merited a kinder one, 
even if it wasn’t the one I hoped 
for.” 

There was something so grave 
and dignified in his words that 
he appeared in her eyes in a new 
light. 

The Bailie was crossing the floor 
to where they stood. 

“T didn’t mean what I said,” 
she whispered to Wull, looking 
up. The gawky young Scotsman 
had touched her womanliness into 
life. 

‘“‘T did mean—to say—No,” she 
went on eagerly, seeing the light 
of hope in his eyes ; “‘ but not—not 
—not that way.” 

“Tt’s Rab the Smuggler,” said 
the Bailie, at their side now. 
“Were ye feared, Beatrix? You 
look struck all of a heap.” 

He turned to Wull. 

“The men that cotch ’m are at 
the door. Gang and see them.” 

He gave his arm to Beatrix. 
*T’ll keep her for you till you come 
back.” And Wull left. 

“Tm not so young as I was 
once, or I would be substitute for 
naebody,” the Bailie said, by way 
of a compliment. “I canna ask 
you to dance. It’s like sound- 
ing a peerie when I get on the 
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floor. I go bumming round till 
I bump against something.” 

Beatrix did not know what a 
peerie was ; but the Bailie did not 
leave you in doubt when he meant 
to be facetious, and she laughed 
with him. 

Yet she was in no laughing 
mood. She must not look Wil- 
liam in the face again that night, 
and to-morrow she would be gone. 
She gave a sigh of relief. Not 
that she feared his persistence. 

The Jast glimpse of him she had 
got was when the flush of pain 
swept across his face as the Bailie 
said, “ I’ll keep her for you till you 
come back.” She could trust to 
his accepting his answer, Rather, 
she felt that he took it better 
than she had given it; and there- 
fore she was ashamed and uncom- 
fortable, and therefore, also, in the 
argument of her life, ready to 
escape the discomfort. 

“T did get a fright with all that 
noise,” she said, turning to her 
companion. “I wish you would 
take me home. Don’t tell the 
girls—let them have their dance. 
The being alone will put me all 
right.” 

By the time Wull returned, she 
was in her own room, with his 
letter in her hand, the seal un- 
broken. Something said to her, 
“You think well of him now. 
You will not think so well of him 
if you read this letter.” It was 
really with a better instinct than 
usually ruled her that she flung 
it, unread, into the fire. 

Wull spent half the night far out 
on the sands. Backward and for- 
ward on a long stretch he might 
have been seen in the moonlight— 
the incoming tide warning him 
nearer the town as it washed about 
his feet. Wounded love and pride 
lapped his consciousness, like the 
waves breaking monotonously on 
his ears. 
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Most people float on life’s tide 
like boats moored in a quiet bay. 
They scarce know how they have 
got hold of principles that are 
good serviceable stakes, or how 
strong are the chains which habit 
has heen forging. When the storm 
comes, they are surprised them- 
selves to find how fast they hold. 

All night long Wull pulled at 
the chains. There was a terrible 
jabble of emotions, and it seemed 
to him he must be washed out to 
sea. But there never was any 
real danger. He held fast. 

Even next morning he felt better, 
when he awoke to a clear, almost 
business-like, recognition that his 
dream was over. 

When he went down to the 
breakfast-room, Marjory was 
awaiting him. 

“T had a veesit from Rab 
Hetherwick last nicht,” she told 
him. ‘“ Mistress Douglas has 
gotten a laddie.” 

Wull had heard this, as she 
knew; for Rab Hetherwick had 
brought the news ten days before, 
and he and Marjory had talked of 
it. But Wull’s mind was running 
on Beatrix, and he thought that 
Marjory, after her fashion, was 
leading up to the same subject. 

** Your news are nane the waur 
o’ being old,” he answered. 

“The laddie’s doing weel,” she 
went on, not heeding, “and so 
was the mither till she met wi’ an 
accident. If she recover, the 
doctor says, she maun be a cripple 
a’ her days;” and she told him 
Rab’s confused story, which the 
reader knows already. 

“They've had a quarrel,—Mais- 
ter Douglas and she, —Thrift says,” 
she added. 

“But I thought Thrift said she 
fell?” asked Wull, unable to miss 
the drift of the last words. 


“She’s boot to say’t. But it 


tak’s nae skill to read ayont the 
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tongue, Thrift says as weel. Hoo 
cud she play sic a dunt on her ain 
drawin’-room flair?” 

“D’ye think I'll sit and listen 
to tales like that?” Wull cried in 
vexation, pushing his plate and 
cup from him. 

‘No’ mair nor mysel’, Maister 
Will’um,” said Marjory, ignoring 
his rebuke. ‘“ Aince I heard his 
clash, I sent him awa’, quick 
enough.” If she meant that she 
didn’t let him go until she had 
heard all he had to tell, she was 
right, certainly. “ But,” she went 
on, “he’s to let me ken if the 
leddy gets waur.” 

Wull had risen and leaned upon 
the oaken window-frame, looking 
down on the busy street. It was 
a frosty morning. Everything 
looked so ordinary, so common- 
place, so exactly as on any morn- 
ing. Grain-carts rumbled past. In 
front of their windows the shop- 
keepers were busily scraping the 
snow that had fallen overnight ; 
a few late ones, looking cold and 
conscious, were only removing their 
shutters. As he stood, the tooting 
of the guard’s horn sounded on the 
air; the next minute the mail- 
coach rounded the sharp bend of 
the street, and careered westwards. 
The sight sent a pang to Wull’s 
heart. Beatrix was to join that 
coach ; then she would be gone for 
ever. Well, that dream was over. 
And to take its place was the old 
grief of years, drowned in the ecs- 
tasy of the past weeks, and now 
returned with Marjory’s words. 
As yet, the old sorrow was easier 
to bear than the present chagrin. 
It was a reason why it was better 
that Beatrix had rejected him. 
With which little sop he tried 
to satisfy his wounded pride. 

But Jean Oliphant a cripple, 
dying—already dead, it might be! 
There was no cure for that old 
family sore. 
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“Come and tak’ your breakfast,” 
said Marjory, coaxingly, at his 
elbow. ‘You're as white’s a 
sheet,” she added, as he turned 
to her. 

“OQ Marjory,” he said, looking 
down into her face, “you ken 
better nor think Dug needed to 
hurt her.” 

The descent to melodrama is 
easy in life as in literature. There 
was a touch of it in his next 
words— 

‘Each ane must dree his weird.” 

But Marjory had long identified 
herself with the troubles of her 
master’s house, and she knew the 
depths from which his appeal came. 

“*My poor man!” was all she 
could say, as if she had been 
speaking to a child; “and oors 
is a sair ane.” 

The Malcolm girls spoke out 
bitterly, of course, about their 
cousin’s conduct to Wull. Their 
father, to their indignation, did 
not join them in their strong 
speaking. Men, when appealed 
to in such a case, may not sneer 
at the woman ; but they are pretty 
certain to laugh at the man. A\l- 
most always in middle-aged men 
there is a flavour of cynicism 
which acts as an excellent anti- 
dote to sentimentalism. 

The Bailie contented himself 
with saying— 

“Tt’s maybe just as well she’s 
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awa’. It’s an ill browst they’ve 
aye made that married an Oli- 
phant.” 

Therein he did no more than re- 
flect the opinion of the coffee-room, 
which the news from Eden Braes 
and Wull’s disappointment (the 
gossips knew everything that went 
on) had caused to crop up afresh. 
He could not quite abstain from 
magnifying his own importance 
through Beatrix, and let fall hints 
to his cronies about the “big 
marriage” she was going to make. 
And these boasts, reaching Wull’s 
ears, brought with them some ease, 
if not exactly comfort. 

Meanwhile Rab Hetherwick 
brought regular news of Thrift’s 
mistress, until Jean was able, 
with what results we have seen, 
to entertain her husband’s guests. 
By that time things were jogging 
on in much their old way in 
the little town. So it seemed to 
Wull. They had not changed, in- 
deed, because love’s dream had 
flashed across his grey sky only 
to leave it greyer. Why should 
they? The world goes on its way, 
heedless of the waning or the 
rising of bright stars. Yet every- 
where hearts leap and grow heavy. 
Wull, you see, was like the little 
boy I told you of, who could not be- 
lieve that anything unusual could 
happen to him, without his fellow- 
men changing their ways with his. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Seven years have gone past— 
time enough for a grand passion 
to recover. Time enough, even, 
to allow of its laughing at itself 
in its sleeve, as when, for ex- 
ample, it bows deeply to Beatrix 
when she returns—on a gentle- 
man’s arm this time,—and justify- 
ing Providence, which sent wounds 
to its pride, so sufficiently healed 


now that an interchange of snuff- 
boxes with the lady’s husband does 
not make them even tender. ‘“ A 
pleasant affable gentleman, the 
owner of the snuff-box, but not 
what you would call brilliant, and 
not at all courtly,” says the de- 
crepit Grand Passion, rejected for 
want of manners, remember. ‘ Not 
quite .” But there! The 
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standard of comparison is ridicu- 
lously high. 

The fever quite gone, beyond 
the danger of a relapse, we are 
not likely to take it again; and 
in the thought there is some con- 
solation for a pock-pit it has left 
here and there. Still, it has made 
a difference. We look to our boot- 
soles more carefully, and put flannel 
next our skin as certainly as the 
autumn fair falls, and require our 
night-cap—with the lemon care- 
fully measured—more regularly, 
and enjoy it more. When love’s 
fever is over we think less highly 
of self, but see all the more reason 
for taking care of it. We no 
longer spell life with a woman’s 
name; but we spell many other 
things into it,—creature comforts, 
money, habits that have become 
pleasures with repetition ; oftener, 
perhaps, than we think, the fear 
of death. 

To some such condition did 
Wull reach during these seven 
years. His fever, gone past the 
danger of relapse, left its temper- 
ing effects on his character, on his 
habitude, in an ageing before its 
time, a firmer settlement in busi- 
ness, a hugging of life just when 
there had vanished from it the 
glamour which made it worth the 
living. 

For a man of thirty odds this 
was, in any case, a sad state of 
matters. Happily, being the result 
of circumstances, and not of any 
depravity, it was not past remedy. 
At the end of the seven years 
came a new lease of life and love 
and interests; and Marjory Bain, 
the old housekeeper, brought it 
about. 

Marjory, like most of her class, 
was a saving body, and had a re- 
spectable nest-egg laid up against 
the hazards of old age. That, 
as long as an Oliphant lived, a 
crust to eat and a roof above her 
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head were secured, she knew well. 
But it was against the spirit of 
Scotswomen in her position to 
be dependent on their masters ; 
besides, frugality was a virtue. 
Consequently, when Marjory was 
laid past from active service, and 
felt that her days were numbered, 
the disposition of her little effects 
began to worry her. She had 
nieces who kept a toy-shop in a 
neighbouring town; they were to 
share her savings. To gossips and 
acquaintances legacies of numer- 
ous trifles were to be left. But 
as she sat through the long days, 
by the kitchen-window,—she could 
move about but little now,—look- 
ing out on the garden, and the 
church and churchyard beyond, 
and her little estate there, as she 
used to say, she had other thoughts 
as well. There were heavy mem- 
ories of both happy and sad times 
in the family since she had entered 
its service. Nature has strange 
ways. Have you ever noticed the 
level rays of the afternoon sun 
feel their way to your heart, and 
soften it, if it needed softening, 
or make it tender if it had grown 
selfish in the heat of the day? 
And has not the afternoon of life, 
the quiet sunny afternoon before 
the twilight falls, a mellowing in- 
fluence on the soul that has soon 
to face the darkness? As Mar- 
jory sat there, at any rate, there 
stole into her mind the thought, 
and then the fearful hope, that 
her little affairs might be the 
means of bringing the sons of the 
family together. 

When winter came she took to 
her bed. She had every attention, 
but there is no cure save one for 
age. Willy treated her as he might 
have treated an aunt or an elder 
sister, visiting her room each morn- 
ing, and when he returned from 
business each afternoon. With his 
cheery “ How d’ye feel thi’ day ?” 
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he raised her spirits, even when her 
reply was, “I’m growin’ weary.” 

‘‘ Nonsense, woman!” he would 
say. ‘‘A’s no’ tint that’s in hazard. 
The house’s no’ in ashes when the 
lum’s afire. We'll ha’e ye but the 
kitchen afore long.” 

One morning she said to him— 

*'You’ve been kind, kind to me. 
I’m maist ashamed to ask another 
favour.” 

He kept her hand in his, and, 
drawing a chair to the bedside, sat 
down beside her. The action be- 
lied his cheery words. 

She told him of all her wishes: 
about her burial, and her trinkets, 
and her will lying in the desk at 
her head. Then, with a trembling, 
fearful look in her eyes, she watched 
the effect of the grand coup—the 
first strategy, the last charity of 
the seventy years which had 
brought her to her bed at last. 

“T’ve made you and Maister 
Douglas my trustees. Could I no’ 
set eyes on him afore I dee?” 

For a second habit guided him, 
and he looked, indifferently yet 
searchingly, into her eyes, like a 
man accustomed to level his wits 
with other men every day of his 
life. The next, all the artifice 
of her love lay bare for him. 
There was a lump in his throat, 
for the first time for many a day, 
as he said the word and gave her 
hand the pressure that told her 
that her hope was his. 

But would Douglas come? Her 
message was away to him with Rab 
Hetherwick. She knew that he 
might not come: that, even if he 
did, it could not be for a day or 
two. Yet the carrier was not half- 
way on the road to Eden Braes 
when her ears watched for the 
well-known step that had been 
absent on the stair so long. 

“T’m expectin’ Maister Douglas 
from Eden Braes to see me, ane 0’ 
they days,” she told the maid who 
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had been called in, when she grew 
feeble, to assist in the household 
work. She said, “I’m expectin’ 
Douglas,” as if she spoke of 
an everyday event. What girl 
brought up as this one was, within 
sight of the ships’ masts at the 
pier, had not heard of Douglas 
Oliphant—of his good looks, which 
he carried like the Prince of Dark- 
ness, of all his story? Therefore, 
she lied to the maid with trem- 
bling words, and gave her instruc- 
tions what she was to do when he 
came, if he did come: to hold open 
the door, as to her master, and 
send him to Marjory’s room. He 
had not forgotten the way to 
Marjory’s room, surely. 

Then she lay back in her bed 
and listened for the coming of a 
reconciliation. And even as she 
lay and listened, another heart in 
Eden Braes, crippled and wellnigh 
breaking, tremblingly followed 
Douglas as he rode along the frosty 
highway to the sea. Was the 
dark cloud about to show its silver 
lining now? It had been dark, 
surely at its darkest, a few nights 
ago, when Jean bared her bleeding 
heart to Douglas. But to-day he 
had told her of Rab’s message ; 
and she had the woman’s wit to 
be silent as he rode forth to obey 
it, and, in patience, waited the 
dawn. 

From here and there, as he rode 
between the hedgerows on the hill 
above Kirkcaldy, Douglas caught 
a peep of the grey walls, and the 
small deep windows in them, of 
his old home. The real thing 
lacks the colour of the thing hoped 
for: the old house seemed to have 
no special welcome for him. When 
he had stabled his horse, and 
walked eastwards, he met none of 
his old friends. A new generation 
had grown up, and did not seem 
to recognise him, though many of 
them looked hard. He had recol- 
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lections of one such walk years 
ago. Perhaps he felt it hard that 
always it should be he who re- 
turned after long absence. And 
then—that dark bend in the stair. 
He mounted the steps quickly 
after that ugly recollection. Evi- 
dently Marjory heard him, for the 
maid had the door open in a 
second, so that he scarce seemed to 
have knocked for admission to his 
old home, but was sent directly to 
Marjory’s room. Instinctively he 
carried his hat and whip with him 
there. 

Marjory’s heart went out to the 
first-born as soon as he darkened 
the doorway. When he laid his 
hand kindly on the thin, shrivelled 
one on the coverlid, she would 
fain have drawn the handsome 
face closer to her for one long look 
at it; but she restrained her feel- 
ings that she might spare his. 

Tak’ a chair,” she said, with the 
instinct of a servant. The next 
minute she added, “This is my 
corner in the hoose, whaur I may 
entertain.” Thus she restrained 
her love from striking home in 
reproach. Once only she un- 
sheathed it. 

**Forby twa or three bit things 
to my acquaintance, my a’ gangs 
to my ain friends. Ah! Maister 
Douglas, I’ve lived a while in the 
warld, and I’ve learned there’s 
nane sae near as yer ain kin after 
a’. I want you,” she went on, 
“you and Maister Willy, to be 
trustees o’ my bawbees. Ye’ll no 
conter me in that?” 

*No, no, Marjory: Wull and 
I ’ll manage.” 

She could have cried for very joy. 

“There’s some refreshment for 
you in the dining-room. Here, 
Maggie !” 

The girl came at her call, half 
afraid to lift her eyes to face this 
wicked hero of a dozen fireside 
tales. The shapely legs, encased 
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in buckskin and polished top-boots, 
sprawling across the floor as he 
leant over Marjory’s bed—these 
she saw first, and they were indi- 
cative to her untutored mind of 
handsome profligacy. 

“ Tak’ Maister Douglas to his ain 
room,” Marjory said, as if she had 
not primed the girl for that mes- 
sage. ‘We ken ’t as your room 
still,” she said, looking at Doug- 
las, and smiling. . 

And there, as she had said, was 
his room, even as he had left it. 
The old prints were on the wall, 
the black-letter volumes of plays 
on the shelf, the stag’s horns 
above the fireplace, flanked with 
the rusty naval swords, about 
which the aroma of bloodshed and 
romance still hung. 

When he had washed, he came 
to the dining-room and sat down 
to eat. While there a step sounded 
on the stair, and passed the door 
to the kitchen. He knew that it 
was Wull’s step; and Marjory re- 
cognised it of course, and picked up 
Douglas’s whip, as Wull entered, 
and waved it above her head, like 
a child, with tears in her eyes. 

Wull grew red, and then pale. 

* He’s at his meat in the dining- 
room, waitin’ you. Gang in an’ see 
him. Oh, he’s a braw, braw man.” 

But Wull had gone. She heard 
the dining-room door open, and 
Wull’s voice, shakily, ‘ Dug.” 
Then the door closed on the re- 
conciliation, and we may keep it 
closed. 


Spring in the air, spring in the 
hedgerows, spring in the black- 
bird’s song, spring in Wull’s heart, 
as two months later he rode into 


Eden Braes. In the steading 
stood a boy and a girl—the girl a 
fair red-and-white beauty already. 
Here, evidently, were his nephew 
and niece. 

He led up his horse to where 
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they stood, and, addressing the 
boy, said— 

““Who are you, little man?” 

“I’m de laird of all de byres, 
and Jean’s de laird of all de cows.” 

Wull looked laughingly from the 
little fellow to his sister. 

“ And this is Jean, I suppose?” 
he said. 

“And who's you?” the boy 
asked, nodding. 

‘ “My name’s the same as yours, 
if I mistake na,” Wull answered. 
*T’m called Willy Oliphant.” 

‘“‘ Here’s the other Willy,” cried 
the boy, running up to Jean, and 
clapping his hands. 

Then she addressed him : 

“Father's hunting, and won’t 
be home till dark. But mamma’s 
in the house. She’s always in the 
house,” she added, sadly. “I'll 
take you to her.” 

Already her brother was leading 
the way to the stable. 

“Come and see my doos,” he 
cried. 

“ Afterwards. We'll see your 
doos by-and-by,” Wull said, strok- 
ing the fair hair. 

When he had stabled his horse, 
they took him indoors. Jean 
heard their steps mixing with a 
heavier one, and with a bright 
flash of recognition knew that it 
was Wull’s. 

She never felt the cruelty of her 
accident more than now, when she 
could not go to meet him. Her 
children led him to her, and she 
kept his hand in hers a minute as 
she looked at him. Then, with the 
least possible tremor, she said— 

“You're not changed ae bit, 
Willy.” 

* And you?” was the natural 
sequence of his thoughts. With 
a touch of that loutishness which 
Beatrix scorned, he kept look- 
ing at her with his great round 
eyes. 

“You mustn’t stare at my grey 
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hairs in that way, Wull. You're 
not a lady’s man,—that’s clear.” 

She was the old Jean. 

Then they fell to speak of the 
seed-time, and the play of the 
season, but never a word of their 
years of winter or of the new 
spring that was budding. At 
length Wull said, anxious to get 
out to the fresh air for a little,— 

“Tl go out and see Willy’s 
doos. I promised to do so as soon 
as I had shaken hands.” 

And she bade her little girl run 
out with them—so that she might 
get a “good long think,” as she 
said to herself. 

The Sturm und Drang period 
seemed passed in the lives of the 
three people who sat round the 
fire when the children had gone 
to bed. They sat close over the 
coals, as the habit is at the end of 
the night or at the end of the 
winter ; the two men a little aim- 
less, not having their pipes in 
Jean’s room, and Wull not able 
to keep his eyes off her grey 
hair. 

** No word of a new housekeeper 
down bye, Wull?” she said once, 
when she caught his glance. 

“‘Marjory’s very frail,” he re- 
plied. “But I can’t get a new 
one as long as she lives.” 

“But I meant ” she said, 
with a smile, while Douglas drew 
in his sprawling feet, feeling a 
little uncomfortable. 

“Oh, I see,” said Wull. 
no: I’m too old! 


“ No, 
I’m not a lady’s 
man: you yourself told me.” 
Douglas wondered when. 
“D’ye mind me teaching you 
your history in the garret, Wull?” 
“ Ay, fine!” he replied, bend- 


ing a hot face over the coals. All 
afternoon he had been comparing 
these grey locks and sad eyes with 
the locks and the eyes which he 
worshipped then. He was half 
afraid that she was going to grant 
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him his wish now. But she only 
said, with half a laugh, half a 
sigh, — 

“Tt’s a long time since that— 
for married folks. But you're a 
young man yet.” ; 

And “Heigh-ho, well-a-well,” 
Wull said, leaning back in his 
chair, and clasping his hands be- 
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hind his head. They all looked 
silently into the embers, and had 
their own thoughts. 

And then, and the next morn- 
ing, when she waved her hand to 
Wull as he rode out of Eden Braes, 
Jean felt happy in the thought 
that the winter was over, and 
the summer days had come. 


PART II. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The second door on Kirkcaldy 
High Street, west from the house 
of the Oliphants, was mounted 
with a brass plate, on which was 
inscribed, in a rather flowery style 
of lettering :— 





MONS. ROBERT MALBERT, 


PROFESSOR OF LANGUAGES. 











That brass plate was as old, or 
nearly as old, as the bit of family 
history which I have been narrat- 
ing. Since its appearance, fifteen 
years before, gave some pretensions 
to the humble house it adorned, 
the very daintiest knuckles in and 
about the town had knocked on 
the panel above it; for the Mons. 
Malbert whose avocation it an- 
nounced had made a reputation 
for himself in imparting a know- 
ledge of languages, and especially 
of the French which is of Paris. 
During all these years there had 
lived with this popular professor 
his niece Margrédel; at no time 
any other save the nurse-girl whose 
services her age required. A day 
was to come when it was a strange 
thought to Wull Oliphant that 
they and he, whose fortunes were 
so linked with one another, for 


years should have spent sunny 
hours in neighbouring gardens, and 
passed and repassed cn the old 
street, without so much as inter- 
changing a word or even a nod. 
As it was, he knew neither more 
nor less than his neighbours about 
this little French household. 

Any one could have told you 
that Robert Malbert had been 
wounded in the wars, and brought 
to England as a prisoner of war. 
The country had been full of pris- 
oners. Every well-to-do youth in 
the town could recall a holiday 
when he went to the castle in Edin- 
burgh on his father’s hand to see 
the Frenchies plaiting their straw 
ornaments. Fewer knew that it 
was on the other side of the Firth, 
in Penicuik, that his prison-house 
had been. And why, when he 
went back to France on the con- 
clusion of the Peace, he had re- 
turned to Scotland, why he had 
settled in Kirkcaldy, or who this 
little Margrédel English, his sis- 
ter’s child, he gave out, really was— 
these were points upon which the 
subtlest inquiries could not induce 
him to give any information. His 
manner, indeed, was taciturn and 
gruff. He repulsed rather than 
invited overtures of friendship, and 
sometimes so fiercely that the 
hardiest were afraid to make them 
afresh. He might have been won 
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through the child, had he not kept 
her entirely to himself, devoting 
to her all the time that was not 
occupied with his teaching, and, 
apparently, not a little of the 
affection which he denied his 


neighbours. 
At the end of fifteen years 
Margrédel had grown into a 


woman; but the secrets of her 
history, if it had any, remained 
unsolved. The townspeople had 
ceased to make the advances which 
he might have met more frankly 
now, and sent their children to 
the French teacher for the benefits 
they derived from him, allowing 
him and his niece to lead their 
retired life without more than a 
stray comment thereon. 

It was left to little Jean Oli- 
phant (not so little now, but a tall, 
comely lass about to leave school) 
to break down the reserve which 
they practised. 

Even as in the early days after 
their marriage, all Cupar and 
Edenside took an interest in the 
laird of Eden Braes and his pretty 
little wife, so they began to look 
with kindly eyes on their children, 
when the two, Jean on her dapple 
grey and Willy on the brown 
pony, clattered over Cupar cause- 
way on their way to Dominie 
Skinner’s school in the Crossgate. 
Without rising from their tables, 
the folks in the houses they passed 
noted their arrival. It was as good 
as chimes—so they said—the Jong 
stride of the grey, the pitter-patter 
of Willy’s pony. And when, by 
reason of sickness or stress of 
weather, the children remained at 
home, as sometimes happened, the 
sense of fitness in some minds was 
as much disturbed, the domestic 
economy of many families as much 
upset, as if the town clock had 
struck work over night. 

In the school itself there were 
no fine social distinctions. The 
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humblest burgher’s boy and the 
squire’s son sat side by side if 
they spelled their name with the 
same initial letter. Jean Oliphant 
from Eden Braes, and other Jeans, 
whose fathers and mothers sold 
candles or baby-linen, were all the 
same to the dominie. He addressed 
them as Jean this-or-that or as 
Dame this-or-that, according as 
what followed was by way of en- 
couragement or chiding; but his 
favours and rebukes were dis- 
tributed with the same impartiality 
with which, in his half - yearly 
visitations, he drank the chandler’s 
ale or the squire’s claret. If any 
bias was hinted against him ever, 
it was by the favoured side towards 
whom he leaned. All boys are 
cynics when the schoolmaster is 
the text. At the end of a heavy 
day’s caning, while none of the 
recipients, of course, allowed their 
deserts, it was generally left to 
the fortunate one who was passed 
over to suggest the strange coin- 
cidence of that fact with the other, 
that he was the bearer of a mes- 
sage to his parents that that night 
was set aside by the dominie for 
his periodical call. 

In the same way there was, 
among the children themselves, 
an esprit du corps which no social 
differences interfered with—even 
as their fathers, and indeed Fife 
men generally, were “a’ John 
Tamson’s bairns” in sport and in 
games. Among the humbler fami- 
lies, as among the gentlest, the 
parents had a tacit understanding 
that no shadow on the reputation 
of father or sister or brother should 
prevent equal attention being paid 
to all children whom their own 
boys and girls delighted to reckon 
their friends. 

Undoubtedly some such shad- 
ows did rest upon the household 
at Eden Braes: the sharp one 
cast by Douglas’s conduct, and 
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those, less defined, by slander and 
a half-mysterious tradition. In 
spite of them, the lonely woman, 
tied to her chair, had kept the 
sympathy of the neighbouring 
families always ; and just on their 
account it was, perhaps, that so 
many motherly hearts were beat- 
ing beneath both silks and home- 
spuns with a special “liking” for 
her children. With Jean and 
Willy running in and out among 
them, with their frank and inno- 
cent talk, they wondered at first 
that so much goodness could come 
out of Eden Braes, and then that 
so much goodness must have 
been there always without their 
perceiving it. Their own girls 
had stories of the prettiness and 
goodness of Jean’s mother, their 
boys of the splendid fellow that 
Douglas Oliphant was. Children 
are like butterflies, flying to and 
fro between our homes, carrying 
the seeds of reputations. And in 
this way the shadows began to 
disperse. 

It must be confessed that the 
curriculum at the dominie’s school 
was not so wide as the charity, 
and Jean soon exhausted it. She 
was just blossoming into the 
charms of young-womanhood, and, 
like other girls of her age and 
position, would in ordinary cir- 
cumstances have been sent to one 
of the boarding-schools in the 
capital, where the budding of 
these charms—a stage in woman- 
culture known as “finishing ”— 
was supposed to be best attended 
to. But her mother said “No.” 
There was deserving pride, and a 
good argument to boot, when she 
instanced herself as a woman who 
had. had no finishing, and yet 
was mistress of all womanly 
acquirements. The real reason, 
patent to all, was that she did 
not wish Jean away from her 
side. Nor did Douglas. “Try- 
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ing to be good ”—a child’s phrase 
—is no child’s play. Douglas 
Oliphant indeed had turned over 
a new leaf,—not spotless, not im- 
maculate, but fair compared with 
that preceding it,—and (to con- 
tinue the figure) his daughter 
Jean was his little bookmark. 
He was afraid that he might lose 
the place if Jean were sent away. 

Still, her education ought not 
to be neglected, and Professor Mal- 
bert’s fame had reached Eden 
Braes, At Marjory’s death Thrift 
Hetherwick had taken her place 
as Wull’s housekeeper—an ar- 
rangement which Mrs Oliphant 
carried through in order to bind 
still closer the newly united house- 
holds, as well as to have Jean’s 
attendance upon herself. Kirk- 
caldy seemed near at hand com- 
pared with Edinburgh. Jean could 
easily stay at her uncle’s house— 
Wull was overjoyed at the pro- 
posal—with Thrift to look after 
her comfort, and Douglas could 
ride down for her any day, should 
they grow weary or should ne- 
cessity for her return arise. So 
it came about that during some 
months Jean was her Uncle Wull’s 
little housekeeper, and attended, 
with other young ladies in and 
about Kirkcaldy, the classes of the 
irascible French teacher. 

It was in the old town, then, in 
Douglas’s own home, that Jean 
blossomed from the school-girl into 
a woman. A fresh arrangement 
of the hair and a few inches 
added to her skirts, under the 
superintendence of Kate Malcolm, 
effected this. 

She worked steadily at her study 
of languages, and learned to play 
a little on the spinet which her 
uncle bought for her. She did 
not prove herself very brilliant in 
any of her accomplishments, but 
she charmed all by her frank 
delight at being taken notice of. 
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She did the honours of her uncle’s 
house with simplicity, not un- 
mixed with the anxiety of the 
young housekeeper; and there 
still live many, or at least did live 
in my day, who have spoken to 
me most kindly of their recollec- 
tion of the tall, handsome, almost 
buxom girl who was “the rage” 
among the town families for these 
few months. But, perhaps, later 
events coloured their recollections. 

By far the most important re- 
sult of this visit for Jean, and 
therefore for us, was the friend- 
ship which sprang up between her 
and the girl Margrédel. I do not 
know when or where or how they 
met ; but the summer months were 
not past before they could have 
been seen, almost any day, pulling 
flowers together in the old, over- 
run garden. Unlike Jean, Mar- 
grédel did not go out into the 
town’s society ; but when the days 
crept in they spent together the 
afternoons at least, in the wain- 
scoted dining-room, Jean instruct- 
ing her friend in needle-work, or 
stitching busily herself, while 
Margrédel read aloud to her. 

Even as the Oliphants’ garden 
has always seemed to me a sweet 
retreat from the busy causeway, so 
does the thought of these two lives, 
blossoming in their opening day 
among the scent of roses and 
honeysuckles and prickly eglan- 
tine, or in the big deep-shadowed 
room, with its history of human 
passion, seem a sweet retreat from 
the memories of this sordid town, 
as you and I know it to have been. 
They chose to love each other, 
these two, as they chose their 
flowers: Margrédel the homely, 
fragrant ones, Jean those rarer 
and more delicate, reminding her 
of Margrédel. 

One thing which made their 
friendship more noticeable was 
their likeness to each other. Not 
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a great many people perhaps ob- 
served it: not the young beaux 
about the town, for example, who 
studied their faces more than most, 
and were left blind to everything 
but Margrédel’s beauty. For 
straight as an arrow, and tall 
and handsome as an Oliphant, 
though Jean was, she could not 
compare with the French girl. 

But the likeness had struck 
Wull, and when Thrift remarked 
one day that they might pass for 
sisters— 

“ Have yow noticed that, 
Thrift?” he said. ‘I’ve often 
thought I saw a look o’ Jean in 
this Margrédel.” 

“A look!” replied Thrift. 
*‘They’re jist neebors, And it’s 
the auld horse and the fail-dyke 
owre again—like draws to like— 
for I never seed twa so close as 
they twa.” 

On one of these afternoons, as 
they sat over their work, Jean 
said, repeating an oft-made in- 
vitation,— 

“You must come and see me in 
Eden Braes. Mamma is just beau- 
tiful at needle-work.” 

“Ts she like you?” asked Mar- 
grédel. Then, laying down her 
sewing, she said wistfully, “I won- 
der if I’m like my mother?” 

“Don’t you remember 
mamma?” said Jean. 

Margrédel shook her head. 

*“T must be very unlike other 
girls,” she said. ‘Do you think 
so? I have begun to think that— 
at least, since ever you came. As 
far back as I can remember, I have 
lived here with uncle.” 

‘“ And never gone to France?” 

“No, Oh, I have read about 
France, and thought of it, and 
longed to go there,” Margrédel 
said, clasping her hands. ‘“ But 
uncle gets angry with me when 
I say I will go home some day. 
‘This is your home,’ he says, and 
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walks about the room in bad hum- 
our, and talks to himself.” 

Then she went on: “I think he 
must have quarrelled with my 
mother’s friends. And I’m half- 
English too. My home is partly 
here, after all,” she added, as if she 
were meditating with herself. 

“Of course it is,” said Jean: 
“any one would take you for a 
Scots girl. You speak like one 
of us.” 

“And then my father was an 
Englishman,” Margrédel said, still 
half to herself. 

“ An Englishman?” said Jean. 
*‘ Where did he come from? How 
strange !” 

“Hush! You mustn’t tell uncle 
I told you this,” Margrédel said, 
hastily. 

“No. But your name is English 
—Margrédel English, is it not?” 

“Yes. Why? Is it not an 
English name? Is that so? O 
Jean, there’s something queer 
about it all. I never thought of 
it till you came. It was once 
when he was in anger about my 
wanting to go to France that he 
told me my father was English. 
And then he laughed a strange 
laugh—I remembered it all after- 
wards—and stroked my hair; and 
his hand shook as if he were in a 
rage all the same, and he said that 
my father might have been a 
Frenchman, and not to say to any 
one that he was not, and that 
Englishmen were coquins. He 
was angry, angry. That was long 
ago, Jean; and it’s all come back 
to me since you came and spoke to 
me about your home and your 
father and mother.” 

It was dark outside the little 
windows now, and only by the ir- 
regular light of the fire did Jean 
see the perplexity on Margrédel’s 
face; nor did she understand it, 
or the half of what her friend had 
so rapidly recited. 


When Margrédel rose to go, 
Jean pressed her to remain and 
spend the evening. 

“T cannot,” Margrédel explained. 
“My uncle would miss me. We 
play the game of backgammon 
each evening, and, ma for, if I dis- 
appointed him!” and she made a 
little sign with her crossed fingers. 
“He would be worse even than if 
I won a gammon.” 

Wull entered as she spoke, and 
Jean said, “ All uncles are cross 
except——” and she made a 
mocking curtsey to her uncle. 
“ Here’s Margrédel frightened that 
her uncle will be cross if she 
spends the evening with me,” she 
continued. Wull and Margrédel 
shook hands. 

“Uncle Robert is not an ogre,” 
Margrédel said to him. “ You 
mustn’t think that; but he is 
lonely, and would miss me if I 
weren’t home for our game.” 

“ Backgammon,” Jean explained. 

* He has no friends but me. And 
you are my only friend—but him,” 
she added, with a burst of affec- 
tion, linking her arm in Jean’s. 

They were just of a height—the 
two girls—and, as they stood side 
by side in the darkening, it seemed 
to Wull that they were very like 
each other. 

“Would not Monsieur Malbert ” 
(how badly he pronounced the 
“Monsieur,” to be sure) “also 
spend the evening with us?” he 
asked. ‘I would challenge him 
to a game.” 

The sensitive French girl felt a 
touch of resentment at the idea of 
her affectionate outburst being 
mistaken for an appeal for friend- 
ship; but his kindly smile dis- 
armed it. 

“May I ask him?” she said, 
with real gratitude. 

“Nay,” Jean interposed; “TI will 
ask him. Monsieur Malbert can- 
not refuse me anything ;” and she 
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skipped off for her hat. She was 
conscious of that winning way 
which was her mother’s before her. 
And she was justified, inasmuch 
that Monsieur Malbert did come 
in the evening, and found his 
match in Wull. In the course of 
his play the professor discovered 
to Jean and her uncle a certain 
eagerness in his ways, although, 
perhaps, backgammon is not a fair 
test of tranquillity. For, being 
very eager to score a gammon, and 
being as great a snuffer as he was 
a player, he emptied his snuff-mull 
by mistake for his dice-box into 
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the board, and would not hear of 
it being swept until that game 
was finished, so that those which 
followed were made somewhat un- 
comfortable for Wull by reason of 
sneezing. Margrédel was evidently 
very happy, and rallied her uncle 
gently, calling their game the 
battle of the sneezes, and keeping 
near him when his excitement and 
his voice were highest. Wull and 
Jean both remarked the professor’s 
fondness for his niece and her in- 
fluence over him, and, when their 
guests were gone, spoke of it to- 
gether. 


CHAPTER IX, 


In the summer, Jean returned 
to Eden Braes the same natural girl 
she was when she left it. Had it 
been otherwise, had he found her 
become a “very proper miss,” as he 
had found more than one tomboy 
of the district after a year away 
at school, her brother Willy would 
have accepted the fact with all its 
consequences. Among these would 
have been disappointment and a 
great expenditure of boyish sar- 
casm. As it was, however, he no- 
ticed no change on Jean except her 
more womanly mode of dressing. 
She was ready to be his companion 
as of old, entered into all his sports 
and games, and was a match for 
him any day when mounted on a 
horse’s back. She was a splendid 
horsewoman, had magnificent cour- 
age, and stuck at nothing. His 
sister was a jewel of a girl, Willy 
thought; and many other girls’ 
brothers also thought so, as they 
saw her galloping between the 
hedges. 

One thing nettled him, however. 
The neighbouring families recog- 
nised her as a woman now, and 
invited her out with the elders, 
while treating him as the school- 


boy that he was still. This he did 
not relish. It went against the 
grain with him to remain a boy, 
after Jean had ceased to be a girl. 

*T’ll be away from school at the 
end of this year,” he said to Rab 
Hetherwick. 

His father was his final author- 
ity on the hunting of otters or on 
the clearing of fences ; but in Rab 
he confided any difficulties which 
required philosophic treatment. 

“They don’t ask me to their 
dancing - parties,” he explained ; 
and added, “ Of course, I wouldn’t 
go if they did.” 

Thereupon Rab, who at the mo- 
ment was on the top of his cart 
unpacking some goods, turned his 
back on Willy and winked to the 
world at large. That is how many 
of us take care to guard the sensi- 
bilities of our neighbours. 

“There’s a parcel from Thrift to 
Miss Jean,” he said later. He had 
visited Kirkcaldy on the previous 
day, and this morning, already, 
had been to Cupar delivering his 
goods. That was how Willy fell 
in with him on his way to school. 

‘“ There’s a parcel for Miss Jean 
from Thrift, and she says to tell 
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her that the young lads about 
Kirkcaldy are like a wheen weet 
spunks sin’ she left.” 

The simile was so clearly Rab’s, 
that the sentiment also may be 
taken for his. Rab was brilliant 
in his conversation at the expense 
of the decalogue. 

“¢ Thrift,’ says I,” he continued, 
*¢it’s ill praising green barley. 
They’ll no’ keep her long up-bye ; 
but it’s no’ Kirkcaldy that’ll get 
her. She’ll marry a hereaboot man, 
or I’m cheated, just as young 
Maister Willy,’ says I, ‘’ll be 
bringing hame some Cupar lass 
by-and-by.’” 

It was part of Rab’s sardonic 
humour to make his compliments 
always embarrassing. Willy could 
reply to this one only by saying, 
with some schoolboy sheepish- 
ness— 

“Ho! ho! There’s noone would 


have me.” 
“ Devil a fear!” cried Rab, with 
great conviction. ‘They’re no’ 


so shy as Eden trout—the women. 
That’s a mistake maist lads 
mak’, and live to see correckit. 
Women!” And the old carrier 
shook his head in a way that 
seemed to say, “I could a tale 
unfold.” 

“Tl give Jean Thrift’s parcel 
and her message, at any rate,” 
Willy said, making as if to go. 

“Do that. But you'll see I’m 
richt. Man, the lads i’ this pairt 
begin to haud up their heids if the 
young leddy’s within a mile o’ 
them. The missus was telling 
me.” 

“Tuts!” cried Willy. “ Marg’et 
knows too much.” Willy was 
well aware that, when Jean came 
shopping to Cupar of an afternoon, 
and he had saddled his pony, after 
school, to escort her home, it was 
with difficulty that they could get 
away from the young beaux who 
hung about the pavement for a 


word from her. And even when 
they got clear of the town, and 
had a grand scamper along the 
highroad, their fun was spoiled, 
as often as not, by the appearance 
of this or that young farmer or 
laird, who was anxious for Jean’s 
smiles, though he had not a word 
for Willy, and, it might be, 
scarcely recognised his father, for 
that matter. And even if these 
people did not join them, meeting 
them meant more demureness of 
pace, and the pushing back of 
flying locks which to Willy rep- 
resented the school-girl in his 
sister. Than love, there is no 
more delicate topic in the world 
broached between brothers and 
sisters; and when even a father 
twits his daughter about the men, 
the blood will rise to her brother’s 
eyes as readily as to her own, and 
he could not change the subject 
quicker if he himself were being 
rallied. That, I take it, was why 
Willy did not wish to hear any 
of Marg’et Hetherwick’s gossip 
about his sister Jean, but said 
with some annoyance— 

“ Marg’et knows too much.” 

“Right,” replied Rab, as im- 
pressively as he could, for during 
their conversation his horse had 
wandered to the roadside and 
jerked a wheel into a ditch. 
“Wo-back, ye jade!” he cried, 
seizing the reins when he had re- 
covered his balance: then he in- 
troduced the incident into his 
arguments. 

“Right. D’ye see that mare? 
She’ll scart her nose in fifty whin 
busses, on the chance o’ finding a 
wusp o’ hay in ane o’ them. 
That’s Marg’et.” 

Having paused, like a preacher 
who has given out his text, to 
allow it to sink into the mind of 
his audience, he proceeded to am- 
plify his statement. 

“There was when Sergeant 
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Snooks cam’ coortin’ Thrift— 
Snooks as was wont to be in Cupar. 
Marg’et had watched Thrift and 
better watched her, and she cam’ on 
them at last. Certy! There was 
a fine strabush. Snooks said he’d 
be demned if he'd court a girl 
under her mither’s nose, and Thrift 
cam’ to me about it; but her 
mither said, Would I alloo my 
dochter to marry an Englishman, 
a raskil that swore at her, and 
said ‘dem’ in place o’ ‘dam’? 
I didna’ see mysel’ that it mat- 
tered hoo he said it, provided he 
meant it, though for expressive- 
ness I maun say I think ‘dam’ 
has the heels o’t. But she had 
her way, and she was _ richt. 
Snooks forgot himsel’ wi’ drink. 
Maister = Willium, mind that. 
They’re always richt—the women 
—though it’s no’ in the nature o’ 
man to extrack much comfort 
from that thought.” 

On the afternoon of the same 
day Rab saddled Plus and Minus 
(for so Mrs Oliphant, in hilarious 
mood in her young days, had chris- 
tened the cuddies), and went down 
the den for wood. It was a beauti- 
ful June day. The river was bab- 
bling between the banks of wild- 
rhubarb, the foliage was of the 
clearest green, and the birds were 
happy in it; and on the shadow- 
mottled road under the yellow 
rocks, where the water fell from 
the height, a horseman was slowly 
sauntering towards him. 


‘© Who comes here ? 
A bold grenadier,” 


hummed Rab. “Captain Hill o’ 
the ‘Pork and Peas,’” he said, 
addressing himself in his usual 
way to Plus and Minus. “Study- 


ing geology—him and his beast— 
ye micht think,” he went on, “and 
a nateral enough mistake for you 
that’s no accustomed to that kind 
o’ scientific research,” 
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By this time he had drawn near 
Captain Hill, who was sitting very 
straight, but still advanced at a 
snail’s space. The carrier answered 
his “Good day,” and then said to 
the cuddies, loud enough for the 
Captain to hear, “ Gentlemen, 
yell best be stapping to the side, 
and let the young leddy by that'll 
be coming roond the corner ;” and 
held on his road with a grin on 
his face. It had not died away 
when there was a clatter of hoofs, 
and Jean galloped up. 

“Ts Marg’et at home, Rab?” she 
asked, drawing up a little as she 
passed the carrier. At the same 
moment she noticed the figure in 
front, and stopped altogether for 
his answer. When she got it she 
rode forward slowly, and Rab, 
looking round as he turned the 
corner, saw Jean and the Captain 
ride up the den together. 

“What extraordinary man is 
that?” the Captain asked her. 
“T saw you speak to him, Miss 
Oliphant.” 

“ Extraordinary?” laughed Jean. 
*‘Everybody hereabout knows 
Rab and his cuddies. I was ask- 
ing him if his wife is at home. 
I’m going to see her, and I go up 
here.” 

She had stopped where there 
was the break in the rocks, and 
the paths wound up among the 
trees. 

‘But I see no road,” he said. 
“You can’t ride up the face of 
that brae!” 

“Oh yes, I can. It’s not so 
steep as it looks, if you follow the 
zigzag pathway and come out at 
the church. Have you not seen 
it ?” 

“No,” he replied. 
with you?” 

“Oh yes,” Jean said, quite frank- 
ly. “It’s worth seeing. Ill go first 
and show you the way.” 

As she entered the path she 


“May I go 
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turned to him. ‘“ You can trust 
your horse? It’s a little danger- 
ous.” 

“Where duty calls,” he replied 
with a laugh, striking a little atti- 
tude. With most girls this would 
have been an opportunity, not to 
be lost, for paying a neat compli- 
ment. But Jean was not like most 
girls, as this astute and sensitive 
young Fencible officer had observed 
on the different occasions he had 
for studying her character. She 
had inherited none of her mother’s 
turn for repartee, and did not seem 
to care to receive compliments. 
And for his watchfulness, and his 
respect for her simple earnestness, 
Captain Hill was rewarded by 
Jean’s very good will. 

A short scramble along the wind- 
ing pathway brought them to the 
top of the wood. The road which 
they had left took a turn to the 
right. Round the plateau on which 
they now stood, the bank of rock 
and trees which skirted it was 
wound like a mighty arm, holding 
it tight against the hill which rose, 
a field’s- breadth away, sheer up- 
wards to where the little hamlet 
of Blebo lay basking in the sun. 
And on this plateau, even where 
they stood, was the wooden gate 
that led to the little church of 
Kemback, which looked, in its ivy 
cloak, as peaceful as the graves 
that lay around it. Among the 
trees to the right the smoke of the 
Hetherwicks’ cottage rose straight 
to the sun. The murmur of the 
river, a woodman’s axe among the 
trees, the village sounds from far- 
off Blebo Crags, made the silence 
bearable ; and any mourner might 
have felt that he laid his dead a 
little nearer God when he brought 
them to this quiet kirkyard in the 
elbow of the hill. 

One less imbued with the roman- 
tic sentiment, with less appre- 
ciation of natural beauty, than 


Captain Hill, would have been 
struck with the unique character 
of the scene. 

“A bonny spot, is it not, and 
worth the scramble?” Jean said, 
breaking in upon his wonder. 

“That it is indeed,” he replied. 
“Who would think it from the 
road! I have ridden down the 
den fifty times, and never dreamed 
that there was such a spot at the 
top. I shall not soon forget this 
afternoon’s ride.” 

So they chatted for a time, till 
Jean remembered that if she did 
not hasten, Marg’et might have 
gone out. 

** How do you go to the cottage ? 
Along the field-side?” he asked. 

“re.” 

“ But—a false step. It is horri- 
ble to think of it. I shall see you 
along.” 

“No, no,” she cried. “I know 
every step. We know,—don’t we, 
Vic?” she went on, patting her 
horse’s neck. 

“What a lovely girl!” he said 
to himself, as she leaned forward 
in her saddle. The impression of 
the landscape had fled, and he had 
eyes for nothing but Jean. When 
she turned, his look of admiration 
still lingered on his face. Per- 
haps he was careful that it should. 
A faint blush rose to her cheek. 

“There’s no road by the cot- 
tage,” she said at once. “You 
must go down as you came.” 

** Good-bye, then.” He lifted his 
hat. “Maybe you will show me 
other new and charming retreats 
ere long.” 

As he turned his horse’s head 
the animal became restive, prob- 
ably at the sight of the tree-tops 
almost at its nose. 

“You had better lead your 
horse down,” Jean cried after him, 
as she stood and watched. “I 
ride; but then Vic knows the 


? 


way. 
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But he, picking his way among 
the trees already, did not hear her, 
and she set out at a walk to the 
Hetherwicks’. 

Captain Hill rode down cau- 
tiously ; but near the foot his reins 
slackened with his carefulness. 
At the moment a blackbird flew 
across the path, frightening his 
horse, which reared. It slipped 
upon the edge of the path, and 
only righted itself with an effort 
that threw Frank badly on his 
shoulder. 

When he came to himself he 
was on the edge of the road, and 
there was a rumbling of carts in 
his ears. Then he became aware 
of a voluble torrent of oaths, and 
the old carrier stood over him. 

“ Miss Jean! where’s Miss Jean, 
d’ye hear?” Rab was shouting 
now. 

“Miss Jean,” the Captain said, 
with closed eyes; then he remem- 
bered what had happened. 

““She’s up there,” he said, rais- 
ing himself and pointing up the 
den instead of above him. 

“My God! There!” cried the 
carrier, his honest face as white 
as a sheet, for the Captain pointed 
to where the rocks rose perpen- 
dicular. “Is she hurt? Has she 
fallen?” This was said with an 
accompaniment of oaths, as he 
shook the fallen man. But he 
got no answer, for the pain of 
attempting to rise and Rab’s in- 
civilities had sent Frank into un- 
consciousness again. 

Leaving him, the carrier ran 
round to the rocks. “Thank 

God, she’s no’ there,” he muttered ; 
then he ran back to where the 
Captain lay. Plus and Minus had 
drawn in to the roadside, and were 
calmly grazing at his head. Rab 
paid no heed to them, but scram- 
bled, as quickly as he could, up 
to the kirk. The last few yards 
were done on his hands and knees, 
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and his blue Tam o’ Shanter ap- 
peared over the brae under Vic’s 
nose. 

“Rab,” cried Jean, breaking 
into a loud laugh at the sight he 
presented, “what in the world are 
ye doing there ?” 

The laugh touched the pride of 
the old carrier, who a minute 
before would have given all he 
possessed to have heard it. 

“Tt wad be for amusement to 
mysel’, verra like,” he said, blow- 
ing hard. 

“Well, it was certainly for 
mine, Rab,” she could not help 
saying. ‘ You seem fluthered.” 

“T daursay,” said Rab, indig- 
nantly. “I thocht by the way he 
pinted that ye had gaen owre the 
rocks.” 

“Me! The way who pointed?” 

“The Captain. He’s lying by 
the roadside wi’ deevil a horse 
near ’m.” MRab’s tone still im- 
plied a sense of injustice done 
him. 

“Captain Hill fallen over the 
brae!” Jean cried, and would 
have dashed down the path, had 
not Rab seized Vic’s bridle. 

“Canny, canny, m’ leddy. Ca’ 
canny,” he said, hanging on hard. 
“He'll come roond richt enough. 
Nane the quicker, ony way, for 
your tumbling as weel.” 

“Let go his head, Rab!” the 
girl cried. “I know what I’m 
doing.” Then, as he would not: 
“Well, well, I'll walk to please 
you. Only tell me, is ita bad 
fall, Rab? Is he much hurt t— 
tell me.” 

“No, no. It’s jist a bit coup 
he’s got.” 

“It’s my fault all the same,” 
she said. “I should not have 


brought him up here.” 

“Nae mair ye should,” was 
Rab’s honest rejoinder. “Ye 
never ken whaur they things ‘ll 
end.” 
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Which last sentiment of Rab’s 
was very true, howsoever ap- 
plied. 

In the meantime Frank, whose 
only injury was a_ dislocated 
collar- bone, was recovering con- 
sciousness. In his dazed con- 
dition he recalled Jean’s name 
from Rab’s shouts, and then be- 
came aware of warm breath on 
his face. For the second before 
he opened his eyes, a dream of 
Jean’s face flashed through his 
mind; then he looked up to see 
Plus and Minus sniffing close by 
him. He raised his uninjured arm 
to beat them back, then dropped 
it with a laugh. At the move- 
ment some one cried out— 

“Well, Hill! Have you got 
round? Any bones broken?” 

At the same time Douglas Oli- 
phant—for it was he—drove off 
the cuddies and assisted Frank to 
his feet. 

“Whew! My shoulder: I doubt 
it’s out. Hullo, Donald,” Frank 
went on, recognising his horse 
tethered with Douglas’s. ‘This 
is a nice afternoon’s work.” 

**T found him up at the toll, and 
guessed that something was wrong 
down here. How did it happen? 
I'll tell you,—mount your horse 
and ride to Eden Braes, and have 
that shoulder set. I see it’s out. 
Steady!” He was helping Frank 
into the saddle. “ D’ye feel shaky ? 
Where’s the owner of the steeds ?” 
He pointed to the cuddies. “ He’ll 
send for a doctor.” 
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At the moment Rab and Jean 
appeared upon the path. 

“Ah, Jean! Here, Jean,” 
Douglas called to his daughter. 
“Captain Hill’s had a spill, and 
I’m going to take him to Eden 
Braes.” 

“T know,” Jean said, coming 
up with a bright look at seeing 
the Captain mount. ‘Rab told 
me. I shouldn’t have taken you 
up. Rab told me that too. But 
you're not badly hurt,—are you ?” 
she continued, noticing his lips 
drawn asif with pain. “TI took 
Captain Hill to see Kemback 
Kirk,” she explained, turning to 
her father, and a blush spread over 
her face at the explanation. 

“ Your daughter’s fault was that 
she left me; and then I went 
wrong,” Frank said, gallantly. He 
looked to Jean, and she laughed, 
and her face was rosier than ever. 

** T’ve told you fifty times, Jean,” 
said Douglas, “that your hardihood 
will lead to broken bones. Hill, 
here, will be laughing on the other 
side of his face ere the doctor's 
done with him. You hurry home, 
and send a message for the doctor 
at once.” 

Jean acquiesced in the arrange- 
ment, and galloped off, thinking 
that the worst thing in the world 
would have been to have left the 
Captain lying there half-dead, or 
with his neck broken. She was on 
her way to receive Frank Hill in 
Eden Braes, unconscious of all that 
was to follow that welcome. 
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GHOSTS UP 


THe most frivolous pastimes 
have now a habit of degenerating 
into scientific exercises. Croquet 
was ruined, as a form of lounging, 
by the precision attained by some 
players; lawn-tennis is a serious 
affair ; and even ghost stories, the 
delight of Christmas Eve, have 
been ravaged and annexed by 
psychology. ‘True, there are some 
who aver that the science of the 
Psychical Society does not hold 
water; but, in any case, it is as 
dull and difficult as if it were 
some orthodox research dear to 
Mr Herbert Spencer. To prove 
this fact, I had marked for quota- 
tion some remarks, by eminent 
ghost-hunters, on the provinces 
and parts of the brain, on the 
subjective and the objective, the 
conscious, the reflex, the auto- 
matic,—tout le tremblement, as we 
may well say,— which would 
frighten off the most intrepid 
amateurs. ‘The oldest aunt” 
would forget “the saddest tale,” 
if plied with remarks on the 
“‘dextro-cerebral hemisphere” of 
the brain. If we must under- 
stand all that kind of thing be- 
fore we can enjoy a ghost story, 
we who are middle-aged may 
despair. But I hope to give the 
gist of what psychological science 
(if it is science) has to say about 
the existence of a bogie, and to do 
so without overtaxing intellects 
above the average. Science has 
tackled this theme before. By 
aid of about two cases of hallu- 
cination, Nicolai’s and “Mrs A.’s” 
(whoever Mrs A. may have been), 
Ferrier and Hibbert decided that 
ghosts were merely “ hallucina- 
tions,” ‘revived impressions.” 
Very good; but hallucinations 
caused by what? and where- 
fore so frequently coincident with 
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the death of the person who 
seems to be seen? I ventured to 
ask these questions long ago in the 
article on “ Apparitions” in the 
‘Encyclopedia Britannica. A 
good many years have elapsed 
since I bleated out my artless 
amateur theories of the ghostly, 
and incurred the censure, I think, 
of Dr Maudsley and other serious 
persons. Yet I was serious enough 
in holding that the explanation of 
all ghosts as casual hallucinations 
was too attenuated. Materials 
were scanty then,—mere tales 
of one’s grandmother, and legends 
in old books concerned with what 
was called “the Supernatural.” 
In the interval hypnotism has 
been accepted as a fact by science, 
the Psychical Society has been 
founded, a great collection of some 
six hundred stories of “ phantasms 
of the living” has been printed ; 
phantasms of the dead are also 
brought forward in considerable 
numbers ; committees have  re- 
ported on haunted houses in a 
friendly sense; and Mrs Besant 
has acquired a creditable number 
of beliefs. Thirty-three years ago, 
a writer in ‘Chambers’s Encyclo- 
pedia’ said, “If psychological 
study were more in repute, and 
if the phenomena of dreams, in 
particular, were diligently ex- 
amined, there might be a hope of 
a satisfactory theory of what are 
called apparitions ere the world 
was many years older.” Psycho- 
logical study has increased, the 
world is a many years older ; but a 
satisfactory theory of apparitions 
is still sadly to seek. 

What are we to answer now 
when people ask, ‘‘ Do you believe 
in ghosts?” No reply can be 
made (except by a downright 
sceptic) till we have defined the 
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term “ghost.” Even popular 
usage has made one step towards 
a definition by employing the 
word “wraith” to denote the 
phantasm of a living person, while 
“‘ ghost” means the phantasm of a 
dead person. But the difficulty 
begins when we inquire what is 
the phantasm in either case? 


**Gin a body meet a body,” 


who actually is not there, but 
elsewhere, and in life, what is 
the thing met? The old idea was 
that the thing is a spiritual double 
of its living owner, a separable 
self, or, as the Esoteric Buddhists 
do vainly talk, an “astral body.” 
That body, or double, is an actual 
entity, filling space, and, as it 
seems, is really material, and cap- 
able of exercising an influence on 
matter. The phantasm of a dead 
person, the ghost, again, was re- 
garded as the surviving soul, made 
visible, and was really material, as 
far as being ponderable and able 
to affect matter—for example, to 
draw the bed-curtains— involves 
materiality. We may argue about 
matter and spirit as we please, 
but wraiths, and ghosts, and souls, 
on the old theory, are obviously 
matter, though matter of a refined 
sort: the soul, for example, was 
capable of material pains and 
pleasures, could touch a harp, or 
rejoice in the society of houris, 
or burn in material fire, or freeze 
in material ice. 

Now there are many educated 
persons, who, if asked, “Do you 
believe in ghosts?” would answer, 
“We believe in apparitions ; but 
we do not believe that the appari- 
tion is the separable or surviving 
soul of a living or a dead man. 
We believe that it is a hallucina- 
tion, projected by the brain of the 
percipient, which, again, in some 
instances, is influenced so as to 
project that hallucination, by some 
agency not at present understood.” 


To this experience of the perci- 
pient, who is sensible, by emotion, 
by sight, hearing, or touch, or by 
all these at once, of the presence 
of the absent, or of the dead, the 
name telepathy (feeling produced 
from a distance) is given. Any 
one may believe, and many do be- 
lieve, in telepathy, yet not believe 
in the old-fashioned ghost. True, 
if you admit that an influence 
from a dead man may beget a 
hallucination of his presence, you 
must also believe in the continued 
existence of the dead, or else in 
the survival of some mood of the 
dead man’s while he was alive—a 
mood powerful enough to beget a 
hallucination in the living, or in 
some of them. To believe even 
in this is to run counter to old- 
fashioned common-sense ; but it is 
not to believe in the ghost, or 
perceivable spirit of the departed. 
The human race, then, at present, 
may be divided into certain cate- 
gories of sceptics and _ believers. 
The sceptics, probably the large 
majority in civilised countries, say, 
‘“‘ Mere stuff and nonsense!” Ac- 
cording to them, all who report a 
phantasm as in their own experi- 
ence, are liars, drunkards, or 
maniacs ; or they mistook a dream 
for waking reality, or they are 
“excitable” and “ imaginative, ” 
or they were under an illusion, 
and placed a false interpretation 
on some actual perception — for 
example, they took a post for a 


‘ghost, or, by a mistake in identity, 


recognised in one person, who was 
actually present, another who was 
absent or dead. Finally, the per- 
cipient may have really had a hal- 
lucination, caused by indigestion, 
overwork, or what not. In no case 
does a real ghost or wraith appear. 
In no case does a man, living or 
dead, “telepathically” cause a 
hallucination in another man. 
This is the theory of the sceptic, 
who also asks, “ What is the use 
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of a ghost?” as if nothing useless, 
or of unascertained use, could exist 
in the nature of things. The 
sturdy sceptic is a very service- 
able character, though he is gener- 
ally quite ignorant of his subject, 
or perhaps is the dupe of his own 
character for sound common-sense. 
Thus, Scott had actually seen a 
phantasm for which he could not 
account (the story is in Gillies, not 
in Lockhart), and had heard dis- 
turbances coincident with the death 
of a friend, which deeply affected 
him. Yet he persuaded himself 
to publish statements of the most 
thoroughly unbelieving kind, and 
throughout his life endeavoured to 
regard himself as a true unbeliever 
in the abnormal. The other way 
lay madness, he thought ; for two 
of his friends, who had believed in 
ghostly experiences of their own, 
lost their reason many years later. 
Alas! the sturdiest profession of 
unbelief is no guarantee that we 
shall keep our reasoning faculties 
to the end. 

To the sceptic @ outrance, be- 
lievers of both kinds, believers in 
ghosts and believers in telepathy, 
must grant that many people who 
report abnormal experiences may 
fall under the uncomplimentary 
categories of mad, drunk, knave, 
fool, visionary, and so forth. But 
it is urged that there are hundreds 
of other cases in which men and 
women of good character, sober, 
sane, not in a condition of ex- 
pectancy, not excited in any way, 
declare themselves to have had ab- 
normal experiences. These, again, 
might be classed as empty halluci- 
nations ; but the experiences have 
coincided with some crisis, usually 
death, in the history of the person 
whose apparition was perceived. 
Further, these experiences, as a 
rule, have been unique in the case 
of the percipients. If a man is in 
the habit of seeing the absent, and 
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if one of the people he fancies he 
sees happens to die, that is clearly 
a mere accident. But if a man 
sees an absent acquaintance only 
once in his life, and if, at that mo- 
ment, the acquaintance is dying ; 
still more, if this unique exper- 
ience, with the coincident death, 
be comparatively common,—then 
the theory of chance hallucination 
becomes untenable. The spokes- 
men of the Psychical Society 
have made statistical researches, 
not, of course, on the scale of a 
national census, and they have 
convinced themselves that the 
ratio of empty to veridical halluci- 
nations, to apparitions coincident 
with death, does not justify the 
hypothesis of mere accident. They 
must be credited with very con- 
siderable assiduity in the collec- 
tion and comparison of evidence, 
and, though I am not certain that 
they have been zealous enough in 
setting forth the particulars of the 
empty hallucinations of the sane, I 
must confess that the coincidence 
of events with apparitions does 
seem to me to exceed what the 
laws of chance allow. Only the 
advanced mathematical student 
can understand Mr Edgeworth’s 
‘Calculus of Probabilities applied 
to Psychical Research.’ But the 
impression is left on one’s mind 
that, though empty hallucinations 
of great vividness are well attested, 
the number of hallucinations corre- 
sponding with death, or some other 
crisis, is too great to be regarded 
as merely casual. That the coin- 
cidence is merely casual—a quan- 
tité négligeable—is the essence of 
the theory of Ferrier and Hibbert. 
I am acquainted with one case 
in which a dripping apparition 
announced its owner's death by 
drowning ; with another in which 
a ghost pronounced a blessing on 
its widow (the owner of the ghost 
giving out that he had died of 
D 
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cholera); and with a third case 
in which a dead kinswoman ap- 
peared to an acquaintance of 
my own and predicted her de- 
cease. The last incident exactly 
answered to the anecdote recorded, 
in 1662, by the Bishop of Glouces- 
ter, concerning the daughter of Sir 
Charles Lee, whose dead mother 
appeared to her, and predicted her 
death at noon next day. Miss Lee 
punctually expired at noon; but 
my friend is living yet, very many 
years after the prophecy of her 
dead kinswoman. Moreover, the 
owner of the first ghost of these 
three was not drowned; nor did 
the owner of the second ghost die 
of cholera, as the spectre averred. 
Every one of these three appari- 
tions was an empty hallucination, 
every one of them profoundly 
affected the spirits of the percipi- 
ents, and I find none of them 
in the voluminous records of the 
Psychical Society. 

The cases of the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, slain by Felton, and of 
“the wicked Lord Lyttelton,” are 
generally mentioned under the 
category of “warnings.” In the 
duke’s case, his dead father, Sir 
George Villiers, appeared several 
times to an old family servant 
engaged in the royal wardrobe, 
and bade him convey an ad- 
monition to the duke. By way 
of proof of bona fides, but not 
necessarily for publication, the 
ghost communicated certain se- 
crets of the duke’s to the ser- 
vant; and these are said to have 
produced considerable effect on 
the reckless lover of Anne of 
Austria. Hibbert, in his very 
stupid ‘Theory of Apparitions,’ 
borrows a few waggeries on the 
subject from George Coleman. 
“Why did Sir George not go to 
headquarters, to his son? The 
ways of ghosts are peculiar.” 
Now, it would be strange in- 
deed if the ways of ghosts.were 


mot peculiar. Only some people 
can see ghosts—probably the 
servant could, and Buckingham 
could not. However, our only 
authority for the Villiers ghost 
is Clarendon, in his ‘ History,’—a 
stately witness indeed ; but Clar- 
endon does not give the name of 
his informant. I find the wicked 
Lord Lyttelton’s affair in ‘ Past 
Feelings Renovated,’ an anony- 
mous reply to Hibbert (London, 
1828). Here the information is 
said to come from “a relation of 
Lady Lyttelton,” the widow, who 
in 1828 was still alive. Lord 
Lyttelton is said to have heard 
a fluttering sound at his window. 
Now, this sound was one of the 
Cock Lane phenomena (1762), 
occurs in various spiritualistic 
tales, and is a regular feature 
in the spiritualism of the Indians 
of British Guiana, as described by 
Mr Im Thurn. Lord Lyttelton 
next saw “the figure of an un- 
happy female,” who had com- 
mitted suicide on his desertion 
of her, “standing in the aperture 
of the window from which the 
fluttering sound had proceeded.” 
The figure then announced that 
her lover would die, at that hour, 
on the third day. Another ver- 
sion, from a gentleman who was 
at Pitt Place, Epsom, when Lord 
Lyttelton died there, speaks of a 
“dream,” seen three days before 
death by Lord Lyttelton, of a 
fluttering bird and the figure of 
a prophetic woman. Lord Lyttel- 
ton went to Pitt Place, and said 
at breakfast on the third day, “If 
I live over to-day, I shall have 
jooked the ghost.” He died, how- 
ever, about midnight, the hour 
of the apparition. He had been 
subject to “suffocating attacks” 
for a month. In this version, 
the ghost was that of the mother 
of three sisters whom his lordship 
had impartially betrayed. The 
mother died at the moment of 
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the apparition; while Lord Lyt- 
telton himself, on dying, appeared 
to a friend, threw apart the cur- 
tains, and vanished, as did Dundee 
when he appeared to Lord Balcar- 
ras at night in Edinburgh Castle. 
This looks as if Dundee did not 
die on the field of Killiecrankie, 
—a point somewhat doubtful, but 
later. In any case, Mythology had 
got hold of the Lyttelton story 
even during Lady Lyttelton’s life- 
time. There is, however, contem- 
porary evidence that some such 
tale was current. In the ‘Diary’ 
of Lady Mary Coke, the daughter 
of the Sheriffmuir Duke of Argyll, 
she mentions that Lord Lyttelton, 
on the strength of some warning, 
had announced his death, when 
she is recording the news of the 
death itself. The ‘ Diary’ is pri- 
vately printed, in four volumes, 
for the Earl of Home. Sum- 
monses of this kind from the 
dead are very common, and are 
punctually obeyed by Fijians and 
Australians, as is vouched for by 
Messrs Fison and Howitt in their 
valuable book on Australian tribes, 
‘Kamilaroi and Kurnai.’ 

I am acquainted with several 
other objectless phantasms of the 
living, and have seen and spoken 
to one, where a mistake in iden- 
tity was absolutely impossible. 
There is no ghostly interest in 
these cases. In one, a person 
known to myself, and eminent in 
many ways, met, in the cloister of 
Trinity, Cambridge, a gentleman 
whose name would be equally 
familiar to every reader. The 
former held out his hand to his 
friend, when—there was nobody 
present. My own experience was 
simply seeing, and speaking to, 
a relation who was crossing a 
large and brilliantly lighted hall. 
The figure, that.of a girl, was 
dressed in dark-blue serge. She 
did not answer. I entered the 
room she had that moment left, 
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and there she was, dressed for 
dinner, in white. By no conceiv- 
able possibility could there be a 
mistake in identity. In a third 
case, a lady saw her husband go 
into his dressing-room. She called 
him, got no answer, found he was 
not there, and discovered him 
reading in the drawing-room down- 
stairs. He had not been up-stairs 
at all, and he was the only man in 
the house. In all these cases, and 
in others, the “ percipient ” was in 
his or her usual health, and had 
never seen any other hallucination, 
except a wraith of my own view- 
ing, which may readily be regarded 
as a mere instance of mistaken 
identity. 

None of these apparitions coin- 
cided with any distinguishable 
event, or with any excitement 
on the part of the owners of 
the phantasms. Of course, grant- 
ing telepathy, we do not know 
but that an unobserved and un- 
remembered thought or mood of 
the agent may affect the per- 
cipient so as to cause a halluci- 
nation. This topic has not been, 
and can hardly be studied. But, 
vivid as were the merely casual 
hallucinations known to me at first 
hand, the phantasms, known to me 
at first hand, which did coincide 
with events are about double the 
number. Therefore I am inclined, 
not to dogmatise, indeed, but to 
consider it probable enough that 
coincidental hallucinations are too 
numerous to be explained as mere 
“ flukes,” while the evidence for 
phantasms of the dead cannot 
always be rejected as the offspring 
of mendacity or illusion. 

Nobody has a right to condemn 
these opinions summarily who has 
not made a study of the evidence, 
old and new, and who is unaware 
of the very strange uniformity 
which, in all ages, marks the re- 
ports of the abnormal. Modern in- 
quirers are apt to neglect this 
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uniformity. They urge that the 
old-fashioned ghosts always, or 
usually, appeared with a practical 
purpose: they had a wrong to 
redress, a secret to reveal, a mes- 
sage to deliver, or the like. The 
recent ghosts, it is said, are aim- 
less and purposeless, and vague, 
flitting like a dream. Now, if 
there are any such things as ap- 
paritions, we may take it that 
they are pretty conservative: that 
they were not all purposeful up to, 
say, 1830, and are all purposeless 
now. The more probable theory 
is, that the old believers in the old- 
fashioned ghost chiefly collected 
and recorded the more striking and 
interesting cases—those in which 
the ghost showed a purpose (as a 
few modern ghosts do still)—while 
these anecdotes were, doubtless, 
improved upon and embellished. 
The early students would scarcely 
think the aimless ghosts worthy of 
mention, though they do mention 
some of them. 

In other provinces of the abnor- 
mal, such as spirit-rappings, and 
noisy hauntings, the early pheno- 
mena, since 856 (when a rapping 
goblin disturbed a convent, as we 
read in the Chronicles of Richard of 
Fulda), have been very much akin 
to modern “spiritualistic mani- 
festations.” This uniformity is, 
indeed, at once monotonous and 
interesting, proving either the 
reality of strange occurrences, or 
unanimity in imposture or in 
imagination. All this agreement 
of evidence—in fact, all the evi- 
dence—is habitually neglected by 
the sceptic, who pronounces an 
opinion in complete ignorance of 
the subject. It is by no means nec- 
essary that every one should study 
the topic ; but an opinion founded 
on confessed and contemptuous 
nescience is of no more value as re- 
gards apparitions than as regards 
chemistry or Biblical criticism. 

When the student has arrived 
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at these conclusions—namely, that 
even common-sense may err when 
it pronounces a verdict based on 
ignorance, and again, that the 
testimony for apparitions is not 
wholly valueless—the moment has 
come when one or other view of 
ghosts, or both views, must be 
adopted, or an agnostic attitude 
must be assumed. A man may 
say, “There is something in this 
ancient belief. That something 
may be explained by telepathy, by 
the power which one mind has of 
producing hallucinations in an- 
other mind.” Or he may say, 
*«¢ A ghost’s a ghost for a’ that,’—a 
spectre which can be seen, and 
heard, and touched, which can lay 
a cold hand on me, or drag my 
bed-curtains aside, is an existing 
actual being, the double of a living, 
or the ghost of a dead person.” 
There remains the third position 
which may be taken by one who 
is not a complete sceptic ; he may 
say that he knows nothing about 
the matter: that apparitions do 
appear, but that nothing like a 
satisfactory theory of apparitions 
has been put forward. Probably 
neither the old nor the new be- 
lievers can quarrel with this posi- 
tion, for the facts (as we may call 
them by courtesy) cannot be fitted 
into any harmonious hypothesis. 
The difficulties of theory may 
be illustrated later by convenient 
examples. As to the sceptical 
doctrine of hallucinations, which 
merely fortuitously coincide with 
death and other crises, enough has 
been said. The coincidences are 
too numerous, unless we decline 
to receive the evidence. The tele- 
pathic hypothesis has been urged 
with great candour and ingenuity 
by the late Mr Edmund Gurney, 
and by Mr‘Myers. They first 


maintain that the minds of some 
people can be impressed, where 
none of the known senses is made 
use of, by the idea present in the 
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mind of another person. Thus A. 
concentrates his thoughts on a 
triangle, let us say, and B. discerns 
and designs such a figure. Very 
great pains have been bestowed 
on these experiments in “ thought 
transference,” and very monoton- 
ous and uninteresting they are. 
But if once it be admitted that 
the experiments do succeed in a 
proportion of cases greater than 
chance can account for, then there 
is such a thing as telepathy, and 
one mind may affect another by 
means not familiar to common 
experience. Again, hypnotic ex- 
periment shows that the mind of 
one person can be strangely in- 
fluenced by that of another—for 
example, that if told when hyp- 
notised that he is to see a 
phantasm on a given day, while 
wide awake, a man does see it. 
Further, a few cases are on record 
in which men have voluntarily 
impressed persons at a distance, 
expecting nothing of the sort, 
with the phantasm of their pres- 
ence. Granting that the testi- 
mony for all this is authentic, 
there is less to marvel at in the 
spontaneous production of phan- 
tasms of themselves, caused by 
people dying, or in some other 
crisis. The dead, especially the 
recent dead, are supposed, in rare 
cases, to exercise the same power ; 
but both the dead and the living 
do so in a vague way. The phan- 
tasm is occasionally seen, so to 
speak, by the wrong person. The 
appearance of an old gentleman, 
for instance, displayed itself in 
the room above that where his 
daughter lay dead, and merely 
frightened a casual lodger. In 
truth, the phenomena have the 
very intermittent lucidity of 
dreams. A ghost is a dead 
man’s dream, the phantasm of the 
departed is walking in his sleep, 
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and a wraith is seldom much more 
purposeful and intelligent than a 
ghost. 

The hypothesis thus summarily 
stated | has the merit, if it be one, 
of cutting down the marvellous to 
the lowest point. Once admit 
that when A. stares at a circle B. 
sees a circle—once admit the 
accuracy of hypnotic experiment, 
and what follows is comparatively 
easy. One mind works on another 
mind in all the cases; in none is 
present any ghost, any actual 
being. But if we accept the facts, 
the facts do not really seem to be 
accounted for by this hypothesis. 
For example, if the phantasm ever 
produces any effect on material 
objects, an effect which endures 
after the phantasm has vanished, 
then there was an actual agent, a 
real being, on the scene. For in- 
stance, the lady in Scott’s ballad, 
“The Eve of St John,” might see 
and might hear the ghost of her 
lover by a telepathic hallucination 
of two senses. But if 


‘* The sable score of fingers four 
Remained on the board impressed ” 


by the spectre, then there was no 
telepathic hallucination, but an 
actual being of an awful kind 
was in Smailholme Tower. Again, 
the cases in which dogs and horses 
display terror when men and 
women behold a phantasm ar2 
not easily accounted for by tele- 
pathy, especially when the beast 
is alarmed before the man or 
woman suspects the presence of 
anything unusual. There is, of 
course, the notion that the horse 
shies, or the dog turns craven, in 
sympathy with its master’s exhi- 
bition of fear. Owners of dogs 
and horses may counterfeit horror 
and see whether their favourites 
do sympathise. Cats seem in- 
different. In the only case known 
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to me where a cat showed super- 
natural dread, the apparition took 
the form of a cat. The evidence 
is only that of Richard Bovet, 
in his ‘Pandemonium; or, The 
Devil’s Cloyster’ (1682). After 
writing this, I found, in Mr T. G. 
Wood’s ‘Man and Beast,’ a lady 
telling a story of being alone, in 
firelight, playing with a favourite 
cat, Lady Catherine. Suddenly 
puss bristled all over, her back 
rose in an arch, and the lady, 
looking up, saw a hideously mal- 
ignant female watching her. Lady 
Catherine now rushed wildly round 
the room, leaped at the upper 
panels of the door, and seemed to 
have gone mad. This new terror 
recalled the lady to herself. She 
shrieked, and the phantasm van- 
ished. She saw it on a later 
day. If beasts can be tele- 
pathically affected, then beasts 
have more of a “psychical” ele- 
ment in their composition than 
they usually receive credit for ; 
whereas if a ghost is actually in 
view, there is no reason why beasts 
should not see it. As to cases in 
which several persons behold a 
phantasm simultaneously, which 
might seem proof of the actual 
presence of a thing to be seen, 
telepathists can dismiss that as a 
“collective hallucination.” The 
telepathic effect is “catching,” 
like smallpox. Thus, the best 
and most valid proof that an 
abnormal being is actually present 
was that devised by the ghost of 
Sir Richard of Coldinghame in the 
ballad, and by the Beresford ghost, 
who threw a heavy curtain over 
the pole. Unluckily, Sir Richard 
is a poetical figment, and the 
Beresford ghost is a myth, like 
William Tell: he may be traced 
back through various medieval 
authorities almost to the date of 
the Norman Conquest. I have 
examined the story in a little book 
of folk-lore, ‘Etudes Tradition- 


istes.. Always there is a com- 
pact to appear, always the ghost 
burns or injures the hand or wrist 
of the spectator. A version occurs 
in William of Malmesbury. 

What we need, to disprove an 
exclusively telepathic theory, is a 
ghost who is not only seen, heard, 
and even touched, but a ghost 
who produces some change in 
physical objects. Most provok- 
ingly, there are agencies at every 
spiritualistic séance and in every 
affair of the Poltergeist who do 
lift tables, chairs, beds, bookcases, 
candles, and so forth, while others 
play accordions. But then nobody 
sees these agencies at work, while 
the spontaneous phantasms which 
are seen do not so much as lift a 
loo-table, generally speaking. In 
the spiritualistic cases, we have the 
effect, with no visible cause; in 
ghost stories, we have the visible 
presence, but he very seldom indeed 
causes any physical change in any 
object. No ghost who does not do 
this has any strict legal claim to be 
regarded as other than a telepathic 
hallucination at best, though, as 
we shall see, some presumptions 
exist in favour of some ghosts 
being real entities. 

These rare facts have not es- 
caped a ghost-hunter so intelligent 
as Mrs Henry Sidgwick. This 
lady is almost too sportsmanlike, 
for a psychical researcher, in her 
habit of giving an apparition the 
benefit of every imaginable doubt 
which may absolve him from the 
charge of being a real genuine 
ghost. “It is true,” she says, 
“that ghosts are alleged some- 
times to produce a physical effect 
on the external world;” but to 
admit this is ‘‘to come into primd 


facie collision with the physical 


sciences ” (an awful risk to run), so 
Mrs Sidgwick, in a rather cavalier 
manner, leaves ghosts who produce 
physical effects to be dealt with 
among the phenomena alleged to 
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occur at séances. Now this is 
hardly fair to the spontaneous 
spook, who is doing his very best 
to demonstrate his existence in 
the only convincing way. The 
phenomena of séances are looked 
on with deserved distrust, and, 
where professional mediums are 
present, they may be regarded as 
an outworn mode of swindling. Yet 
it is to this society that Mrs Sidg- 
wick relegates the most meritori- 
ous and conscientious class of 
apparitions. Let us examine a 
few instances of the ghost who 
visibly moves material objects. 
We take one from Mrs Sidgwick’s 
own article.! In this case a gentle- 
man named John D. Harry scolded 
his daughters for saying that they 
had seen a ghost, with which he 
himself was perfectly familiar. 
“The figure,” a fair woman draped 
in white, “‘on seven or eight occa- 
sions appeared in my bedroom, and 
twice in the library, and on one 
occasion it lifted up the mosquito- 
curtain, and looked closely into 
my face.” Now, could a hallucina- 
tion lift a mosquito-curtain, or 
even produce the impression that 
it did so, while the curtain was 
really unmoved? Clearly a hal- 
lucination, however artful, and 
well got up, could do no such 
thing. Therefore a being —a 
ghost with very little maidenly 
reserve—haunted the bedroom of 
Mr Harry, if he tells a true tale. 
Again (p. 115), Mrs W. B. R. (on 
whose veracity I am ready to pledge 
my all) had doors opened for her 
frequently, “as if a hand had 
turned the handle.” And once 
she not only saw the door open, 
but a grey woman came in. 
Another witness, years afterwards, 
beheld the same figure and the 
same performance. Once more, 


Miss A. M.’s mother followed a 
ghost, who opened a door and 
entered a room, where she could 
not be found when she was wanted 
(p. 121). Again,? a lady saw a 
ghost which, ‘“ with one hand, the 
left, drew back the curtain.” There 
are many other cases in which ap- 
paritions are seen in houses where 
mysterious thumps and raps occur, 
especially in General Campbell’s 
experience (p. 483). If the ap- 
parition gave the thumps, then 
he (or, in this instance, she) was 
material, and could produce effects 
on matter. Indeed, this ghost 
was seen to take up and lay down 
some books, and to tuck in the 
bedclothes. 

Hallucinations (which are all 
in one’s eye) cannot draw curtains, 
or open doors, or pick up books, or 
tuck in bed-clothes, or cause 
thumps—not real thumps, hallucin- 
atory thumps are different. Con- 
sequently, if the stories are true, 
some apparitions are ghosts, real 
objective entities, filling space. 
The senses of a hallucinated per- 
son may be deceived as to touch, 
and as to feeling the breath of a 
phantasm (a likely story), as well as 
in sight and hearing. But a visi- 
ble ghost which produces changes 
in the visible world cannot be a 
hallucination. On the other hand, 
a Dr Binns, quoted by Mr Charles 
Beecher, tells us of “a gentleman 
who, in a dream, pushed against a 
door in a distant house, so that 
those in the room were scarcely 
able to resist the pressure.” ® 
Now if this rather staggering 
anecdote be true, the spirit of a 
living man, being able to affect 
matter, is also, so to speak, 
material, and is an actual entity, 
an astral body. Moreover, Mrs 
Frederica Hauffe, when in the 
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magnetic sleep, “could rap at a 
distance.” 
These arguments, then, make in 
favour of the old-fashioned theory 
of ghosts and wraiths, as things 
objectively existing, which is very 
comforting to a conservative phil- 
osopher. Unluckily, just as many, 
or more, anecdotes look quite the 
other way. For instance, General 
Baxter sees, hears, and recognises 
the dead Lieutenant B., wearing 
a beard which he had grown since 
the general saw him in life. 
He also sees the hill-pony ridden 
by Mr B., and killed by him—a 
steed with which, in its mortal 
days, the general had no acquain- 
tance. This is all very well: a 
dead pony may have a ghost, like 
Miss A. B.’s dog, which was heard 
by one Miss B., and seen by the 
other, some time after its decease. 
On mature reflection, as both 
ladies were well-known persons 
of letters, I suppress their names, 
which would carry the weight of 
excellent character and distin- 
guished sense. But Lieutenant 
B. was also accompanied by two 
grooms. Now, it is too much to 
ask us to believe that he had killed 
two grooms, as he killed the pony.! 
Consequently, they, at least, were 
hallucinations ; so what was Lieu- 
tenant B.? When Mr K., on 
board the Raccoon, saw his dead 
father lying in his coffin (p. 461), 
there was no real coffin there, at 
all events ; and hence, probably, no 
real dead father’s ghost,—only a 
“telepathic hallucination.” Miss 
Rose Morton could never touch 
the female ghost which she often 
chased about the house, nor did 
this ghost break or displace the 
threads stretched by Miss Morton 
across the stairs down which the 
apparition walked. Yet its foot- 
steps did make a noise, and the 
family often heard the ghost 
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walking down-stairs, followed by 
Miss Morton. Thus this ghost 
was both material and immaterial, 
for, surely, only matter can make 
a noise when in contact with 
matter. On the whole, if the 
evidence is worth anything, there 
are real objective ghosts, and 
there are also telepathic hallucina- 
tions : so that the scientific atti- 
tude is to believe in both, if in 
either. And this was the view of 
Petrus Thyreus, 8.J. (1598). The 
alternative is to believe in neither, 
and I have already remarked on 
the difficulty of this very ordinary 
mental position. But the difficulty 
is only felt by the infinitesimal 
minority of persons who are ac- 
quainted with the evidence for and 
the history of apparitions. 

And why take all this trouble, 
and write all this drearihead ? 
some one may ask. Well, the 
argument is dreary: all argu- 
ments are, especially those which 
verge on metaphysics. But, on 
the other hand, the facts are of 
the highest curiosity ; or, if any 
one denies the facts in toto, 
then the indubitable fact that so 
many sane and commonly truthful 
persons agree in suffering similar 
delusions, or inventing similar 
falsehoods, is in itself a pheno- 
menon which well deserves ex- 
amination. For it is not the 
“imaginative” only, or the ig- 
norant, or the unhealthy, or the 
timid and nervous, who report 
their abnormal experiences. If 
only schoolgirls, or poets like 
Shelley (a small class), or unedu- 
cated persons, or cowards, or fools 
came forward with their tales, we 
might contemptuously reject them. 
But the witnesses are very often 
honourable men, honourable wo- 
men, brave, sane, healthy, not 
fanciful, not in a state of “ ex- 
pectancy” (which, in fact, is 
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usually fatal to ghost-seeing) ; and 
these persons have nothing to gain, 
and some consideration to lose, by 
reporting their experience. It is 
absurd to say that these reports 
are not curious, and do not de- 
serve careful study, by all who 
have leisure to interest themselves 
in anthropology, the science of 
man. As to the bearing of the 
whole discussion on the awful sub- 
ject of personal immortality, we 
may say that at present psychical 
studies do not bear on that problem 
at all, except as raising a presump- 
tion that we do not know every- 
thing about human life, and about 
the mystic elements deep-seated in 
our nature. And perhaps this is 
the real attraction of the theme: 
it is so natural to wish for a terra 
incognita, ‘the land not yet meted 
out” by science—the free space 
where Romance may still try an 
unimpeded flight. When we do 
really know all about everything, 
then (and perhaps not till then) 
Life will cease to be worth living, 
and mankind, like Mr Darwin, will 
find Shakespeare nauseously dull. 
But that can never happen while 
unexplained apparitions continue 
to remind us of what Hamlet said 
about the philosophy of Horatio. 
And yet the “common steadfast 
dunce” asks, “ What is the use of 
apparitions ?” 

Perhaps too boldly I began by 
expressing a modest belief that I 
could explain, to intellects rather 
above the average, how ghosts 
now stand in the philosophical 
market. They are “inquired for”; 
they are not scouted by ail those 
brilliantly gifted men of genius 
who can sign themselves F.R.S. 
This is a position which ghosts 
have not enjoyed before since the 
Blessed Restoration. Common- 
sense (or,common ignorance and 
dulness) is no longer all supreme 
here. The ghost may come to his 
own again; but this can hardly 
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happen while we do not know 
whether he is “a sort of a some- 
thing,” or whether he merely rep- 
resents the impression made on 
the mind of the percipient, A., by 
the mind of B., who may be dead, 
or at Jericho, when he appears, 
say, in Bond Street. This is a 
question which nobody can answer: 
we have given reasons for believ- 
ing that some ghosts are “a sort 
of a something,” while others are 
mere hallucinations. The problem 
—the practical problem—remains, 
How should we behave on meet- 
ing, say, a self-luminous ghost of 
a malevolent aspect in a haunted 
house at 3 a.m.? Mr Frederick 
Myers says that it is absurd to be 
afraid of ‘a harmless phantasm.” 
Perhaps ; but, as De Quincey 
would have liked to see Cicero’s 
face when he thought he heard 
Cethegus under his bed, so do I 
long to study Mr Myers’s counte- 
nance when he sees Roderick of 
the Red Hand, say, standing over 
his couch of repose. ‘A harmless 
phantasm”! let Mr Myers speak 
when he has had the experience 
of seeing Roderick of the Red 
Hand! 

It may not unjustly be deemed 
that in this essay there is a mon- 
strous deal of metaphysics to a 
poor hap’worth of ghosts. But 
there are often difficulties in the 
way of telling new first-hand ghost 
stories. Nobody ever quite be- 
lieves them, and the seers do not 
like to be only half or quarter 
believed, to be’ scouted as “ ima- 
ginative,” or “ bilious,” or victims 
—as on Mr Podmore’s theory— 
of visual hallucinations, “ suggest- 
ed” by rats, or the wind in the 
casement. Mr Podmore takes the 
gilt off the spectral gingerbread 
in a very ruthless manner. For 
example, a lady rents a house. 
She is at once disturbed by foot- 
steps in her room and on the 
stairs, by heavy thumps, and all 
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the regular noises. ‘ Rats, or 
wind, or some other real noise,” 
says the philosopher. Then she 
sees a pale woman in black ; then 
she hears of a recent suicide in 
the house. Then she leaves. The 
phantasm, we are asked to believe, 
is a hallucination suggested by 
the noises. A year later some 
ladies with children take the 
house: they know nothing of 
the late tenant. They instantly 
hear moans, voices crying, “Oh, 
do forgive me!” thumps, tramp- 
lings, heavy boxes rolled about. 
They see “dreadful white faces,” 
a man with freckles, a figure in 
brown, their beds are moved, “a 
beautiful hand ” is visible—in fact, 
they have “manifestations” till 
they leave the house, after finding 
that the police can do nothing. 
And all this is caused, on Mr 
Podmore’s theory, by the earlier 
tenant, at a distance, thinking 
over the bad times she has had.! 

No seer likes his experience to 
be got rid of in this cavalier 
manner. People resent having 
tales told about their houses, be- 
cause servants (and other people) 
are alarmed, and the rent falls in 
proportion. The march of pro- 
gress has not yet prevented a 
ghost from depreciating house- 
property. Iam acquainted with a 
lady ghost in the north of Ireland 
who showed very considerable 
delicacy of conduct. Coming into 
a lady’s room, at night, it said, 
“Follow me!” and preceded her 
into the library. Why should 
the ghost not have said what she 
had to say—and that, as it hap- 
pened, was a good deal—in the 
other lady’s bedroom! Because 
the ghost had called some wit- 
nesses to character, and these were 





ghosts too—gentlemen ghosts: it 
was therefore highly proper that 
they should wait in the library, 
as they did. The rest of the state- 
ment “was tough,” as Huckle- 
berry Finn says of the ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ and appeared to answer 
to a very good tale in Scott’s 
‘Demonology.’ There a_ ghost 
haunts a ship. The mate has a 
story of it every morning. One 
night the captain watches the 
mate, sees him rise from his ham- 
mock and walk in his sleep into 
the cabin. There he takes water 
in a pipkin, scatters it about, and, 
still asleep, goes back to roost. 
Next morning the mate tells how 
he had wakened, seen the ghost, 
followed him into the other cabin, 
and besprinkled him with holy 
water. He was quite honest in 
his statement: he had been som- 
nambulistic, and remembered 
(which seems unusual) the hallu- 
cinations of his sleep - walking. 
Probably more ghosts than we 
generally allow for are to be ex- 
plained by somnambulism. Of 
course, people who still want to 
hold by a ghost may say that the 
sleep-walker is clairvoyant. As 
to the sounds, thumps, lights, I 
still cling fondly to my theory, 
stated by a ghost in a little tale 
called ‘Castle Perilous,”? that 
there are examples of a kind of 
aphasia in ghosts. They are doing 
their best to appear, but just as 
the aphasiac patient cannot get 
hold of the words he wants, so 
they cannot quite show us what 
they want to show. But all this 
relies on the suppressed premiss, 
sunt aliquid manes,—ghosts are 
something, and have a purpose. 
Now, that is just the question at 
issue. A. Lana. 
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When the Night falls. 


WHEN THE NIGHT FALLS. 


“A SAFE passage over the bar 
for all craft coming home!” was 
my outspoken prayer as I stood 
on the beach within half a mile of 
the lighthouse, which was flashing 
its lights over the waters. 

The latter part of the day had 
closed in dirty, to use the words of 
the old sea-dogs who were pacing 
the shingle. A sea-fog had been 
partly broken up by a breeze. This 
had died away, gone somewhere 
else, they reckoned, and great 
banks of fog had settled about 
the bar. The currents were most 
dangerous ones, and when they 
meet from opposite directions, the 
boil-up and whirl of the waters is 
terribly bad under ordinary circum- 
stances, but far worse when the 
weather is foul. 

A confused piping, wailing, 
screaming, and howling can be 
heard at times, faint, certainly, yet 
quite distinguishable. These are 
the voices of the fowl on the land- 
bar, complaining, for they know 
that before long they will have 
to leave their resting-place. One 
solitary black-backed gull shows 
for a minute or so, his wings 
slanted, for there is a capful of 
wind up where he floats along. 
He has gone again to show him- 
self elsewhere overhead, just to 
let the world know that Neptune’s 
white sea-horses will leap the bar 
before long. 

Those who have from sheer 
necessity studied the ways of the 
birds that live on the waters 
round the coast, and on the shores, 
never question the signs the birds 
give them, and they at once make 
preparations, so far as it may be 
in their power, to avert coming 
disaster. 

The fog masses again, and floats 





in towards the shore. The light- 
house looms through it for a time, 
then we only see the lights. A 
muttering growl comes over the 
sea and dies down as it passes 
over the beach and sea-wall, to 
lose itself in the flats beyond. 

Then comes a rush of wind, 
and all is still. The fog rolls 
away from the lighthouse, is swept 
from the sand-bar, and we see far 
out and away a long low streak, 
not of light, but of a lighter colour 
than the clouds above it. This 
widens, the darker parts being 
broken up. 

There are one or two fierce 
sweeps of wind that seem to smite 
you, and again to bounce away, 
and then it blows ashore, 

All the fog has gone, blown 
into rags and tatters by the wind. 
Night is not over us yet, but 
darkness is coming on apace, and 
the tide coming in,—a fierce high 
wintry tide. We stay on the 
rocks by the lighthouse, for some 
old salts are gathered there dis- 
cussing the chances of a fishing 
smack that they have made out 
with their long glasses, and which 
is making port all right. She is 
the largest craft of that kind in 
the place; more than that, she 
has been out deep-sea fishing, 
and is now homeward bound with 
her batch. Better seaman never 
grasped tiller than the Saucy 
Jane’s owner; but things go all 
askew at times in the most unex- 
pected manner, and with startling 
rapidity. 

Some that have not had these 
things brought home to them are 
very apt to prose about the way 
in which such disasters could have 
been averted. If they had been 
placed in the same fix, they would 
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certainly never have come back 
at all. 

The white horses are taking 
their preparatory canters before 
they leap; soon indeed they leap 
in real earnest. They are coming 
now, a fierce white line of them ; 
they leap and clear, for a boiling 
mass of foam rushes over the bar. 
A dark cloud rises, backs, and 
vanishes. In this dim light we 
can make out that it is the fowl 
rising, because they can stay there 
no longer. 

High water is over the bar, 
and a gale blowing,—not a storm, 
but quite enough to make things 
lively for those outside the bar. 
If the Saucy Jane is going to 
make the passage she must do it 
soon, before darkness falls. She 
is going to try it: we know within 
a little where the passage runs 
that she will take, for deep cuts 
and channels run through there. 
Now she makes for it; but some- 
thing is not quite right, for-she 
swings round and out again. She 
means it next time. At it she 
comes, her bows smothered in 
foam. She is over,the bar in safety; 
but the old sea-dogs ashore say, as 
they close their glasses, that her 
first attempt was a very close 
shave. 

Hearing them say that the big 
flat must be covered this tide, also 
that the moon will show out 
between ten and eleven, we go 
home for a rest. Several miles 

of heavy walking over shingle 
will cause you to think a rest 
necessary. But I was well repaid 
for turning out at the time men- 
tioned, when the moon was up, 
with one of the shore-shooters as 
a guide. It was not indeed safe 
when the large flat was under 
water to go alone, even if you 
knew the locality fairly well. 

It was not a bright moonlight 
night, for huge clouds passed 


swiftly over the moon, leaving 
a bright light for a time, to be 
obscured again by the clouds that 
followed on. 

Hundreds of places can be found 
now where, from some very natural 
causes, the tide works in its own 
fashion. Salt-water safety-valves 
these are when the sea is in a 
state of high pressure. 

My companion told me that the 
tide only forced its way up and 
over these bitter slimy saltings, 
for it was not used even for 
grazing purposes very often. Fowl 
could be found there in the season; 
but even in the best of times it 
was dangerous to go in pursuit of 
them, for cuts, drains, dykes, and 
main channels ran all through it. 
It was not the least use as punt- 
ing water, but yet excellent water 
for fowl. 

I am not likely to forget that 
sight: more than once I had seen 
it partly covered, great splashes 
showing in all directions as the 
rise or fall in the surface came. 
Now it was a vast lake of salt 
water, half a mile wide, and a 
mile and a half in length; and 
when the moon was clear it showed 
like a plain of silver, bounded on 
one side by the sea-wall, on the 
other by the higher grounds. One 
or two scattered hamlets close to 
the edge of the flat rose just out 
of highest tide-mark, such as this 
was. As I looked at the lights 
from their windows, which were 
reflected in the water, they ap- 
peared to rise directly from it. 

So great was the force of water 
at the mouth of this flat inlet that 

you could see it all alive with 
waves in the centre: even at the 
edge, if you placed your hand in 
it, you could feel the throb of the 
water. Dark masses showed in 
the centre when the moon rays 
fell direct: they rose up and down, 
showing plainly as dark objects, 
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and then were lost again. These 
were bunches of fowl, quite out of 
gunshot, bobbing about, heads to 
wind, in the lap of the tide. 

It would not be of the least use 
for punts to drift up with the 
tide here, even if punts could be 
brought to launch; and to attempt 
it from open water would be a 
suicidal movement, for no punt 
could live. So there the birds 
are in thousands for the time 
being, floating in perfect security, 
out of gunshot. 

“Will they drift out with the 
ebb?” I ask my companion. 

“ Drift out !—devil a bit of it! 
I only wish they would. Was 
you on the beach when they raised 
from the sand-bar ?” 

“Yes. Did the fowl come here 
straight?” 

“No. They had sheered off 
somewhere, and only dropped 
down when the flats got well 
under water.” 

* You'll see the lot leave directly ; 
at least you'll hear ’em, for the tide 
is just on the ebb turn. It’s no 
use going to the mouth of the 
ma’sh,—the tide goes out like a 
mill-sluice to meet the water on 
the bar. Just you come along of 
me and hear the roar and the hiss- 
hiss of it all.” 

There is nothing more to see 
here ; they will rise presently and 
fly in two or three lots out to the 
bar. It will be a row then, the 
water and the fowl together. We 
could shoot one or two, but what 
use would it be? only powder and 
shot wasted ; for if they dropped 
dead they would only spin away 
like corks. 

“ Here they come—hark to ’em ! 
This lot’s geese: we can’t see ’em 
all, but we can hear ; they cry like 
a lot of beagles. Just listen ! 
Ain’t them yelpers goin’ it. Here 
comes a worse lot, shrieking and 
hollering ready to split their 
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throats. Hear ’em swish on; cur- 
lews all that lot. Here come the 
wigeon, there go the ducks. Now 
listen to the roar and swish of the 
tide goin’ out. Where would a 
man, or twenty men be, if they 
got in that with a boat?” 

“Only tattered wrecks of hu- 
manity, drifting out into the 
night.” 

Here is a hollow under the hill 
—only one of hollows innumerable 
to be found there—where farms 
and cottages nestle in the trees at 
the foot of the slope. Rain has 
fallen in gentle April showers, 
just as we look for it to fall when 
April is closely nearing May. The 
rain has ceased for some time, and 
the sun, now getting low, has dried 
the drops from the trees and her- 
bage. From one orchard, well 
stocked with fine old fruit-trees, 
the wryneck shouts out his cry 
of peet, peet; he puts on full 
power now, as he hunts for his 
supper on the moss-covered trunks 
and branches of the fruit-trees. 
From some of the elms near the 
house a couple of blackbirds flute 
out their evening song. Light 
vapours rise from the hollow and 
creep up the hillside. A few 
tinkles from the sheep-bells fall 
on the ear; the click and clank 
of the handle of the well-winch 
as the bucket—the moss-covered 
bucket—goes down, getting slower 
and slower, as the palm of the 
hand is pressed under the uncoil- 
ing well-rope. The final splash of 
the bucket, and the rattle of the 
chain as it sinks and fills, then the 
slow cle-unk, cle-unk, clunk! as 
the bucket is wound up, the land- 
ing of it on the well-curb, the 
rattle of the chain once more, and 
the dull splash from some of the 
tossing water in the well again. 
The scraping of the heavy boots 
on the rustic scraper, and the final 
touches in wiping them on the 
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huge broom without a handle, 
close to the door. All these 
sounds tell what is going on just 
as well as if you saw the various 
actions performed, so very quiet is 
the place and its surroundings. 

Quiet as the place is, we must 
not linger here—we must travel 
before night falls ; so we leave the 
farm behind us, and a few plovers 
spring up and settle again as we 
pass by. One figure stealing along 
in the gloaming does not alarm 
them much. 

Presently a low stile, leading 
from the fields to the uplands, 
offers a very inviting seat for a 
time. So little is this path used 
that by the hedge-growth on either 
side—young oak-shoots from where 
trees have been felled—it is com- 
pletely bowered over, making a 
capital place for observation. We 
do not smoke, so that not the least 
taint is in the air; and we sit 
quite still. No shuffling or chang- 
ing about; we can keep still for 
any length of time when on the 
hunt, although we make up for 
it by restless activity at all other 
times. I wish to see how the 
hares are conducting themselves 
this spring-time. “As mad as a 
March hare!” or “As mad as a 
hatter!” are very well-known say- 
ings. I know little about the 
saneness of the hatter, but I can 
state this, that the supposed aber- 
ration of mind that the hare is 
credited with at certain seasons 
has not the least foundation; in 
fact, he is a very wide-awake in- 
dividual, as he well needs to be. 
As we sit on the bough of a tree 
that does duty for top-rail, two 
hares slip by on one side of us: 
they have come down from the 
uplands to feed in the fields. 
Those white dots moving so rap- 
idly are the scuts of rabbits show- 
ing, as they chase each other close 
to the hedge-side; for the rabbit 


never ventures far from his bur- 
rows to feed: he is very quick for 
a short run, and makes the most 
of it to reach his home. With the 
hare it is different: speed serves 
his turn, enduring speed, and it 
serves him well. In sporting terms 
we ought to have said serves her; 
for no matter what the sex may 
be, Puss is the comprehensive name 
for the hare. 

There they are in front of us, 
four of them feeding ; in the twi- 
light, glasses serve as at any other 
time. We can see all their move- 
ments at this short distance. Their 
long mobile ears are playing and 
working in all directions,—some- 
times erect, at others held apart, 
then brought forward as if feeling 
for some sound or other, then laid 
down close. If the hare wishes to 
look around or to give its atten- 
tion to any sound it may have 
noticed particularly, it half raises 
itself, the forefeet being off the 
ground and half bent to the breast; 
then is the time to see the play of 
the ears. 

Other creatures watch the move- 
ments of the hares’ ears when 
feeding in the same field with 
them ; partridges in particular 
do, and also the pheasants. One 
covey, I remember, early one 
autumn, regulated their move- 
ments to a very great extent by 
these furred signal-posts—the ears 
of the hares— when feeding: if 
they saw these up, all was right ; 
if not, well they slipped forward 
towards where the creatures were 
squatted. 

As they are in couples now, 
they do not notice their long- 
legged neighbours so much ; they 
are simply calling to each other. 

We have only to show ourselves, 
then four shadows flit over the 
field and we are alone. Up the 
hill we go, out on the downs ; here 
it is open. Rabbits rush from 
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grass-clumps as we pass, to stop 
again only a few yards away. 
Then we hear something give a 
short sharp cry; it would have 
been longer, only the creature that 
stopped the cry knew how to do it 
quickly. The fox bites hard and 
sharp. Some rabbit has got in 
Reynard’s way, and has suffered 
for it. A few badgers are close 
by, but there is not the least 
chance of falling in with them ; 
for if they get our wind or hear 
our footfall, they will rush to 
their cave-dwellings at once. One 
guardian of game destroyed a 
colony of them, but he kept very 
quiet over the affair, for fear his 
employer might not have been of 
the same mind as himself in the 
matter. That lot would have put 
a considerable amount of money 
in his pocket, if he had sold them 
for taxidermical purposes; but 
this he could hardly venture to do, 
so he buried the lot. I failed to 
see where the profit came in, with 
all his trouble of capturing at differ- 
ent times; and all the reason he 
could give, when it was safe for him 
to speak about it, was this: “ He 
did not know that they did any 
harm, only they rooted about a bit.” 

“So do pigs when they range 
the woods for mast,” was my re- 
joinder ; “ but no one kills ‘snorts’ 
—there would be heavy damages 
to pay if they did.” 

The fox, far more destructive 
than his neighbour, must be saved 
at any risk or cost. Why not 
extend grace of sanctuary to that 
Friar of Orders Grey, the badger ? 
It is some time now since we have 
seen one alive. 

Hoarse cries over our head cause 
us to look up. They proceed from 
a couple of herons, low down, that 
have suddenly sighted us: they 
are passing on direct for some 
large ponds on common lands, 
three miles away. Often have I 
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seen them going and coming home 
from fishing over the hills. 

It is night, a clear, dark, still 
night,—one of those when you can 
see things; for various degrees of 
darkness exist. On some nights 
that are yet by no means dark, you 
are unable to see much before your 
face. This may seem alittle strange, 
but many will know what I mean. 

The owls hoot: if they could be 
seen, no doubt it would be sitting 
on the top of some larch, and with 
their throats puffed out like pouter 
pigeons. 

What a number of creatures 
begin to move about when the 
night falls! The sound of their 
movements over the dead leaves 
so plentifully scattered under the 
trees and bushes betray some of 
them. That trotting rustle like 
a tiny pig, with frequent pauses, 
comes from the hedgehog ; so does 
that faint whine. Tick, tick, tick, 
tick, tick ! comes from some mice, 
then you hear a scramble; after 
that short sharp bounds, and a 
short eager cry. It is the weasel 
in full pursuit of Oberon’s long- 
tailed cattle, the wood-mice. They 
will climb up the string and out 
on the branches to get out of 
the way of their determined little 
enemy ; but it will not be much 
use, for the weasel and the stoat 
are as much at home in the trees 
as cats are. 

The hooting has ceased, and 
from the larches two birds sail 
out over the open space. It will 
be a bad job for young rabbit, 
mouse, or frog, if that pair get 
sight of it, for one or other will 
be sure to have it. In this way 
one creature keeps within due 
limits the inordinate increase of 
another. If I had my wish, the 
beautiful and most useful birds 
should not be killed at all, formed 
as they are to act the part of rural 
police when the night falls. 
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Midsummer eve finds us by the 
side of a large mere or lake,— 
either name would be applicable 
to it. The evening is a glorious 
one ; the sun has gone down, leav- 
ing an after-glow of the richest 
saffron and purple. From the 
water's edge to the chapel-crowned 
hill, dedicated in past times to a 
patron saint, all is in the richest 
grey shadow—the whole mirrored 
in the lake below. Flags and giant 
reed-mace, or bulrushes, fringe it 
round, in some instances spread- 
ing out for some distance from 
the shore into the water: there is 
not now a breath of air to move 
the tip of a reed-tassel. Swallows 
dip and make large circles of 
light, and large trout rise, causing 
smaller circles. All is quiet, ex- 
cept for the chattering of sedge- 
warblers. Other birds are about, 
aquatic fowl, but they have left 
the water to feed in some distant 
water-meadows, where their food 
will be of a more solid nature. 
In the daytime they use the mere 
for safety ; at night they leave it 
to feed elsewhere. 

The feeding-stream discharges 
a vast quantity of water into it, 
passing out at the other end of 
the lake, to finally empty itself 
into the river, four milesaway. A 
grand trout-stream this is, running 
in no small volume, and at a rapid 
rate, through some of the finest 
woodland meadows in England ; 
and best of all, there are plenty 
of fine trout in that stream—gen- 
uine, lusty, brown brook-trout, with 
crimson spots. 

We follow the track under the 
hill, go through some fir-woods, 
and rise again. It matters not 
where we go, for we are out for 
the night,—if this can be called 
night, when really there is but a 
short interval of darkness, just 
before the dawn. How quiet it 
all is !—where some sweet-scented 


wild tangle is blooming, more than 
once we have caught the hum of 
hawk-moth’s wings. Those who 
have heard this sound in their 
earlier years never forget it: first 
impressions are generally lasting 
ones. Up we go! now we are on 
a sandy road; after a time we 
reach the heath, or we might say 
two large heaths, separated only 
in their names. The white tracks 
of silver sand show out like lines 
among the short heather. At one 
time when I visited it the heather 
was breast-high ; recent fires have 
destroyed that ancient growth. It 
is thick enough, however, to suit 
our purpose, so we stretch our- 
selves on it, and as we rest we 
think of the past, when Roman 
legions had a camp there, a sta- 
tionary one; also of a lost friend 
who explored there, much to his 
own satisfaction, if not to that of 
other people. The night-hawks, 
fern-owls, or heave-jars sweep 
over us, and the bats almost 
touch us with their leathery 
wings; but this we heed but 
little, for we are busy thinking 
about other things in the past 
and the present. History repeats 
itself. A dark mound on the hill 
we have left behind, with its lake 
sleeping at the foot of it, is a 
chapel still used for the worship of 
God. As I raise myself on my 
elbow, not two stones’-throw 
away, looms up another large 
building, all around it quiet as the 
grave, It has been built of late 
years for God’s worship, and to 
His glory, by those of the same 
faith as the men who centuries 
ago built that chapel on the hill- 
top. As I ponder, the short dark- 
ness of a midsummer’s night falls 
over all. 

This silence of the fields when 
night falls is peculiar to wooded 
southern counties,—for this rea- 
son, the fields and grazing-grounds 
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have been won from the woods 
and moors in past times. The 
fields are surrounded by them 
now; pathways run over the 
moors, heaths, and through the 
woodlands, all of them leading to 
large areas of cultivation. From 
there they go branching off in all 
directions to wild tracts and more 
cultivated grounds. I can assure 
my readers that I could take them 
from one county into another 
without having to cross main roads 
very often. This is the reason 
why we are able to see so much 
without going far from home ; and 
that is ever best that lies nearest 
to one’s dwelling-place. 

I have at times pointed out 
things to people vastly interested 
—at least they said they were so 
—in all matters concerning rural 
life. I have even lent them my 
glasses to examine what I had 
pointed out with the naked eye; 
but no, they could not see any- 
thing special. And yet some of 
them passed as naturalists! 

Shelter - grounds and feeding- 
grounds are two very different 
matters: any creature furred or 
feathered may have its haunt in 
a certain. place, but it may go a 
mile or miles away to feed. Some 
of the raptores drop their quarry, 
if it is large, in the nesting season 
when their young clamour so, out 
of sheer weariness, returning to 
it afterwards to break it up and 
feed their young with it piecemeal. 

The fox carries his prey off by 
instalments. For instance, he will 
kill four or five fowls or ducks; 
he is not particular—first come, 
first killed. One at a time he 
carries them off and conceals them ; 
as a rule, they are buried—it is 
certainly only a slight burial at 
times. Then he takes the last 
bird, if he has time and he is not 
detected, in his mouth, and trots 
off with it, just as a retriever 
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would carry a pheasant, clear off 
the ground and in front of him. 

If the fox carried his prey as 
we have seen him represented— 
with a duck, for instance, gripped 
just below the head, a part of the 
duck’s neck being twisted round 
his own, and the body hanging 
over on the other side of his fore- 
leg—how long would he go before 
he was choked? If not choked, 
how long would he loup along 
before that duck flew off at an 
angle of some degree—we will not 
be particular on that point—and 
hit him on the side of the head? 
I fancy he would use unparlia- 
mentary language—fox language 
of the most reprehensible nature 
—when he dropped that duck 
before his vixen lady. But he 
does not do anything of the kind, 
although imaginative painters have 
represented him in that attitude. 

When the pheasant trees for 
the night, and the blackbird has 
settled like a dark ball in the 
hedgerows, there is little to be 
seen or heard in the fields. In the 
grass-meadows you may, as you 
pass through, listen to the munch, 
munch, munch of the cows chew- 
ing their cud as they rest on the 
grass, or the snort and blow of the 
horses feeding ; but these are the 
only sounds likely to be heard. 
If any one passes through meadows 
in the dark, let him avoid, if pos- 
sible, stumbling over horned cattle. 
One is apt to rise in a very wide 
manner, and then the others take 
alarm and come pounding and 
cavoorting round in an ungainly 
but at the same time demonstrative 
fashion. One night, after a slight 
mishap of this kind, I had to clear 
out as quickly as possible. 

It will be the turn of the night 
shortly. Nothing but the starlit 
sky above, and the woods and 
fields around the farms, showing 
darker than the trees, because no 
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light can pass through them. This 
is considered the most critical 
time by all woodland watchers of 
the sick: they say—I have heard 
them say it often in past days— 
that if they can “ wrastle with the 
powers o’ night an’ mornin’, they 
will go another turn, to pass away 
to the land of the hereafter when 
the next night falls.” 

We are back once more to with- 
in hearing of the rush of the tide, 
—we are surrounded by it, and it 
is dead winter, the whole island 
covered with deep snow, frozen 
hard on the surface. That is a 
mercy, for it can be walked over. 
It is a glittering plain in the day- 
time, a grey ghostlike sheet at 
night covering all. 

For six weeks has this lasted ; 
and it looks, so far as sky and bird 
signs go, as if it would last for as 
many more. If ever there was a 
case of “between the devil and 
the deep sea,” as they phrase it, 
this is one. Snowed-up com- 
pletely on the marsh-flats, - waist- 
deep, five miles from the nearest 
place where the folks could get a 
loaf of bread, no one but those 
who have experienced such matters 
can tell what this means,—being 
simply cut off for a time from the 
most common necessaries of life 
and from the outside world. 

If those calm -faced grey - eyed 
women—the wives of the marsh- 
dwellers I used to know—had not 
already had to wrestle with and 
overcome many of the serious exi- 
gencies of daily life, more than one 
mother and her new-born child 
would have perished ; for at that 
time no medical aid could reach 
them. 

Broad dykes, and still wider 
lagoons, in some instances far 
deeper in mud than they were in 
water, lay hidden under that white 
pall. Some we know forced the 


passage at the ferry, a good half 
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mile in width, encumbered with 
masses of floating grinding ice. 
The people from the nearest fishing 
hamlet, six miles away, managed 
to get half-way down and meet 
those that had crossed in the skiffs. 
Give us this day our daily bread ” 
was a supplication then of the most 
earnest significance. 

I have seen the heron stand by 
a warm spring in the marsh, not 
larger than a small circular table- 
top, looking the very picture of 
hopeless famished misery, —his eyes 
nearly closed, his bill buried in the 
breast-feathers, and his shoulders 
humped up, looking as if the next 
blast of biting wind would blow 
him over dead. 

The great hares limped to the 
cattle-sheds and fed on the fodder 
for the cattle; many a time have 
the lookers seen them crouched, 
with ears along their shoulders, 
almost under the cattle’s feet. 

Hungry wild geese cried out 
their wild notes as they passed 
over ; and at night those who were 
forced to go out to tend the stock 
in their reed-thatched shelters saw 
and heard the swans as they passed 
overhead—lines of large grey forms, 
trumpeting and calling loudly, 
and the rushing swish, swish of 
their mighty wings. These sights 
and sounds for the dwellers in 
the snow-covered and ice-bound 
marshes had deep meanings. They 
had been sorely tried, but their 
cup, it might be, was not filled yet, 
they said. Later on there were 
men, women, and children down 
with ague and fever, battling 
against these foes with stout 
hearts, as best they could, without 
medical aid. All this I know is a 
thing of the past, but it is not yet 
far removed from us. Many a one 
that I knew well there passed 
away, before his time, to the better 
land at nightfall. 

A Son or THE MarsHeEs. 
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CHAPTER XLIV.—DOROTHY’S DISGUISE. 


As the days passed, Lord Earls- 
field began slowly to recover his 
old composure and mastery of his 
surroundings, but the shock which 
had overtaken him had left him 
a less confident and firm man. 
Around him lay the wreck of all 
his schemes, and he shrank from 
the task of piecing them together 
after a new pattern, and of devis- 
ing new plans to meet his altered 
circumstances. He had _ never 
felt alone before, had never 
known the want of any one to 
advise and assist him ; but now it 
seemed that something had oc- 
curred which sequestered him from 
the sympathy and aid of his fellow- 
men. He had thought out his 
course wisely and well, consider- 
ing and calculating at every step, 
providing, as he thought, for every 
possible contingency, and guard- 
ing against every possible failure. 
And here an incident that he had 
not foreseen, and could not have 
anticipated, had ruined all his ar- 
rangements. Was it worth the 
pains to undergo all the trouble 
over again and lay a new foundation 
for the future—for another unfore- 
seeable crash, perhaps? Human 
nature, he began to think, was 
much more difficult to mould than 
he had imagined; it was utterly 
deceitful and vicious, and there 
was no means of suppressing it. 

When he began to think of an- 
other match for Harold, the diffi- 
culties presented themselves thick 
and fast. Doubtless a marriage 
could be negotiated in the peerage 
or in some of the county families ; 
but then, Harold’s mental condi- 
tion would have to be discussed, 
and the risks arising from it to be 





discounted. Lord Earlsfield hardly 
thought he could bring himself to 
occupy the disadvantageous posi- 
tion that such negotiations would 
entail. He knew that there were an 
abundance of fathers and mothers 
in his own rank who would will- 
ingly strike a bargain for their 
daughters and make no question 
of the taint of insanity, provided 
the settlements were liberal enough. 
Lord Earlsfield thought with dis- 
gust upon their venality: whatever 
might be said of his own plans, no 
mercenary element had entered 
into them, he tcld himself with 
conscious righteousness. Yet the 
title must now more than ever be 
saved from the grasp of George or 
his offspring. What could he do? 
Would he himself be compelled 
to marry again and have another 
family? He asked himself the 
question abstractedly, with a half 
shudder. He had not enjoyed 
matrimony when younger. Would 
it be at all tolerable, now that he 
was in years? He would not pursue 
the inquiry. 

He rang the bell and desired 
that Peters, My MHarold’s man, 
should be sent to him. He had 
seen and talked with his son, and 
had been greatly pleased to see 
how much restored in health he 
was; but there was an alteration 
in the young man which he could 
not account for, and did not like. 
He had noticed a set, determined, 
almost menacing expression fixed 
upon his face, even when he had 
talked pleasantly and swmilingly, 
making nothing of his past illness. 

‘Well, Peters, how is Mr Harold 
doing?” asked Lord Earlsfield as 
the man appeared. 
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**Much better, my lord — that 
is, he is quiet enough and settled 
enough, and seems all right in his 
head. But ” added Peters, and 
he seemed at a loss to complete 
the sentence. 

“Well?” asked his 
anxiously, “ but what?” 

“There is something about him 
I can’t make out,” continued 
Peters, shaking his head. ‘ He 
has got something in his mind, and 
he’s doggeding on it. But what it 
be, I can no more think. What- 
ever it is, he has made up his 
mind about something, and has 
got his head hard as nuts about it. 
Just looks as if he had got some- 
body to serve out, and was cork- 
ing it down until the time came 
when he could get at him. It 
would only make him worse to ask 
him anything about it, and unless 
your lordship knows anything that 
has put Mr Harold up, I can’t 
think.” 

“No, I can think of nothing,” 
said Lord Earlsfield, reflectively. 
“T really can imagine nothing that 
could be weighing on his mind. 
But keep your eyes and ears both 
open, Peters, and if you find out 
anything, let me know at once.” 

“T will, my lord,” said Peters, 
with a bow. “I forgot to say, 
my lord, that Mr Harold talked of 
taking a walk this afternoon. I 
said I would go with him, as he 
was not quite strong yet ; and then 
he snapped me up quite suddenly, 
and said he did not mean to go 
out at all. That is a nother thing, 
my lord, that makes me think he 
wants to be up to some thing.” 

“Well,” said Lord Earlsfield, 
“you must on no account allow 
him out of your sight, P eters—at 
least at present. If he wants to 





lordship 


go out, let him go; but ke ep your 
eye upon him, and see that he 
comes to no harm.” 

“T will, my lord,” said Pe ters, 
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as he bowed himself out ; and Lord 
Earlsfield again abandoned him- 
self to his unpleasant meditations. 
There was no respite to be found 
among his estate papers and plans: 
each of these had been but a brick 
in the edifice that had now been 
blown down about him. His ac- 
counts, satisfactory though they 
might be in the concrete, only 
raised painful suggestions of what 
was ultimately to become of the 
accumulations that he had saved 
and scraped together. He began 
to feel that his life had been 
wasted, noble and self -denying 
as it had always seemed to him- 
self to be. He might have gone 
out into the world and sought 
pleasure and amusement there, like 
other men in his position. A des- 
perate thought struck him that 
he might do so still. That there 
were compensations to be met with, 
resources still beyond his reach ; 
he might marry, he might 
But the staid mind of Lord 
Earlsfield rose above such a wild 
idea. He had made a world for 
himself, and though it had gone 
to pieces, he would still calmly sit 
and contemplate the ruins. 





After her interview with Cloete 
Sparshott, Dorothy had written 
to Brancepeth asking him to meet 
her ; but he had evaded the inter- 
view. He had, he said, to go to 
London on business, and would 
not be back for three days. He 
alluded to the elopement incident, 
and impressed upon Dorothy that 
she should seize the opportunity, 
while the air was troubled, to re- 
veal their secret. At all events 
it must be done, he said. His 
patience was quite worn out; he 
was in danger of being compro- 
mised in public opinion, by con- 
senting to the mystery being kept 
up so long; and if she did not 
at once make up her mind to 

















action, he himself must go to Lord 
Earlsfield. The marriage must be 
declared at once, the letter some- 
what petulantly concluded, or they 
must definitely make up their 
minds to forget that it ever had 
been, and seek their lives apart 
for the future. 

The peremptory tone of the 
letter, and the threat implied in 
its ending, both alarmed and ir- 
ritated Dorothy. She knew well 
how unpropitious a time it was 
for her to seek to take Lord 
Earlsfield into her confidence. It 
would be even worse if Stephen 
announced himself to her brother, 
all unprepared for the news, as her 
husband. But then his suggestion 
that the marriage should be for- 
gotten—did this mean that he 
wished to be free to make love 
to Cloete Sparshott? Perhaps 
marry her bigamously? Poor 
Dorothy, between her fears and 
her love, was on the very horns 
of a dilemma. Whom could she 
consult? Where could she seek 
aid? Her husband, the one man 
whom she ought to be able to 
rely upon, was the cause of her 
trouble; and Dorothy in her 
haste registered a rash vow, that 
when they were living together 
as actual man and wife Stephen 
Brancepeth should be made to 
pay for the vexation he was caus- 
ing her, and for his want of sym- 
pathy in her distress. But how 
was the gulf that lay between her 
and this happy possibility to be 
bridged over? That was the ques- 
tion that tormented her now night 
and day. 

When the three days had ex- 
pired, Dorothy found an excuse 
for sending Minton into Earls- 
port, and for making inquiries at 
the bank of Brancepeth Brothers 
whether Mr Stephen had returned. 
He was back, and Dorothy deter- 
mined to waylay him on his re- 
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turn from Earlsport as he walked 
home across the Dunes that even- 
ing. She must pacify him in the 
meantime, and entreat him to have 
patience. Above all, he must be 
made to banish entirely from his 
mind the idea that their marriage 
could ever be set aside as a thing 
that had never been. And she 
must tell him of her interview 
with Cloete Sparshott ; warn him 
that the girl knew of their rela- 
tions; that it was now at her 
peril as well as his if there was 
any further flirtation between 
them. He would be angry, no 
doubt; but then Dorothy felt 
that she had a right to be angry 
too. After all, she had, she told 
herself, a double right of property 
in him as her husband, who owed 
all his good fortune to her and 
her money. Was it not his in- 
dependent position—the position 
in which she had placed him— 
that had enabled him to make his 
own terms with the old banker? 
From what she knew of her father- 
in-law’s character, she felt certain 
that if Stephen had come back as 
a humble suppliant for his charity 
and a suitor for pardon, matters 
would have been arranged very dif- 
ferently from what they had turned 
out. 

As Dorothy prepared to sally 
forth to intercept her husband 
on his homeward walk, her eye 
fell upon Cloete Sparshott’s cloak, 
which she had forgotten to send 
back. What an excellent dis- 
guise! was the idea that struck 
her. She might have to linger 
about the Dunes, goodness only 
knew how long, before Stephen 
made his appearance, and here was 
the very garment to mislead any 
one that might be about. The 
cloak was of a somewhat conspicu- 
ous plaid pattern, and was doubt- 
less recognisable by many of the 
Earlsport people who might be 
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taking an evening saunter across 
the Dunes. It was decidedly better 
that any gossip should find its 
mark in Cloete Sparshott, rather 
than in herself, Dorothy Colpoys. 
And then a brilliant idea struck 
her—an idea that almost took away 
her breath with a sense of coming 
triumph. Doubtless Brancepeth 
knew the cloak—knew it, perhaps, 
only too well; and in the dusk, 
with her face well concealed in 
the hood, might he not imagine 
that he was meeting Cloete, and 
let fall something to compromise 
himself before he discovered his 
error? What a satisfaction it 
would be if he should only blunder 
into committing himself in some 
way before he found out that he 
had met his wife! He would thus 
be entirely delivered into Dorothy’s 
hands, and, with a well - affected 
show of indignation and jealousy, 
she would be able to induce him 
to do anything she wished. Her 
having had to borrow the cloak 
seemed to her a special providence, 
which might now solve all her 
difficulties and extricate her from 
her troubles. Yes, it was a happy 
inspiration to put it on. 

Dorothy paced the skirts of the 
Dunes backwards and forwards, 
between the Dunes House and 
the Earlsport end, until both her 
strength and her patience were 
wellnigh getting exhausted, but 
Mr Brancepeth came not. Stephen 
Brancepeth had now no great love 
for the solitude of the house 
among the sandhills, and not un- 
frequently sought distraction by 
working at his desk long after the 
bank had closed. Work was the 


only diversion of his thoughts 
from what might have been, what 
was, and what would have to be; 
and to work he applied himself 
with an ability and a zeal that 
quite captivated his father’s affec- 
The old banker, who had 


tion. 
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wrought unremittingly all his life, 
who never took a holiday unless 
he could subserve some business 
end at the same time, grew ner- 
vous at his son’s application, 
feared that his health might break 
down, and sought excuses for 
sending him away here or there 
to give him a break in his work. 
But though Stephen willingly dis- 
charged such commissions, he was 
always glad to get back to his 
desk. The hereditary spirit of 
money-making, which had hitherto 
been latent in him, had now been 
aroused, and, as a passion, was the 
best counter-agent for that other 
passion which would have devoured 
him in idleness. 

But neither love of woman nor 
love of money can keep a man 
from wanting his dinner; and 
Stephen, when he began to admit 
this law of nature, closed his desk 
and started for home. He had 
not gone far when he perceived 
Cloete Sparshott returning from a 
solitary walk upon the Dunes, ad- 
vancing in the direction opposite 
to his own, but on the other side 
of the road. He had not sought 
her since the afternoon when, 
carried away by an _ uncontrol- 
lable burst of passion, he had 
taken her in his arms—a rashness 
which he had not since ceased to 
repent and be ashamed of. And 
now the encounter was awkward. 
Should he merely content himself 
with lifting his hat and pass by 
on the other side? No, that 
would be cowardly. After all, he 
was her friend, and resolved to be 
her friend. As soon as all mis- 
conception should be removed re- 
garding his real position, they 
could meet, he told himself, and 
enjoy each other’s society, without 
danger from censorious tongues, 
or the yet more deadly risk aris- 
ing from intimate contact. Yes; 
when Dorothy assumed her posi- 














tion as mistress of the Dunes 
House, Cloete should be there 
often. He would be a father to 
her then, and would get her a good 
husband—a man of wealth and 
worth, with whom he might safely 
trust her. Animated by these 
paternal thoughts, Stephen Brance- 
peth crossed the road as Cloete 
approached, and met her full in 
the face. 

Cloete, too, had recognised him 
at a distance, and there was a 
haughty triumphant look in her 
eyes which seldom found expres- 
sion there, her head was held 
high, and her little feet smote the 
pavement with a firm tread. All 
her love could not prevent a feel- 
ing of contempt for this man who 
had sold himself—and for what? 
She drew a quick mental com- 
parison between the _ rapidly 
maturing comeliness of Dorothy 
and her own fresh and youthful 
beauty, and the contrast elated 
her spirits and made her feel 
mistress of the situation. Yes, 
let him come, let him look with 
his own eyes, and then strike a 
balance of profit and loss on his 
choice. She knew his secret, and 
for the first time since the re- 
newal of their acquaintance she 
felt herself the stronger. 

“JT hardly know what to say 
to you, Cloete,” said Brancepeth, 
humbly enough, “for my conduct 
at our last meeting. I forgot my- 
self—I was carried away beyond 
my power of resistance. You— 
you are not offended with me, 
Cloete?” in very penitential utter- 
ance, 

“ Offended with you, Mr Brance- 
peth! No, certainly not,” said 
the girl, lightly. ‘It seems to be 
a& way with some married men; 
at least, so your wife explained to 
me when we talked of the matter. 
If there was any blame, it was 
all mine; but then, you see, I did 
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not know you were married. I 
know now, Mr Brancepeth.” 

“You know now!” gasped 
Stephen, taken quite aback by 
this announcement. Had Dorothy 
and she then met, and had Cloete 
betrayed him to his wife? ‘ You 
know now! and oh, Cloete! can 
you bear it?” 

“ Bear it!” retorted the girl, with 
a laugh that rung much more of 
scorn than of anger. ‘ What have 
I to bear? Why should I not 
bear it? It strikes me that I 
should rather ask that question of 
you.” 

Brancepeth was staggered by 
her words, and still more by her 
manner—a manner that he had 
never seen her show before; and 
he oould scarcely collect himself 
sufficiently to frame an answer. 

“Now that you know all,” he 
said slowly, ‘“‘ you will understand 
my position — my reserve — my — 
you will surely be able to sym- 
pathise with me, Cloete,” he plead- 
ingly added, in doleful tones. 

“Sympathise with you!” she 
cried, in clear, ringing, scornful 
tones. ‘‘Why should you need 
sympathy? Because you have 
got a rich wife from the peerage, 
who is not so old—no, not so very 
old? You should have asked for 


my congratulations rather, Mr 
Brancepeth.” 
‘Don’t, Cloete,” was all he 


could say, and that in very pitiful 
fashion. 

“Well, whether you ask them 
or not, you have them—my warm 
congratulations and best wishes for 
the happiness of both you and the 
hon’ble Mrs Brancepeth, And 
now, if you will kindly allow me 
to pass, I shall say good-bye.” 

“Stay, Cloete!” he cried ; but 
the girl stepped aside and passed 
him. 

“My name is Miss Sparshott, 
Mr Brancepeth, as I trust you 
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will recollect for the future. Pray 
give my humble love to your 
wife,” over her shoulder, as she 
hurried away. 

* D—n it all!” groaned Stephen, 
as he stood looking after her while 
she quickly vanished round the 
corner of Earlsfield Square, her 
head held higher than usual, and 
with almost a defiant swing in her 
walk. ‘ Who would have thought 


that Cloete had so much temper in 
her? So gentle and lovable, too, 
as she usually is. I never saw her 
so beautiful before as when her 
face just now was lighted up by 
rage and pride. Well, it is no use 
thinking about it now. My fate 
is cut and dry for me;” and Ste- 
phen, with downcast heart and 
lagging steps, went on his home- 
ward way. 


CHAPTER XLV.—THE TWO VOICES. 


Although Harold Colpoys had 
professed to be quite himself 
again, and had very successfully 
assumed the outward appearance 
of being well and composed, he 
had not succeeded in deceiving 
the watchful scrutiny of Peters, 
who, having once got it into his 
head that his master was “up to” 
something, managed under one pre- 
text or another to keep him under 
perpetual though unobtrusive ob- 
servation, On the same afternoon 
as that on which Dorothy had 
gone out to look for Brancepeth, 
Harold had announced his inten- 
tion of going out for a stroll in 
the Park, and Peters had at once 
volunteered to accompany him. 

‘My lord is very anxious about 
you, sir,” the man said apologeti- 
cally, “and gave me strict orders 
that I was to go out with you in 
case you were taken ill again. 
Not that there is any chance of 
that, sir, for I never saw you 
pick up so quickly before, and you 
look fit for anything, Mr Harold.” 

“So I am, Peters,” said Harold, 
with a hard laugh that grated upon 
the man’s ears. “J never felt 
better or stronger in my life. But 
I suppose we must humour my 
father’s whims. And as he is so 
anxious, I shall save him any un- 
easiness by not going out at all. 
I think I shall amuse myself in 


the laboratory for an hour or so, 
Peters.” 

To this Peters gladly assented, 
and Harold went into his work- 
room, where he busied himself for a 
while with various scientific recrea- 
tions, employing the assistance of 
Peters to hand him whatever he re- 
quired—to clean his glasses and re- 
torts, and to manage his spirit-lamp. 

“These smells have made me 
excessively thirsty,” he said, at 
length, looking up from his work 
and wiping his face with his hands. 
“T wish, Peters, you would go to 
the butler and get me some bottled 
beer. The fumes of that last acid 
have got into my throat,” 

Peters, certain that he would 
come in for a share of the refresh- 
ment, started on his mission with 
ready alacrity. When his back 
was turned Harold opened a cab- 
inet and took from it a small 
phial, which he uncorked and put 
by him on the table. Peters re- 
turned and poured out a glass of 
beer for his master, who drank 
about half of it and then set it 
down. “The beer doesn’t seem so 
good as usual,—fiat, I dare say. 
You may have this, Peters,” and 
he filled his own glass from the 
bottle ; “‘but first of all put out 
that spirit-lamp and screw the 
cover on to it. I shall not want 
it again just now.” 














Peters turned to execute his 
orders, and while his back was 
towards him Harold quickly 
caught up the phial from the table 
and poured a portion of the con- 
tents into the glass. 

“Here you are,” he said, hand- 
ing the glass to Peters; “tell me 
what you think of the beer. It 
certainly is flat compared with 
the last I had.” 

Peters slowly and critically 
drank off the beer. ‘It does seem 
queer, sir,” he said, slowly; “it 
tastes like you don’t know very 
well what. J dare say the bottle 
has been corked. And yet it must 
be woundy strong too, sir. Why, 
I think I a’most feel it in my head 
already.” 

Harold made no reply, but 
busied himself at his table, re- 
corked the phial, and put it care- 
fully back into the cabinet. Peters 
meanwhile began to put away the 
spirit-lamp, but a dazed look came 
over his face, and he almost reeled 
as he crossed the room to replace 
the lamp on its usual stand. Pres- 
ently he lurched up against the 
table, and had to hold himself up 
with both hands. 

“Gently, Peters,” said Harold, 
quietly. “I begin to think you 
must have been right, and that 
the beer has gone to your head. 
You must have been drinking in 
the butler’s pantry; all you had 
here could not have had so much 
effect upon you as this.” 

“Mr Harold,” cried the man 
wildly, “you hain’t hocussed me, 
have you? There was something 
in that beer, I'll swear. Not a 
drop have I tasted to-day, except 
one glass at dinner-time. I’m 
going—I’m fainting ! my lord must 
know ” and the faithful servant 
made an effort to stagger towards 
the bell. 

“Be quiet, you fool!” said 
Harold, quickly intercepting him ; 
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“do you want to expose your 
drunkenness to the whole house, 
and get kicked out of it? Hocuss 
you, indeed! Go into the other 
room and lie on the couch there 
until you get sober;” and taking 
Peters by the shoulders, he im- 
pelled the reeling man into his 
sitting-room and pushed him on 
to the couch. Peters collapsed, 
muttering ‘Tell my lord,” “up to 
some mischief,” “hocussed,” and 
in a few minutes fell asleep. 

Harold stood over him for a 
little, watching his face and listen- 
ing to his heavy breathing. He 
took his hand and felt his pulse 
and shook him by the shoulders, 
but Peters showed no signs of con- 
sciousness; and his hand, when 
Harold dropped it, fell helplessly 
down by the side of the.couch. 

“ Now,” said Harold, drawing a 
heavy breath, “he is disposed of 
for five or six hours at least. He 
will waken with a bad headache, 
but not otherwise worse, and I 
am free—yes, free to punish—to 
avenge myself. Yes, I shall punish 
her—her and him.” 

As he stood there looking down 
upon the sleeping man, all the 
severe mental restraint which he 
had imposed upon himself for days 
past was thrown aside, and the 
one idea which had kept possession 
of his mind, although so carefully 
concealed, surged up into his brain 
with all the force of a flood that 
has been dammed back, and, having 
burst its barriers, sweeps every- 
thing else before it with ungovern- 
able fury. His face changed to a 
dull clayey-red colour; his eyes 
seemed to contract, and to glisten 
with the malevolent brightness of a 
snake’s ; he shivered, and his hands 
twitched as if he were about to 
fall into convulsions. 


“Yes,” he muttered; “if she 


will not be mine, she will not be 
his, nor any one’s. She has de- 
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ceived me, ruined me. She has 
bewitched me—yes, she is a witch, 
a foul sorceress, for all her fair 
face. ‘Thou shalt not suffer a 
witch to live.’ No, I shall not; 
she shall do no more harm—no 
more to me, to any one. Yes, I 
am right; she is a witch. I am 
doing God’s work to slay her. 
"Tis the Bible says so.” 

A look of fanaticism intensified 
but lightened up the fury on his 
countenance as he turned his eyes 
upward, as if seeking divine sanc- 
tion for the deed he was medi- 
tating. 

“J see it all!” he cried. “I 
am appointed to this work ; I am 
the instrument of judgment to 
crush this lamia, this beautiful 
serpent that deceives men; I see 
her now as she is. Her beauty 
cannot hide the scales and the 
writhing folds from my eyes. J 
love her !—no, I hate her, hate her, 
hate her.” 

He ground his teeth and clenched 
his hands, while his whole body 
trembled with fury. No one 
who knew only the quiet and re- 
fined appearance of Harold Col- 
poys would have recognised him 
in that madman, whose wild eyes, 
clenched hands, and quivering 
frame denoted that he was under 
the power of some overmastering 
passion. But it was only for a 
minute that he stood thus. With 
a supreme effort he mastered him- 
self, stretched his limbs, drew 
himself up to his full height, and 
endeavoured to compose his face 
to its usual quiet expression. 

“ Be cautious!” he muttered, as 
if he were a duality in which the 
wiser and more prudent member 
had to direct and guide the less 
capable one. ‘ You may spoil all 
if you are not careful. Go into 
your dressing-room and bathe your 
head with euww-de-Cologne. It will 
firm and freshen you for the 
work,” . 


He did so. He washed his face, 
bathed his temples, and carefully 
adjusted his toilet, gaining by the 
operation a false appearance of 
composure that must have de- 
ceived any one unacquainted with 
his mental peculiarities. 

“Your revolver now,” was the 
next direction; “it is all ready 
charged there in that drawer, and 
here is the key.” 

The weapon was taken out, care- 
fully examined, and placed in his 
breast-pocket, over which he but- 
toned his coat. 

“ Now, then, we are ready. Your 
hat ?—yes. J would lock that door 
and make all safe—not that there 
is much necessity for it. That 
drugged idiot there—that meddle- 
some madman—will sleep sound 
enough until you have done your 
work and returned. Yes, that is 
right—turn the key and put it in 
your pocket; you will require it 
to let you in.” 

“Take the private stair through 
the conservatory. Not that any 
one is likely to be about in the 
hall; but it is well to be safe. 
There! so far well, and now we 
are clear.” 

“Are there two of us?” said 
Harold, pausing and looking wild- 
ly about him, as he left the house 
and found himself alone in a dark 
walk of tall old laurels. ‘“‘ Who 
is this prompting and urging me 
on? Is it the devil? No, my 
object is right. It cannot be; it 
is my angel—my guardian angel 
—that is leading me to do a good 
work—yes, a good and noble work.” 

“ Be calm, be calm!” suggested 
the monitor. ‘If you allow your- 
self to get excited you will lose 
all.” 

And Harold with a great effort 
forced his composure, and coolly 
concentrated his mind on the ob- 
ject he had in view, as he walked 
at a brisk pace through the Park 




















in the direction of Earlsport. He 
called at the Museum and asked 
for Miss Sparshott. She was out, 
the servant informed him — had 
gone for a long walk on the Dunes. 
Did the girl know by which way 
she would return? Yes; she had 
gone by the highroad, and was 
coming home by the harbour—for 
she had said that she was going 
into a shop in the lower town to 
buy wools. If he went by the 
harbour road to the Dunes he 
would doubtless meet her. 

And so Harold descended into 
the lower town, looking into the 
windows of every shop where wools 
were likely to be retailed, without 
discovering the object of his search, 
and found himself, as dusk was set- 
tling down, upon the open Dunes. 


Brancepeth was not misled by 
the sight of Cloete Sparshott’s 
cloak in the gathering dusk, as he 
encountered Dorothy on his way 
home. He easily recognised his 
wife, and guessed where she had 
got the garment, divining also 
somewhat of the motive she had 
had for putting iton. He made 
up his mind for a mauvais quart 
Theure, and felt not a little com- 
bative in consequence, although 
he greeted her affectionately, and 
kissed her with some warmth as 
they met. 

“So you have come at last,” 
were her first words. ‘‘ Why have 
you avoided me?” 

“ Avoided you, Dorothy ? What 
nonsense! I had to go to town on 
business. But really I think that, 
while things are in this state of 
suspense, we should not see each 
other too often. Have you spoken 
to Lord Earlsfield yet ?” 

“No.” 

“No! And may I ask when you 
intend to do it, or if you mean to 
do it at all? I shall stand this 
silence no longer, Dorothy. You 
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have broken all your promises 
about this matter, and now, for my 
own sake, I shall write to Lord 
Earlsfield at once and tell him all. 
As you have been informing other 
people of our marriage, I think it 
due to ourselves as well as to Lord 
Earlsfield that he should not hear 
of the matter at second-hand.” 

It was a bad card that Stephen 
had played, and Dorothy did not 
lose the chance of taking a trick. 

“So you have been with Miss 
Sparshott again! You need not 
deny it; your words prove it,” as 
Stephen attempted to interject 
something. “ And this after all 
your promises to the contrary, and 
hers too. I can easily understand 
why you would like to regard our 
marriage as if it had never been— 
to blot it entirely out of your 
memory.” 

“Tt is like it,” quoth Stephen, 
grimly, “after pressing you weekly, 
almost daily, for months past, to al- 
low our marriage to be announced 
to the world!” 

“Tt is all very well to say so,” 
pursued Dorothy ; “but you know 
well what weighty reasons exist 
for my waiting until the moment 
is ripe for telling Earlsfield. You 
know all my troubles and my diffi- 
culties, and you take advantage of 
them—to—to persecute me thus.” 

“‘Persecute you, Dora! Howhave 
I persecuted you? Jt has been my 
forbearance—my culpable forbear- 
ance I should say—that has allowed 
you to keep both yourself and me 
so long in this false and painful 
position.” 

“But that was no reason why 
you should engage in an intrigue 
with that girl.” 

“Intrigue! Girl! I will not pre- 
tend not to know what you mean, 
But I positively deny that I have 
been guilty of any intrigue with 
Miss Sparshott. I have seen her, 
I have spoken to her with all the 
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warmth that could scarcely help 
springing from our old friendship. 
I will even admit, as my honour 
demands, that I may have been 
carried away for a moment by the 
force of old associations. But I 
have engaged in no intrigue, and 
I have never for an instant been 
disloyal to you either in thought 
or word. But if I had, Dora, 
don’t you think that the blame 
should rather rest with you than 
me? Come to my home—to your 
home—and be my wife in the eyes 
of all the world. Then all grounds 
or pretexts for jealousy will dis- 
appear at once.” 

“Oh, Stephen, would that it 
could be so!” cried Dorothy, 
softened, as she placed her hand 
upon his arm, and looked up 
through the gloom into his face. 
“ But I have sad forebodings that 
something will come between us.” 

“ Nothing shall,” said Stephen, 
kissing her tenderly. “As for 
Cloete Sparshott, you may make 
your mind easy,” he added, with 
some feeling of ill-concealed bitter- 
ness. ‘‘I met her to-night as I 
was leaving the bank, and she cut 
me with the most lofty contempt 
and scorn, —the result of her 
knowing that I was married.” 

“Thank God!” said Dorothy, 
fervently. 

“Umph! So you need give 
yourself no further worry on that 
score,” returned Stephen, drily ; 
“and as for Lord Earlsfield, it is 
not now amatter of the first con- 
sequence whether he is pleased 
or angry. We can do very well 
without your money, and if he 
chooses to claim it, you will give 
it up without any bother. Now, 
Dora, let us put an end to this. 
Let me write to Lord Earlsfield, 
or send my father as ambassador. 
He is an excellent man of business, 
and so proud of his daughter-in-law 
that he will fight his best for us.” 


*T don’t know,” said Dorothy. 
“Tam so afraid. I have felt for 
some time past that something is 
going to happen to me.” 

“Something is going to happen 
to you. You are going to leave 
the Court without delay, and to 
come to your own house and your 
own husband. Surely you can 
never doubt that that is the 
course which is best for both 
of us. All your jealous misgiv- 
ings will be removed then, and 
we shall settle down quietly to 
live our future life. Let us solve 
the difficulty at once, Dora. Come 
home with me this night, just 
now, to the Dunes House, and we 
shall both write to Lord Earls- 
field and tell him all,—and we 
shall not trouble ourselves how- 
ever he may take it. If there is 
disappointment, we shall bear it 
better both together.” 

Brancepeth spoke warmly, and 
took Dorothy in his arms as he 
pressed the suggestion upon her. 
But hers was a nature that shrunk 
from decided action when sud- 
denly called upon to face it. She 
could plan, project, and plot, but 
when she had to carry out her 
schemes she generally shrank from 
executing them. This was espe- 
cially the case when a proposal 
was suddenly made to her: she 
trembled at the temptation Brance- 
peth held out to her, and was filled 
with fear at the daring step which 
it involved. 

“T should so much like,” she 
hesitated ; “it would be such a 
relief not to have to face Earls- 
field when he is told,—to be away 
from the Court, out of hearing of 
all the scoldings and reproaches. 
But, but——” 

“Never mind ‘buts,’” said 
Brancepeth ; “ there must be many 
‘buts,’ however the business is 
managed. Still, this is the best 
and most summary way of solv- 
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ing the difficulty. Lord Earlsfield 
shall know all by to-morrow morn- 
ing, and we can patiently wait 
the result together. Come with 
me now, Dora.” 

But Dorothy’s indecision in- 
creased rather than lessened as 
the open rebelliousness of such a 
course, the overt defiance of her 
elder brother’s authority, rose be- 
fore her. ‘No, no, not at once, 
Stephen, not at once. I must 
have time, I must think. I could 
not go with you to-night, though 
it would be so delightful. But I 
think I shall come. We shall do 
as you say. Give me until to- 
morrow evening to think it over 
and make my arrangements, and 
I shall come to you. And you 
will love me, Stephen? You will 
not give me cause to fear that 
your love is straying from me?” 

“Never, my darling,” said 
Stephen, kissing her fondly ; “it 
shall be the study of my life to 
secure your happiness. What- 
ever comes, we shall be happy 
in ourselves, and let the world 
slide.” 

“To-morrow night,” said Doro- 
thy, as he kissed away her tears 
for adieu. “TI am fearful, but oh, 
so happy! so happy, that some- 
thing is sure to occur to spoil 
all.” 

“Keep up your heart, my love,” 
said Brancepeth; “think how 
near you are to the end of your 
troubles. By to-morrow night 
you will feel that all has been 
got over.” 

As they parted, and Stephen 
walked slowly through the Dunes 
in the direction of his house, it 
was with a lighter heart than he 
had felt for some time back. To- 
morrow night would end all the 
suspense, all the worry, that he 
had been going through since he 
had returned to Earlsport. It was 
a happy inspiration this to take 
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Dorothy home at once, and then 
let Earlscourt take what course 
he might think fit. He would send 
his father as ambassador to my 
lord. If the matter could be ar- 
ranged on a friendly footing, so 
much the better. If Dorothy 
could retain her money, better 
still; but they could do well with- 
out it, in any event. He rather 
feared the talk of the town. It 
would supply Earlsport with full 
nine days’ gossip; but that was 
inevitable sooner or later. And 
Cloete Sparshott? He was angry 
with her. In her jealous wrath 
she had spoken scornfully of Dor- 
othy, and had treated Brancepeth 
himself with something like con- 
tempt. That was well, too—well 
that there should be a coldness, 
even a quarrel, between them. It 
would save all cause of misunder- 
standing with Dorothy. And 
Cloete, too, should have her pun- 
ishment. She should witness the 
idyllic domestic happiness that 
reigned at the Dunes House, and 
seeing Brancepeth’s devotion as a 
husband, should learn to realise 
how much she had lost. But he 
would be kind to the girl all the 
same, he told himself, as he began 
to reflect whether the blame, if 
any, was not more his than hers. 
He would still help her father in 
his difficulties ; and—yes, he would 
make Dorothy ask Cloete to the 
Dunes House, and between them 
they would look out for a suitable 
husband for her. 

Fullof these benevolent thoughts, 
Brancepeth was turning in at his 
gate when the faint sound of a 
shot came across the Dunes, rais- 
ing dull echoes among the hollows 
of the dark sandhills. He paused 
and listened. 

“Some of these fools of volun- 
teers firing off their rifles on their 
way home from the range, I sup- 
pose. They will shoot somebody 
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one of these days. Yet it did not 

sound like a rifle-shot either.” 
And dismissing the subject, he 

went in to dine and dream of the 


new life upon which he was about 
to enter, when he should bring 
home Dorothy for good on the fol- 
lowing evening. 


CHAPTER XLVI.—DOROTHY. 


Next morning Dorothy did not 
appear at breakfast, and Mrs Fire- 
brace sent for Minton, her maid ; 
but that personage simply returned 
for answer that her mistress was 
not coming down. Minton knew 
that her mistress had gone to meet 
Brancepeth, and had sat up all 
night for her; and now, when she 
had not appeared even with morn- 
ing, the woman thought it best to 
conceal her absence and hold her 
tongue, although she was _begin- 
ning to feel very anxious. She 
would wait until breakfast was 
over, and if there was no sign of 
Dorothy, she would slip off to the 
Dunes House and learn what had 
occurred. 

Meanwhile up-stairs Harold had 
spent the most of the night sit- 
ting by Peters’ couch, waiting for 
his awakening. A great feeling 
of calm had fallen over the young 
man—a calm tempered with a deep 
sense of melancholy. He had ful- 
filled his mission. Now that the 
work was done he could feel sorry 
that he had had to do it, but no idea 
of remorse entered his mind. He 
had done an act of justice ; heaven 
had directed him to it; he must 
not dispute the message that was 
put into his heart. “I suppose 
these fools, who know nothing, 
would call it murder,” he mut- 
tered to himself. ‘‘ But who is 
there to know that I did it? I 
must keep perfectly calm and 
quiet —all depends upon that.” 
So he sat by Peters’ side, until 
late next morning the man began 
to toss about, stretch himself, and 
otherwise show signs of returning 


consciousness. At length he opened 
his eyes, raised himself on his elbow, 
and looked about him with a dazed, 
vacant stare, taking in slowly, and 
bit by bit, the circumstances of 
the situation. 

“So, Peters,” said Harold, “ you 
are awake at last. I couldn’t think 
what had come over you. What 
had you taken? You collapsed 
all at once. It could not have 
been the beer, for I had some of 
it as well as you.” 

“ Mr Harold,” said Peters, “ I— 
I don’t know; it seems to me as 
if I had forgotten everything. I 
was with you in the study, and I 
drank some beer—and after that 
I remember nothing more.” 

“There is nothing more to re- 
member,” said Harold, carelessly. 
*T put you on to the couch, and 
have watched you ever since. If 
you had not come round speedily 
I should have sent for a doctor.” 

“Mr Harold,” said the man, 
rising and looking searchingly into 
his master’s face, “ you didn’t try 
any tricks with your chemicals, 
did you? You didn’t hocuss me, 
you know?” 

“*Hocuss you, you fool!” said 
Harold, angrily, but not meeting 
the man’s firm eye. ‘“ Why on 
earth should I hocuss you, as you 
call it? I have only been too 
anxious about you: never went 
to bed myself.” 

“It is queer,” said Peters, re- 
flectively, looking all round about 
him, “I was never taken that 
way before.” 

“And I hope you won't be 
again,” retorted Harold. “Now 
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go and fetch me breakfast, and 
get some to yourself; and take a 
little brandy-and-water. Your 
senses seem to want wakening 
u “hag 

“JT was hocussed,” muttered 
Peters to himself, as he left the 
room with rather unsteady steps. 
And he has*been outside. Them 
boots show mud that he could not 
have got in his rooms. I wonder 
what he has been upto? But if 
I hear nothing I'll say nothing, 
for least said is soonest mended.” 

Down-stairs breakfast was draw- 
ing to a close dully enough, when 
Mrs Firebrace suddenly uttered a 
little exclamation which aroused 
Lord Earlsfield from his reverie, 
and made him demand irritably 
what was the matter. 

‘“Some one on horseback,” she 
answered, “galloping up. I won- 
der what is the matter? It is—I 
think—yes, it is Mr Horsely.” 

“Mr Horsely!” said my lord, 
going to the window ; “ what busi- 
ness can Mr Horsely have with 
me?” But before he could say 
anything further, his speculations 
were cut short by a loud ring 
at the door-bell. Lord Earlsfield 
went out into the hall, a sense of 
uneasiness, a feeling that some- 
thing unusual had _ happened, 
quickening his mdvements. He 
found Squire Ned standing on the 
door-step with his horse’s bridle in 
his hand. 

“ My lord, I have bad news for 
you,”’said Ned, in abrupt but kindly 
tones. “I regret that it should 
have fallen to me to be the bearer. 
Your sister, Miss Dorothy Col- 


poys——” 





What! had Dorothy too eloped? 
was the first idea that flashed across 
Lord Earlsfield’s mind. He was 
surely getting elopement on the 
brain. He had always feared 
Dorothy would make a fool of her- 
self in this fashion. 
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* What, is she gone?” he cried. 

“Yes, my lord, I fear she is 
gone,” said Ned, bowing his head, 
but unable to conceal a look of 
surprise at Lord Earlsfield’s re- 
mark. 

* Damn her!” cried Lord Earls- 
field, losing all control ; “then let 
her go. But not one sixpence 
of her aunt’s money shall she have 
—not one sixpence! Who is the 
fellow ?” 

“T am afraid there is a mistake, 
my lord,” said Ned, sadly. “ Miss 
Colpoys will never require money 
again. Something has happened 
to her—something very serious. 
In fact, she is dead, my lord.” 

** Dead !” ejaculated Lord Earls- 
field, in an angry tone. “How 
could she be dead? Where is she? 
Speak out what you mean, Mr 
Horsely.” 

“Miss Colpoys has met her 
death, my lord,” said Ned, with 
more patience than he could have 
been expected toshow. ‘ By acci- 
dent, I do trust, but that remains 
to be seen. Her body is lying in 
a bush of grass outside the Park 
wicket on the verge of the Dunes. 
I came upon it in my morning 
ride. I called your keeper, and 
left him in charge while I came to 
tell you, and now I must gallop off 
for the police and the coroner ;” 
and next minute Ned was in the 
saddle, and dashing down the 
avenue at breakneck speed. 

Dorothy dead! The police and 
the coroner! Another fresh cal- 
amity to be grappled with. She 
must have met with an accident. 

Dead! Poor Dorothy! Lord 
Earlsfield’s mind went back with 
a flash of tender recollection to 
the young girl who had been the 
brightest and most loving of them 
all in days when he himself was 
young and unfossilised, and be- 
fore Lady Pye’s money had made 
her a care upon his mind. Poor 
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Dorothy! But time could not be 
lost. Something must be done. 
Turning to the servants who 
were already crowding, terror- 
stricken, about the hall, he 
ordered the men to follow him 
through the Park, and with hasty 
steps took the road to the wicket 
opening out to the Dunes. 

Thereby, in a little hollow half- 
hidden by a bush of gorse, lay the 
body of Dorothy Colpoys, still 
wearing the too conspicuous mac- 
intosh. A policeman had already 
arrived, and was kneeling by the 
body before Lord Earlsfield and 
his party came up. 

“Ts she dead?” was all the 
brother could say ; but the stiffened 
body and set rigid face, with an 
expression of pained contortion 
stamped on it, made the question 
superfluous. ‘* Dead! Dorothy 
dead!” was all that he could utter. 

“Quite dead, my lord,” answered 
the policeman; “she has been 
dead for a good many hours in my 
opinion. Shot through the heart, 
I think, my lord.” 

“Shot!” exclaimed Lord Earls- 
field. ‘Good God! it must have 
been murder.” 

“Looks uncommon like it, my 
lord,” answered the man; “now 
you chaps keep back and don’t 
disturb the ground until we have 
examined it. My lord may come 
u Tog 

Lord Earlsfield knelt down by 
the body, and the policeman 
pointed out the fatal wound, and 
the sand and bushes stained by 
the life-blood. It seemed like a 
dream, of which he could hardly 
realise the reality. Dorothy dead ! 
murdered! Who could have done 
it? 

“ What could have been the ob- 
ject?” he asked the policeman— 
“robbery ?” 

“Don’t think so, my lord,—no 
signs of that; but we shall see 
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when the inspector and the cor- 
oner comes,—and here they are,” 
as the sound of a hurried tramp 
of horses’ feet came along the 
Earlsport road, and presently the 
superintendent of police and the 
coroner, led by Ned Horsely, ap- 
peared on the scene. 

With silent salutafions to Lord 
Earlsfield, the two functionaries 
prepared to examine the body and 
its surroundings, conversing to- 
gether in low tones, while they 
took notes of their observations, 
the little crowd around looking 
on with painful attention. After 
a whispered colloquy with the sup- 
erintendent the coroner spoke. 

“You will doubtless wish the 
body to be taken to the Court, my 
lord. There will, of course, have 
to be an inquest as soon as the 
superintendent has made his in- 
vestigations. And your lordship 
may depend on everything being 
done to bring this crime to light.” 

“You believe it to be murder, 
then?” said Lord Earlsfield. 

“T ought not to say so, my 
lord, as I shall have to decide 
judicially whether or not it has 
been so.” 

“ T have no hesitation,” said the 
superintendent, ‘in declaring that 
murder has been committed. No 
other explanation is possible.” 

“You will do your best to probe 
this matter to the bottom,” said 
his lordship. “Spare no expense ; 
I will give a thousand pounds— 
more, if necessary —to have jus- 
tice done.” 

* All shall be done, my lord, 
that we can do,” said the super- 
intendent. ‘“ Your lordship knows 
of no enemy Miss Colpoys had, or 
of any circumstance that would 
give us a clue?” 

“T know of no enemy,—I can 
conceive of no motive.” 

““ Well, we shall do what we can 
in our own way, and [I shall call 
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Sa your lordship later and trouble 


u for any information that I 
may think likely to be of assist- 
an e.” 

‘ I shall be at your service, sir,” 
sai Lord Earlsfield, bowing, and 
signing to his men to lift the body 
and place it upon a stretcher that 
had been hurriedly procured. 

Slowly the sad procession moved 
through the Park along the walk 
that Dorothy had so often trodden 
in her stolen meetings with her 
husband. Lord Earlsfield walked 
by the head—his mind perplexed 
and bewildered by the mystery, 
and not a little touched with grief. 
He had come into Lady Pye’s 
fortune, but what good was it to 
him now with all his plans ruined ? 
And what might not come out of 
this? There might be some scandal 
behind the crime. And the police 
and the coroner and the news- 
papers! Who knew what trouble 
might not be in store for him, he 
impatiently thought. 

Harold was standing dreamily 
looking out of his window as the 
mournful party came from the 
laurel bushes. As he saw the 
stretcher and its burden he gave a 
great cry and trembled all over. 

“Not here! not here!” he 
shrieked to Peters, who was in- 
stantly by his side. “Tell them 
they must not bring her here! 
Take her home—home to the 
Museum. Tell them, I say, quick!” 
he cried, wildly. 

“Come now, Mr Harold,” said 
Peters, “don’t agitate yourself. 
It is your poor aunt, Miss Dorothy, 
who has been found dead on the 
Dunes—shot, they say. I was just 
going to break the news to you.” 

“Liar!” exclaimed Harold, 
throwing himself furiously upon 
Peters. “It’s a lie—a lie, I say. 
It is not my aunt; it is Cloete 
Sparshott. I know, I shot her. 
They shall not bring her here. I 
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won’t have it. Let me go, I tell 
you.” 

Peters struggled with the young 
man, whose suppressed mania had 
now burst forth in all the fury 
of dangerous madness. He en- 
deavoured to force him into the 
inner room, but Harold, with all 
the strength of delirium, seized 
him by the throat, and dashing his 
head against the wall, hurled him 
into a corner of the room, where 
he lay stunned and motionless. 

Rushing into the corridor, 
Harold quickly dashed down the 
staircase and encountered the 
bearers as they were entering. 
“Why do you bring her here?” he 
shouted hoarsely, as he waved 
them back. “This is no place for 
her. Take her home—home, I 
say, quickly.” 

Lord Earlsfield, who had been 
holding the head of the body, 
handed it in alarm to the person 
who was next him, and would have 
gone to his son, but by the change 
the handkerchief which had been 
thrown over Dorothy’s face was 
displaced, and Harold’s frantic 
gaze became fixed upon the dead 
face of his aunt. 

“The cloak!” he shrieked, and 
throwing up his arms, fell upon 
the floor in convulsions. 

“The shock has been too much 
for him,” said his father; “ carry 
him up-stairs to his own room. 
Where can Peters be? He ought 
not to have allowed him to come 
down. And some of you saddle 
a horse and ride quickly for a 
doctor.” 

They carried Harold up tq his 
room and laid him on a couch, and 
to their surprise found Peters 
lying insensible in a corner He 
was raised up, and his face bathed 
with water, and some brandy 
poured down his throat, when he 
began slowly to come to himself, 
and to look wildly round him. 
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As his eyes fell upon Harold, who 
was lying motionless, except for an 
occasional convulsive twitch of his 
limbs, Peters roused himself by a 
great effort, and ordered them all 
out of the room. 

“T know what to do here,” he 
said, paying no heed to requests 
for an explanation ; “tell my lord 
that I shall attend to Mr Harold, 
and come and see him when I can 
leave him. And now clear out of 
this, one and all of you.” 

The day was one of sad trials 
to Lord Earlsfield. One calamity 
after another seemed to be con- 
tending together which should 
first assail him. Scarcely had he 
finished giving the necessary direc- 
tions about the body, and prepara- 
tions for the inquest, when Mr 
Mold, of Fossebraye & Mold, was 
announced ; and when Lord Earls- 
field sharply refused to be troubled 
with him at such a juncture, Mr 
Mold sent in a pencil note inti- 
mating that he had called with 
important information relating to 
Miss Colpoys. When he was at 
length admitted, Mr Mold had 
still another shock to administer 
to his lordship. He had to inform 
him of a fact of which he, Mr 
Mold, presumed his lordship still 
remained in ignorance—if he was 
wrong, then he humbly apologised 
for intruding upon his lordship’s 
grief; but was Lord Earlsfield 
aware that the Honourable Miss 
Colpoys had been privately mar- 
ried to Mr Stephen Brancepeth ? 

“What do you say?” asked 
Lord Earlsfield, fixing a stony 
stare upon the lawyer, who rolled 
his eyes until they became as 
visionless as those of a statue. 

“Married, I assure you, my 
lord. Privately married in France 
more than a year ago. The papers 
are deposited in our office with 
my partner, who is Mr Stephen 
Brancepeth’s adviser. He is from 


home, and I have taken the te.~ 
sponsibility upon myself of com- 
municating with your lordship in 
the interests of justice and ‘the 
honour of your lordship’s family,” 

* Married!” cried Lord Earls- 
field, starting to his feet. “Then 
that—that explains much. Pri- 
vately married, and his name has 
been connected with some girl in 
Earlsport. Mr Mold, that man is 
the murderer! Where is he?” 

“T believe Mr Brancepeth has 
gone out to sea to fish this morn- 
ing. I should not be surprised 
though he never returned of his 
own free will.” 

“Mr Mold, Iam much obliged 
to you for your information. We 
must act at once. Will you at 
once see the police, and tell them 
what you have told me, and get 
them to take steps to have this 
man instantly apprehended ?” 

But Mr Mold had objections to 
acting personally in the matter. 
His firm were Mr Brancepeth’s 
lawyers, and though sympathy for 
his lordship had impelled him to 
disclose what he knew, it would 
not be proper that he should in 
any way appear in the matter. 
The best course Lord Earlsfield 
could adopt would be to write at 
once to the police authorities and 
inform them of what he had heard 
—without mentioning the source 
of his information—and suggest 
that a watch should be kept upon 
Mr Brancepeth until his innocence 
was made out. 

Mr Mold took his departure, 
and Lord Earlsfield did as he had 
recommended. This new develop- 
ment had come opportunely to 
rouse him from the gloomy depres- 
sion into which his sister's mys- 
terious death had at first cast him. 
Here was a clear case for meting 
out punishment of the most con- 
dign character, and he would see 
that the law was carried out in its 























most rigorous penalties. The vile 
insolence of this man,—the son of 
a citizen of Earlsport,—to marry 
his, Lord Earlsfield’s, sister, and 
for her money—that money which 
justly belonged to him, and which 
he had so jealously safeguarded, 
and then to murder her! Doubt- 
less because he saw that he could 
not get her fortune into his own 
hands. It was all quite evident 
to Lord Earlsfield, and he would 
at once set about and vindicate his 
sister’s memory, by showing the 
unprincipled intrigue into which 
she had been inveigled, and the 
penalty she had paid for her folly. 
Brancepeth, of course, must be 
hanged. No judge or jury would 
ever let off such a villain, and 
Dorothy’s money would of course 
be saved. He must see his law- 
yers at once—not Fossebraye, who 
had betrayed him by accepting 
Brancepeth’s secret, and conceal- 
ing it from him. No; he would 
telegraph at once to his London 
solicitor to come down by the first 
train. 

As he rang for a servant to take 
the telegram to Earlsport, he be- 
thought himself to inquire whether 
Harold had recovered from his 
shock, and ordered Peters to be 
sent tohim. ‘It was very incon- 
siderate of Peters to allow him to 
get down-stairs at that moment,” 
he muttered, angrily ; “he knows 
how excitable he is, and what 
harm such a spectacle might do 
him.” 

Peters appeared, his face cut 
and swollen, and with an air of 
depression that checked the rebuke 
Lord Earlsfield was prepared to 
administer to him for his negli- 
gence. 

“It is a bad business this, my 
lord, a terrible business,” said he, 
shaking his head; “he has been 
the death of Miss Dorothy.” 
“The death of Miss Dorothy ! 
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What do you mean? Miss Doro- 
thy’s death is all but explained, 
and her murderer probably appre- 
hended by this time.” 

“He done it, my lord,” said 
Peters, sadly. “I knew he had 
some mischief on his mind all 
along. He hocussed me last night 
and slipped out of doors, and this 
morning there is one barrel of his 
revolver empty. You will find 
the missing bullet in Miss Dorothy, 
my lord.” 

“You must be mad, man, or 
have been drinking,” said my lord, 
fixing a stern look of amazement 
upon Peters’ face. ‘ You are not 
speaking of Mr Harold?” 

“He did it, my lord. He stole 
out last night after he hocussed 
me, and shot her.” 

“Shot his aunt! Why, he was 
deeply attached to her,—devotedly 
attached to her. You are mad, 
Peters.” 

“Tt was all that damned cloak 
that did it,” groaned the man ; 
“he took her for Miss Sparshott. 
He has hated her for some time. 
He as good as confessed all this 
morning, my lord.” 

Lord Earlsfield stood speechless, 
looking fixedly at Peters for some 
minutes, and then fell a lifeless 
mass upon the floor. The doctor, 
who had been sent for, had just 
then arrived, and kneeling down 
beside him, endeavoured to arouse 
him to consciousness. Stimulants 
and restoratives were vigorously 
applied, and Lord Earlsfield at last 
opened his eyes and gazed listlessly 
round about him. His lips were 
seen to move in a fruitless attempt 
to give expression to some words, 
but nothing articulate came. With 
his left hand he endeavoured to 
imitate the act of writing ; and he 
endeavoured to scrawl some letters 
on a piece of paper which was 
held to his hand. With painful 
effort he traced some shaky char- 
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acters which the doctor handed to 
Mrs Firebrace. 

‘Tt seems,” she said, as she 
studied the scrawl through her 
spectacles, “something _ilike 
‘George’ and ‘Mary.’ He cannot 
wish George Colpoys and his wife 
brought here! The shock must 
have destroyed his reason.” 

In reply Lord Earlsfield glared 
angrily at her from under his 
shaggy eyebrows. 

“Do you wish, my lord, to have 
the Honourable Mr Colpoys and his 


wife telegraphed for immediately?” 
said the doctor, and a feeble in- 
clination of the head gave an affir- 
mative response. 

“Tt is apoplexy, and I doubt 
the result may be serious,” 
whispered the doctor to Mrs Fire- 
brace ; “you had better telegraph 
immediately.” 

Mrs Firebrace left the room to 
do so with a glance at her prostrate 
brother that had quite as much of 
scorn as sympathy in its composi- 
tion. 


CHAPTER XLVII.—TWO YEARS AFTER. 


We drop the curtain over the 
tragedy of death, disaster, and dis- 
grace that has fallen upon Earls- 
court, and only raise it again to 
afford a less melancholy glimpse of 
some personages who have lived 
and moved in the foregoing pages. 

It is late in a summer evening, 
and a fresh breeze from the German 
Ocean comes sweeping over the 

unes, bringing its usual pleasant 
salty coolness into the old summer- 
house, where certain love-passages 
between George Colpoys and Mary 
Donne are recorded as_ having 
taken place, and round which the 
pigeons fluttered as in days of 
yore. Thither had strolled Lord 
Earlsfield and the member for the 
Borough of Earlsport to smoke 
their after-dinner cigars, and dis- 
cuss events that had taken place 
since their last meeting. 

* And so you topped the poll 
by a thundering majority,” Lord 
Earlsfield was saying. ‘A good 
three hundred more than the high- 
est vote I ever had. Well, I am 
glad the Solicitor-General was 
beaten. The brute made himself 
very unpleasant at his first elec- 
tion, when he came here at the 
time I went to the Canals and 
Docks Department,—growled that 


we did not support him, but how 
could I when we were all in such 
a mess at the time?” 

“Well, I believe I have you to 
thank for it,” said the member. “ If 
the Earlscourt influence had been 
thrown on the other side I would 
not have had much to show.” 

‘No, perhaps not,” mused Lord 
Earlsfield ; “but it was Mary’s 
idea more than mine. We were 
at Pisa when your address came 
out, and Mary said, ‘You must 
tell them you cannot oppose Mr 
Brancepeth as a candidate con- 
nected with the family, and that 
while you remain neutral your 
sympathies are with him.’ So I 
wrote Fossebraye, and he did the 
rest,—put the screw I fancy pretty 
tightly upon our people.” 

“Well, I wouldn’t swear he 
didn’t,” laughed Brancepeth. ‘ The 
‘Mercury’ had a good deal to say 
about undue influence, and they 
even threatened a petition. Some- 
times I almost wished they had 
brought up one, for I have not 
a keen taste for legislation.” 

“ Beastliest nuisance imagin- 
able,” put in the member of the 
Upper House. ‘“ Why fellows are 
fools enough to do it is what 
I could never understand. Poor 
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Earlsfield had the idea that a Col- 
poys ought to sit for the borough ; 
and so, as the victim most ready to 
hand, I was sacrificed.” 

“Well, in my case,” returned 
Brancepeth, “it was more to please 
my father than my own ambition 
that I stood at all. He had quite 
set his heart upon seeing me in 
Parliament, and gave me no peace 
until I consented to come forward. 
He is ageing now and failing a good 
deal, and one must humour him.” 

“Sharp enough at business yet, 
I bet,” put in Lord Earlsfield. 
“Gad! he was the tightest hand 
I ever tried with a bill in my hard- 
up days. And yet I am the last 
man in the world who ought to 
say that, when I recollect how 
generously both you and he be- 
haved about poor Dora’s money.” 

“ Poor Dora!” said Brancepeth, 
with a sigh, as a shade of sadness 
came over his face. ‘ Of course we 
could have done nothing else. The 
money was not ours, and we had 
not a shade of claim to it either in 
law or in justice.” 

“T don’t know,” said George. 
“At all events you might have 
bothered and given us trouble 
about it, which would have em- 
bittered Earlsfield’s last days. It 
quite revived him for a time when 
he heard that you withdrew all 
claim to Dorothy’s fortune. The 
world kept hold of him to the last, 
and the very day before he had his 
last stroke, he was planning the 
purchase of that outlying corner of 
the Elsedale property with it, and 
entailing it on the title.” 

“You disposed of it in a more 
generous manner.” 

“Well, yes, I could not think of 
taking the money. Mary said al- 

ways it had been the cause of 
Dora’s death, and would bring no 
luck to us or our children. And 
there was Jim always on the rocks, 
and with a growing family too; so 
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it was just the thing to set him 
on his legs. So we made over 
the money to him, and settled him 
in your old quarters, the Dunes 
House, and put him in charge of 
the estates while we were abroad.” 

“And you couldn’t have a 
better manager than Colonel Col- 
poys. He'll double your rental if 
he goes on as he has begun.” 

‘TI believe the credit is due more 
to Mrs Jim than to him. She 
rides him with a curb now, I can 
tell you. Since they got the money 
she has put such a screw upon him 
that he daren’t for his soul back a 
horse even for a fiver; and Mrs Jim 
would as soon allow him to handle 
a dynamite bomb as a card. A 
wonderful woman she is. Never 
knew one who could make .up so 
good a book upon the Derby.” 

“She comes out strong from a 
theological point of view,” laughed 
Brancepeth ; “she has been scent- 
ing unsound doctrine in all the 
pulpits in Earlsport. She assailed 
my father-in-law, Dr Sparshott, 
for habitual non-attendance at 
church, and was, I am shocked to 
say, repelled with very violent if 
not profane language.” 

“Just like the old chap! How 
is he getting along?” 

“Well, he is in very hot water 
just now. A deputation of the 
trustees came to him and proposed 
that he should retire upon half- 
salary. The doctor was sorting 
fossils at the time, and I am told 
that they were speedily converted 
into missiles, and that the deputa- 
tion had to run for it all the way 
down the staircase, the stones fly- 
ing about their heads.” 

“Good old chap!” murmured 
George, softly. “I have been 
peppered by the beggars myself 
upon the hustings.” 

“And so I suppose you will 
settle down here for good?” asked 
Brancepeth. 
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“Well, I suppose we shall have 
to go to town for the season. I 
must show my wife as Lady Earls- 
field, and Mary is fussing about 
my attending the House. An 
awful bore, but I suppose she will 
have her way. It is all so new 
to you yet, that I don’t suppose 
you realise the small modicum of 
personal freedom that is allowed 
to married men in the present age. 
By the way, your marriage came 
off much more quickly than we 
had expected. Mr Fossebraye 
wrote to Mary when we were in 
Italy that the lady was as obdur- 
ate as nails, and that you seemed 
to be on the verge of suicide.” 

* Not quite so bad as that,” 
laughed Brancepeth, “but I ad- 
mit there were difficulties. I 
think my father more than my- 
self deserves credit for arranging 
matters. He went to Cloete and 
talked to her. What arguments 
he used I never inquired, but the 
result was that I was allowed to 
plead my own cause, and the rest 
came naturally enough.” 

“Of course it would,” said 
George; “and I am glad of it.” 

“It is very kind of you, Lord 
Earlsfield, to say so,” said Brance- 
peth, gratefully; “many men 
would have been less tolerant in 
your position.” 

“No, no,” said my lord; “no 
one should be married to dead 
clay. Poor Dora! If she had 
lived I am sure you would have 
made her happy. And I don’t 
wonder that you should seek to 
blot out the memory of that ter- 
rible time. When I returned to 
Earlscourt the other day the whole 
thing came back to me as fresh as 
ever, though it is now two years 
ago. Harold dying a raving 
maniac; poor Earlsfield sinking 
every day nearer the grave, cling- 


ing to Mary like a child, and yet 
querulously blaming her for the 
ruin of all his plans, and as the 
cause of everything that had oc. 
curred; grasping at everything 
until the last breath, and only 
regretting that he had not been 
able to do everything as he had 
wished. And then the annoyance 
of the newspapers, with their 
‘Earlscourt Tragedy’; the police 
hunting after Harold until he was 
actually dead. It all came back 
upon me with full force, and had 
I not heard the laughing of Mary 
and the child as they played on 
the lawn, I felt as if I could 
have fled from the house as a 
place accursed. But one gets 
over these feelings,” his lordship 
concluded philosophically, as he 
relit his cigar, which had gone 
out while he was talking. 

“Lucky it is so,” said Brance- 
peth, “and here come the ladies ;” 
and down the laurel path came 
two fair dames, of the brightest 
and stateliest type of English 
womanhood. We know them al- 
ready, and the pigeons, too, know 
Lady Earlsfield as well as they 
did Mary Donne ; for late as it is, 
they rouse up from their perches, 
and one or two of the least sleepily 
inclined dart down on the path 
before her. We know Cloete 
Sparshott too; for though we rec- 
ognise in her a dignity and repose 
lightened by the indescribable 
radiance of newly made wife-hood, 
she is beauteous as the maiden 
we have met with in her darker 
days. There is a soft, contented 
melody in her voice, breathing of 
assured repose, as she says to her 
husband, “‘Come, Stephen, it is 
time we walked back to Earlsport. 
We must not keep Mr Brancepeth 
up, and you know he will not go 
to bed until I return.” 
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NOTE-BOOKS OF SIR 


Some few months ago, in a cup- 
board devoted to old books and 
papers of accounts, I found three 
fat note-books of my ancestor, Sir 
Henry Northcote, who lived be- 
tween the years 1655 and 1730. 

At the first moment the dis- 
covery delighted me, for a tradi- 
tion has always existed in our 
family that Sir Henry was a gen- 
tleman of literary tastes, who had 
left MSS. behind him, which, it 
was supposed, must have perished. 
I was in hopes that I had stumbled 
upon a treasure; but though toa 
certain extent disappointed, some 
interest may attach to the gen- 
uine thoughts of an _ intelligent 
man, who lived in times so differ- 
ent from our own. I may add 
that all the notes appear to have 
been written in Sir Henry’s later 
years, when his experience of life 
was full, and his judgment calm 
and settled. 

Of the author himself there is 
not very much to say. He was 
the grandson of Sir John North- 
cote, who took an active part on 
the side of the Parliament in the 
great civil war. Sir John, like 
most other country gentlemen, was 
ultimately horrified at the results 
that followed the victory of his 
party; and it is easy to believe 
that in his old age he might speak 
much to his grandchildren of the 
right divine of monarchs and the 
sin of rebellion. Such ideas were, 
at all events, strongly held by Sir 
Henry, and it seems likely enough 
that they were impressed upon 
him even in the days of his boy- 
hood. 

They were not likely to be weak- 
ened by Eton and Oxford, where 
he obtained his education, which 
he completed by becoming a Fel- 
low of Exeter College and a Doctor 
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of Medicine. He did not succeed 
to the title and estates until the 
death of his elder brother, Sir 
Francis, in 1709. After his suc- 
cession it is probable that he lived 
in great retirement. For public 
life he seems to have had no taste, 
though his mother was a sister of 
Sidney Godolphin. He died in 
1730, and a monument, with a 
magniloquent epitaph, was erected 
to his memory in Tawstock Church, 
not far from Barnstaple. 

With this introduction I may 
turn to the notes themselves. 
They do not lead one to imagine 
that Sir Henry was a man of 
genius. They rather give the im- 
pression of a well-read man, with 
a very strong sense of duty. 

Sir Henry was an earnest mem- 
ber of the Church of England, and 
a large number of his reflections 
are concerned with the religious 
questions of his time. The affec- 
tion which he felt for his own 
Church is thus shown :— 


“Tf the Religion we profess is so 
Reasonable, and we are Members of so 
Pure and Holy a Church, how Great 
will our Condemnation be if our Lives 
are not Answerable to our Profession, 
for every Sin which we commit is a 
Reproach to our Reason and a Scandal 
cast upon the best Church in the 
World,” &e. 

“ A Church so admired by the 
more imperfect Reformations of some 
Neighbouring Countries, that, Not- 
withstanding the Value and Esteem 
which Men generally Set upon that 
Usage, which Education and Custom 
has Endeared to them, yet many of 
them have been forced to confess that 
tis the best Reformed, and comes 
nearest to the Original Pattern of 
Primitive Purity, and has the most 
Apostolical Canons and Constitution 
of any in the World.” 


In these quotations I follow Sir 
Henry in his use of capital letters, 
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but for the sake of convenience I 
omit all contractions. 

Of the Romish Church, as he 
calls it, Sir Henry says little. He 
regarded any claim on the part of 
man to the “ Divine Attribute of 
Infallibility as so absurd as to de- 
feat itself;” and he quotes,. but 
perhaps incorrectly, from the his- 
torian Mariana the ensuing opin- 
ions :— 


“ Beyond all are those Traitorous 
Positions of Mariana the Spanish 
Jesuit, who affirms that ’tis not only 
lawful to kill a King upon the Pope’s 
Sentence, but also upon the Verdict of 
a few Learned Doctors, and discours- 
ing pro and con of the most convenient 
way of doing it, at last determines 
Poisoning to be the most Orthodox 
and Catholick.” 


About Dissenters Sir Henry 
writes frequently, but seldom with 
any favour. Were they not guilty 
of the death of the “ Royal 
Martyr”? There is one passage 
in which he observes— 


“Our Modern ones [i.e., Dissenters] 
are apt to complain and think it hard 
usage to be reproached now after 
Sixty Years for overturning the State, 
for the Murder of the Best of Kings, 
and the indignity of a Usurpation.” 


But his general views may be 
best gathered from the following 
remarks on the Act of Tolera- 
tion :— 


“The Act of Toleration does allow 
the Dissenters in the Exercise of their 
Religion, and the Enjoyment of their 
Lives and Fortunes, but the Legisla- 
tors cannot be thought by that Act 
to have Tied up their own Hands, as 
for ever to have disabled themselves 
by any Subsequent Laws from re- 
straining the Encroaching abuse of 
the Toleration to the prejudice of 
those that granted it; nor can it be 
supposed that this Act should entitle 
the Dissenters to all the Privileges 
those enjoy who obey the Act of Uni- 
formity ; or that the excluding the 
Dissenters from those Privileges is a 
Penalty or inconsistent with their 


liberty of choosing and professing 
their own Religion. Doubtless Pre- 
judice and Interest can never so much 
Blind and Infatuate these men as to 
render them incapable of Seeing the 
Vast difference betwixt Protection 
and Privilege, Impunity and Re- 
ward.” 


For Rationalists, whether Church- 
men or otherwise, Sir Henry had 
no respect or sympathy. 


“That which makes the Clergy 
Hlorious,” he writes, “is to be know- 
ing in their Profession, Unspotted 
in their Lives, active and laborious 
in their Charge, bold and _ resolute 
in opposing Seducers, Such as the 
Modern Atheists, Deists, Whiston, 
Toland, Tindal, Clark, and the vile 
Latitudinarians and their Captain 
Hoadley, and the other Freethinkers 
of this Wicked Age.” 


But Sir Henry was particular 
as to the mode in which such 
opposition was to be conducted. 
He had the good sense to recog- 
nise that satire was a dangerous 
weapon, and of Swift he speaks in 
a manner that rejoices the heart 
of his descendant. Queen Anne 
must have had one sincere ad- 
mirer when she refused to pro- 
mote the subject of this passage :— 


‘Had the Vile Author of the ‘Tale 
of a Tub’ published his Book in a 
Pagan or Popish Nation, who are 
justly impatient of all indignity of- 
fered to the Established Religion of 
their Country, he would have received 
the punishment he deserved. But 
the Fate of this Impious Buffoon is 
very different, for in a Protestant 
Kingdom, zealous of their Civil and 
Religious Immunities, he has not only 
escaped Affronts, and the effects of 
Publick Resentment, but has been 
patronised by Persons of Great Figure 
and all Denominations. All Sides 
have Shewn this Derider of all Relig- 
ion the utmost Respect and Favour.” 


The Church of England, as we 
have seen, appeared to Sir Henry 
to be almost, if not quite, perfect 
in system and theory. But he was 
not blind to the evils which in 
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practice existed within the fold. 
Here is rather a quaint criti- 
cism :— 


“ Fashion is indeed a Powerful Mis- 
tress, and by her Single Authority 
has so far degraded the Old English 
Carving Method, and Use of Solids 
in Discourse and Writing, that our 
Modern Clergie themselves have 
Changed, many of ’em at least, their 
Manner of Distributing to us their 
Spiritual Food. They have quitted 
their Substantial Service, and Uni- 
form Division into Parts, and in Order 
to become Fashionable, they have 
run into the more Savoury Way of 
Learned Ragout and Medley. ’Tis 
the Unbred Rustic Preacher alone, 
who presents his Clownish Audience 
with a Divisable Discourse. 

“The Elegant Court Divine ex- 
horts in Miscellany, and is ashamed 
to bring in his twos and threes be- 
fore a Modish Assembly.” 


In another place Sir Henry de- 
plores the factions into which the 
Church was divided, and speaks of 
“Sacheveral and Hoadley as the 
Scylla and Charibdis which we 
should avoid.” Again he says :— 


‘Tis the Shame of our Nation that 
the Priesthood has been undervalued 
by too many of late among us: and 
‘tis Notoriously apparent in the Prac- 
tice of those Parents who are not 
ashamed to dedicate the most unfit 
Person among all their Children to 
the Service of the Church, and if any 
one by the Weakness either of his 
Parts or Person be disabled from 
other Employments they think him 
good enough for the Service of the 
Tabernacle, and that though he had 
not Wit enough to Manage a Plough, 
yet he will prove a Worthy Labourer 
in the Vineyard.” 


The last extract of a religious 
character that I will quote is on 
superstition :— 


“Superstition is the Stretching of 
Religious Duties beyond the Decrees 
of God and the Laws of Nature; 
and Teaching for Doctrine the Com- 
mandments of Men. Touch not, taste 
not, said our Mother Eve, when God 
himself said no such thing. He only 
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said Taste not, but Touch not was an 
addition of her own, and the Divel 
made his Advantage of it: for when 
she found it did her no hurt to Touch 
the Fruit, he easily persuaded her to 
taste it too; and to tis Superstition 
of hers all Mankind owe their ruin: 
and it has been a common misfortune 
ever since for men to fall like her, 
from too strict a sense of Religion, to 
no Religion at all.” 


In his general views of mankind 
Sir Henry strikes one as a pes- 
simist. He did not think well 
either of courtiers, lawyers, or 
even doctors, though he himself 
belonged to the medical profession. 
As to courtiers, which was the 
name he generally used for states- 
men or politicians, he observes :— 


“What Devils would our Present 


Set of Whigs and Tories make of 
each other if the Transactions of the 
Times were to be handed down to 
Posterity by a warm hearty man of 
either side! If I could be at all con- 
cerned what future times would think 
of the Present, I should rather chuse 
to have the Age I live in looked upon 
as a Blank, in which Nothing Memor- 
able was done, than that we should 
appear to be so Monstrously, so Blind- 
ly, so Wickedly infatuated and dis- 
tracted by Parties and Divisions as 
we really are. Were it possible that 
the Records of the ‘ Flying Post’ and 
the ‘Examiner’ could live 200 years, 
with what Perplexities and Diffi- 
culties must they embarrass a young 
Historian, as by Turns he consulte 
them for the Characters of his great 
forefathers ! ” 


The two hundred years have 
nearly passed by, but the his- 
torians still conceal their embar- 
rassments. Again :— 

“How many Instances have we of 
Courtiers who Sit at the Helm as to 
the Weakness in their Opinions of 
Future Events! The Destiny of 
Nations and Kingdoms are in their 
Hands, while their own depends upon 
the Caprices and Visions of an As- 
trologer.” 


“We come next to the lawyers, 
with whose affairs astrologers also 
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seem to have concerned them- 
selves :— 


“T never heard a finer piece of 
Satyr against Lawyers than that of 
Astrologers, whgn they pretend by 
Rules of Art to tell when a Suit shall 
end, and whether to the Advantage 
of the Plaintiff or Defendent, thus 
making the matter depend entirely 
upon the Influence of the Stars, with- 
out the least regard to the merits of 
the cause.” 


Sir Henry must, I think, have 
had some unpleasant experiences 
in the law courts. There is a 
touch of feeling in his words :— 


“They never conclude the Suit till 
the Parties have no more money to 
continue it, and when the Cause is 
determined, there remains nothing to 
those concerned in the Suit but an 
heap of Confounded Papers, full of a 
kind of Magical Terms which nobody 
can understand.” 


On attorneys he reaches the 
heights of invective :— 


“ TImpunity encourages our Modern 
Attorneys to cheat their deluded 
Clients, and independent Arrogance 
protects them in it. They are Nature’s 
Outcasts, and the black Infesters of 
Justice and Common Honesty.” 


To the subject of health and 
doctors Sir Henry naturally makes 
many allusions. In his opinion— 


“The common Engredients of 
Health are little Care, Simplicity of 
Diet, rather fruits and plants than 
flesh ; and water, which preserves the 
radical Moisture, without too much 
encreasing the radical Heat, whereas 
Sickness, Decay, and Death proceed 
commonly from the one preying upon 
the other, and at length wholly ex- 
tinguishing it.” 


He gives the following advice 
to a young physician anxious to 
succeed in his profession :— 


“Rather than spend your Time 
before the Squalid beds of poor Pa- 


tients, and bear with the unsavory 
Smells of a Crowded Hospital, shew 
yourself a Scholar. 
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either a good one or a large one, 
compose a Latin Oration, or trans- 
late one out of that Language with 
your name to it ; or if you can chatt, 
or be a good companion, you may 
drink yourself into Practice.” 


After this flight into sarcasm 
we find the following observa- 
tions :— 

“Tt may be a question whether the 
Notional Philosophy, and the many 
fine Systems that have been built 
upon it, has been of any great use in 
Physick, since we visibly see that 
Hypocrates’s Practice was mostly 
built upon Observation, nor did he 
know anything of the Thoracic Duct, 
the Circulation of the Blood, &c., &c., 
and yet few can say that any since 
his time have had more or so much true 
Knowledge and good Success in the 
Practice of Physick as he had. How 
falacious and unhappy in their Prac- 
tice have we found these Systematic 
Gentlemen !—such as Bellini, Willis, 
and Vanhelmont !” 


Sir Henry strongly condemns 
the “Wicked Modern Practice of 
inoculating for Small Pox ;” and 
also makes the rather appalling 
statement that “most People 
think the only Remedy for Glut- 
tony is Drunkenness.” At one 
moment of despair he declares 
that, owing to the fundamental 
character of the disputes of the 
“learned Professors,” the “art of 
Physick is no more to be depended 
upon than that of Astrology ;” 
but he ultimately concludes “ that 
no Science in the Republick of 
Learning is more beneficial to 
Mankind than the noble healing 
Faculty, and yet none is so hor- 
ribly and shamefully invaded by 
ignorant Pretenders.” 

Soldiers, it appears, as in all 
ages, were the objects of jealousy. 
This is what is said of them :— 

“They are the bane of all Country 
Gentlewomen. Their fine Words and 
their fine Clothes bear down all be- 
fore them. They don’t go to Church 
out of Devotion; they only Mind 
ogling of the Madams. They single 
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out one that is best to their Fancy ; 
their Rogue of a Landlord gives ’em 
at their first Coming the History of 
all the People in the Parish, and then 
to work they go—Shave and powder, 
and on goes the blew or the Scarlet 
Coat every day. Cards and Balls are 
nT to them. They’l squander 
away their month’s pay in one night, 
when they had better by half be in 
their Beds forcasting how to pay 
their honest Debts. A Flute, a 
Violin, a Pair of Dancing-Pumps, a 
Common - Place Book with Love’s 
Speeches and idle Jests, 3 Clean 
Cravats, and two Holland Shirts, is 
their Whole Estate.” 


A beau is described as “all day 
long making Love to its dear 
Carkas and Sweeter Cloths ;” 
while the country squire “ wearies 
you in the Morning with his Sport, 
in the Afternoon with the noisie 
Repetition and Drink, and the 
whole Day with Fatigue and Con- 
fusion.” 

In the midst of all this general 
condemnation, persons engaged in 
business always escape, provided, 
of course, that they act with 
honesty. Sir Henry thoroughly 
appreciated the value of trade and 
commerce. 

In his sentiments as to woman- 
kind the Oxford Don agreed with 
the Scotch Antiquary. 


“That which made Plato doubt 
under what Genus to rank Women, 
whether among the Brutes or rational 
Creatures, was only meant to denote 
the extream Stupidness and Folly of 
the Sex : a Sex so unalterably simple 
that for any of them to thrust for- 
ward and reach at the name of Wise 
is but to make themselves the more 
remarkable Fools; such an Endeav- 
our being but a Swimming against 
the Stream, nay, a Turning of the 
Course of Nature, the bare attempt- 
ing whereof is as extravagant as the 
effecting of it is impossible, for an 
Ape will be an Ape, tho’ clad in 
Purple.” 


Nevertheless, Monkbarns soften- 
ed in the presence of Miss Isa- 
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bella Wardour, and Sir Henry 
had his weaker moments. In one 
of them he confesses that “ men 
may say what they please, but ’tis 
less impossible to find in a Woman 
the Strongest and Soundest Rea- 
son of Men, than to find in a Man 
the natural Charms of a Woman.” 
This latter passage was probably 
composed after Sir Henry’s mar- 
riage. In vain did he write: “’Tis 
a piece of folly to marry. We 
have much ado to govern ourselves 
Why, then, should we undertake 
to govern what is most ungovern- 
able!” Less fortunate than Mr 
Oldbuck, he was not allowed to 
retain his liberty. He was married, 
and many of his convictions were 
doubtless uprooted. 

It must have been in his ear- 
lier days that, in comparing the 
characters and characteristics of 
different nationalities, he boasts 
that England possesses “ the finest 
Horses, the stoutest Cocks, and 
the handsomest Women upon the 
face of the Earth.” He gives 
some curious descriptions of the 
Hollanders, Muscovites, and the 
Polanders :— 


“The Hollanders feed most upon 
Herbs, Roots, and Milk, and by that 
Means their Vigor is not answerable 
to the bulk of their Bodies: while 
our Seamen will feed well, they are 
satisfied with a small Matter, and 
have but five or six Men aboard in 
some Merchant Ships, whilst we 
have nine or ten in those of the same 
Rate, whereby Charges being saved, 
they are able to afford Wares at a 
Cheaper Rate, though without Loss 
to them, whereby they will tire out 
Merchants of other Nations. 

“The Muscovite is just such a man 
as Plato describes, being an Animal 
with two feet, without feathers, who 
wants nothing to make him a Man 
but Reason and Neatness. 

“The Polanders are naturally so 
desirous of Money that they are wil- 
ling to submit to any terms to — 
it, but those that know their Temper 
will never give them more than they 
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intend to lose ; for ’tis not their Cus- 
tom to pay their Debts, nor so much 
as to return a Civil Answer to their 
Creditors. After all, they don't de- 
sire to purchase Lands with their 
Money, or to build fine Houses, but 
only to buy Stuffs, Silks, Furs, fine 
Horses and Arms, and, above all, 
good Hungarian Wine.” 


The condition of France was 
evil :— 

“France is now swarming with 
Poor, and Idleness thought essential 
to gentile Blood. Hence it is that 
the King gets Armies as soon as the 
Drum beats. 

“Tis not possible that the Despotic 
King should want supplies when 
such large Territories lie at his Mercy, 
where the Peasant sows and reaps, 
the Tradesman toiles and moiles, the 
Mechanick forges and hammers, the 
Merchant plows the Seas in quest of 
distant Traftick, all for the Benefit of 
one Single Person, while his Slavish 
Subjects cannot call one Doit their 
own.” 


That in Sir Henry’s eyes the 
King of France was the greatest 
personage in the world may be 
guessed from this translation of 
Malherbe’s verse :— 

‘* The Beggar in Straw 

Keeps the General Law, 
And when Death gives the Word must 
advance, 

And the Guards that each Hour 
Take their Place at the Louvre 
Can’t defend the Great Monarchs of 

France.” 


Sir Henry was not at all averse 
to dropping into poetry. I will 
quote an Epigram, as he terms it, 
containing an allusion to the Pre- 
tender, and a Prophecy on Lon- 
don, in the hope that some may 
understand them better than I do 
myself, 


** Ep1gRAM—A minadab to Friend Mary 
on the Tenth of June 1723. 
Why dost thou in such Postures 
squeeze thy Face, 
Make strange wry Mouths with sancti- 
fied Grimace ? ‘ 
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Do thy White Roses wither in their 
Bloom 

Because Poor Perkin cannot come from 
Rome ? 

It may be so, for by the inward Light 

He must pray on who ne’re intends to 
fight, 

His Courage, like his plots, can no 
true Briton fright.” 


‘* A PROPHECY. 

Great City built by Good King Lud, 
Which long hast free and welthy stood, 
No King thy freedom shall impair, 
Nor haughty Prelate, nor Lord Mayor : 
But when for Reeves by publick Voice 
A Priest and Infant are thy choice, 
Beware, O then beware, fair Town, 
Or by those Dolts thou’lt be undone ; 
For decked with Chains, and Swoln 

with Pride, 
Their Whittled Hobbies got astride, 
O’re all thy Franchises they’l ride. 
Numbers will be of use no more, 
And two and two shall not make Four.” 


The great sights of London are 
also described in rhyme. 

‘*Seven Hills there were in Rome, and 
so there be 

Seven Sights in New Troy crave our 
Memory— 

Tombs, Guildhall Gyants, Stage-Plays, 
Bedlam poor, 

Ostrich, Bear Garden, Lyons in the 
Tower.” 

Of literature Sir Henry often 
speaks. There were few, he con- 
sidered, in his own “warlike, 
illiterate age,” that understood the 
“true Beauties of Poetry.” It is 
strange enough to see the times of 
Queen Anne thus written down as 
“illiterate,” but we may be more 
disposed to agree as to the asserted 
lack of appreciation of true poetry. 
Cowley and “ Driden” are stated 
to be the poets chiefly read by 
Oxonians ; while the Poets-Laure- 
ate are severely handled :— 

“When I read the Birth-Day Songs 
of our English Laureats I see the 
poorness of the Salary through the 
Slightness of their Sentiments.” 


“Paradise Lost” receives some 
rather unwilling praise. 
“Tt passes,” we are told, “for one of 
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the best pieces of Poetry that ever was 
seen in English, and was translated 
into Latin Verse in 1690, and pub- 
lished by William Hog, a Scotchman.” 

Shakespeare is mentioned once 
only, and then in the company 
of other great men :— 

“Some of the wisest, most ingeni- 
ous, and politick Men we have not 
found to be the most deeply learned, 
or Masters of the Universal Know- 
ledge so much valued among us. Not 
to name the more ancient, or those 
of the more remote climates, let us 
but consider Lewis the 14th, Maza- 
rine, Colbert, Oliver Cromwell, Duke 
of Rothes, Treasurer Godolphin, 
Shakespear, Johnson, Butler, Dave- 
nant.” 

Few writers of prose are named ; 
but Defoe is condemned as a 
“libeller ” together with Tutchin, 
just as they are coupled together 
in the “ Dunciad ” :— 

“They meddle with State affairs, 
they daily employ the Press, crowd 
the Coffee-Houses, and give ignorant 
Persons a Wrong Notion of Things.” 

Stage-plays, though much im- 
proved, were still very objection- 
able, and a censorship, such as 
now exists, is suggested by Sir 
Henry as a remedy. 

Some “ Remarkable Occurrences” 
are recorded in the note - books. 
There is an account of “two 
Savages from Greenland lately 
presented with one of their Canoes 
to the King of Denmark. They 
are great Lovers of Music, and 
drink Abundance of Trein Oy], 
but abhor Wine and Brandy. The 
canoe is so contrived that they 
can row it with one Oar as fast 
as our Boats go with Ten.” 
Then we get a notice of the late 
earthquake, which was not. ‘ inar- 
ticulate, when in giving all Eng- 
land a Shake, and in Flanders 
overturning King William’s Tent, 
it foretold the death of his Queen.” 
Less remarkable, because it is in 
accordance with the admirable 
sense and good conduct always 
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displayed by the county, is the 
fact that in 1647 Devonshire 
“petitioned the House against 
the undue Election of Burgesses 
who are strong in Wine and weak 
in Wisdom.” There are, indeed, 
many complaints of the love of 
drinking: ‘’Tis on no other Prin- 
cipal that they are for the Pre- 
tender but in hopes att his Return 
to be glutted with French wine.” 
This is a sneer addressed to large 
numbers of country gentlemen. 

Sir Henry does not throw much 

light on existing manners, but we 
get occasional glimpses. He tells 
us that to avoid talking like a 
clown it was necessary to know 
well the terms of heraldry, hawk- 
ing, and hunting; and that any 
one who did not understand and 
speak French could hardly pass 
for a well-bred man. He scoffs 
at those who object to sit down 
*13 att a Table.” He informs 
us that puns have entirely gone 
out of fashion, and are confined 
to the “ Nurseries of youth, as the 
chief Entertainment of Pedants 
and their Pupils.” Scurrilous 
jesting was very prevalent, and 
is of course denounced. To point 
out its dangers as well as its wick- 
edness, Sir Henry quotes the case 
of the Earl of Essex, who “lost his 
Head, as ’tis thought, by telling 
Queen Elizabeth she was as crooked 
in Mind as in Body.” 

My last extract relates to Mar- 
riage. Mothers seem to have been 
anxious about their daughters, as 
they are said to be still, and to 
have often fallen victims to fraud- 
ulent adventurers :— 


“Tricking Weddings nowadays are 
no great novelty, for Mamma is so 
complaisant to every Coxcomb that 
pretends a Kindness to Miss, that she 
sends her into the World upon the 
safe Assertions of an insinuating old 
Gubb.” 


What a “Gubb” may be I do 
not know. IDDESLEIGH. 
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PAULA’S CAPRICE. 


A FRAGMENT OF A LIFE, 


In a provincial town of Upper 
Austria there lived not long ago a 
small grizzled and wizened skele- 
ton of a man about whom some 
preposterous stories were told. 
Herr Stein occupied a high posi- 
tion in the Government service, 
and yet, after having been five 
years in the place, he was still a 
stranger there. He lived the life 
of a snail, inasmuch as he had 
built around him a shell of re- 
serve, behind which the most dis- 
tant question concerning his early 
years caused him to retire pre- 
cipitately. Various experiments 
had proved that he was hopelessly 
insensible to female charms. It 
was not even distinctly known 
whether he was a bachelor or a 
widower, though in general the 
latter belief was held ; and in fact 
it was with this problematical 
married life that all the stories 
aforementioned were connected. 
One tale said that he had killed his 
wife ; another said that his wife had 
tried to kill him, and had jumped 
into the Danube on the failure of 
her project; a third story would 
have it, in the teeth of all pro- 
bability, that in his early youth 
he had robbed a jeweller’s shop in 
Vienna, and had somehow escaped 
the police. There also existed 
a report that forty years ago he 
had been nicknamed “der kleine 
Knidel” (the little dumpling), 
from which it was argued that he 
must then have been plump—from 
which again it was argued that he 
must have gone through some try- 
ing experiences, for—as a Teller- 
heim philosopher justly observed 
—‘ there is nothing that eats flesh 
like grief and mountain-climbing.” 


Herr Stein was a hard man to 
his subordinates, but no less hard 
upon himself. The drudgery of 
daily work was the only thing for 
which this mingled pedant and 
martinet seemed to live. His days 
as well as his demeanour were 
as nicely regulated as clockwork. 
Tellerheim could remember one 
occasion only on which the clock- 
work had got out of order. This 
had been when Dr Bohn had 
brought back from Vienna a pair 
of diamond ear-rings for his wife’s 
birthday — paste diamonds, of 
course, for the medical practice of 
Tellerheim was not such as a for- 
tune could be made on—but never- 
theless brilliant enough to dazzle 
Frau Bohn’s unexacting eyes. For 
three days before the birthday the 
doctor, in the fulness of his heart, 
walked about with the ear-rings in 
his pocket, displaying them under 
promise of secrecy to every ac- 
quaintance he met in the street, 
and to Herr Stein amongst others. 

“Only paste, you know,” said 
the doctor, who was too honest 
to boast. ‘But they do make 
these things awfully well nowa- 
days, don’t they?” 

The effect upon Herr Stein was, 
however, quite unexpected. In- 
stead of admiring them in suitable 
terms, as the rest of Tellerheim 
had done, the little man first 
started back as though something 
had stung him, and then for a full 
half minute stood glaring at the 
glittering boutons with the eyes of 
a wild beast crouching to spring. 
At last he said in a choking 
whisper, “ Take these things away 
—don’t let me see them,—shut up 
that box, I tell you!” 
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As the doctor hesitated in amaze- 
ment, Herr Stein quite unexpec- 
tedly snatched the leather dui 
from his hand, snapped it shut 
with a peculiarly violent click, 
and seemed on the point of hurl- 
ing it into the middle of the street 
when he appeared to recollect 
himself, and without a word, but 
with the pallor of rage still upon 
his meagre features, handed back 
the case to Dr Bohn. There fol- 
lowed some seconds, during which 
the doctor asked himself whether 
Herr Stein was going to begin 
crying or cursing—somehow it 
seemed unavoidable that he should 
do either the one or the other; 
but finally he did neither, and 
simply left his companion without 
any attempt at explanation. 

It was this incident which had 
given rise to the story about the 
jeweller’s shop. Of course this 
story, as well as the others, was a 
lie; but nevertheless there was a 
story, and one which it will not 
take many words to tell. 

Adolf Stein had left school only 
to enter the office of a bureaucrat, 
and had since then, with very few 
interruptions, toiled at his pro- 
fession six days in the week. 
One of these interruptions had 
been his marriage. As a man of 
twenty-five, and drawing as yet 
an absurdly small salary, he had 
nevertheless decided to marry. 
He had never had a home, and 
he wanted to know what it felt 
like to have one; and being blest 
with a strong and placid self- 
confidence, he had no fear that 
his salary would not increase. 
Having looked about him delib- 
erately in the small country town 
where he was at that time placed, 
he selected a wife—not quite as 
deliberately as he himself imag- 
ined, for Paula’s laughing brown 
eyes had influenced his choice far 
more than he knew. “Der kleine 
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Knédel” —as he used then to be 
called—and his wife were cer- 
tainly the plumpest couple to be 
seen for miles around, and the 
most perfectly matched in appear- 
ance as well as temperament,— 
both smooth and sleek and pink- 
cheeked, and both apparently pos- 
sessing the same easy temper. It 
was the simple truth that, after 
they had been married for two 
years, not a single high word had 
yet passed between them. 

Meanwhile Adolf had glided 
rather than fallen very deeply in 
love with his wife, though his 
mind never lost its balance for a 
moment. A loveless and hard- 
worked childhood had shorn him 
of all Teutonic effusiveness. As 
a lover, he had neither spouted 
verses nor called Paula his “Herz 
lieb” or his “Schatz”; and as a 
husband, he kissed her only for 
good morning and good night. 
But the chances are that both 
then and now he would have died 
for her without words and with- 
out fuss, and certainly without so 
much as disarranging the sit of 
his cravat. 

Before a year was over, he felt 
certain that he had done a wise 
as well as a pleasant thing in 
marrying Paula. He had never 
made exacting demands on woman- 
kind: all he had wanted was a 
quiet, respectable, contented little 
wife ; and when he found that he 
had got what he wanted, he felt 
neither surprised nor transported 
with gratitude towards Providence. 

He was not a consciously con- 
ceited man, but that placid self- 
confidence of his was almost un- 
shakable. With him it had been 
a foregone conclusion that Paula 
should turn out to be such as 
he had judged her. 

Three years passed thus in per- 
fect happiness. By ‘this time it 
had become almost an established 
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form of blessing used by parents 
towards a betrothed couple, “‘ May 
you be as happy as the Steins ;” 
while quarrelsome mates not un- 
frequently had to bear having the 
names of Herr and Frau Stein 
respectively flung at their heads as 
examples of what they ought to be. 

Owing to Adolf’s office work, 
Paula enjoyed almost perfect free- 
dom, but scarcely availed herself 
of it, except occasionally to visit 
some old friend. Her small house- 
hold kept her busy as a bee all 
day. Adolf delighted in watch- 
ing her movements as she waited 
upon him at supper. In many 
points she would remind him of 
a sportive kitten: in the precision 
and daintiness of her gestures, in 
the soft touch of her caresses, in 
the subdued and purring laugh 
with which she would frisk around 
him. Not once in three years had 
Adolf missed the welcome of the 
laughing brown eyes at night ; and 
once, when Paula refused the offer 
of a theatre-ticket, Adolf could 
not refrain from giving her a kiss, 
which was neither for good morn- 
ing nor good night, while to him- 
self he said, “ What have I done 
to be blessed with such a wife!” 

At the end of these three first 
years Adolf received the offer of a 
place in Vienna. Though there 
was no immediate increase of 
salary in prospect, there would be 
more opportunity of having his 
work appreciated. He therefore 
never hesitated for a moment as 
to whether to accept or not. It 
would please Paula too, he said to 
himself, as he walked home from 
his office. 

To his surprise, however, Paula 
appeared far more startled than 
pleased. 

“Vienna!” she repeated, in a 
tone which sounded almost like 
alarm. “ Are we to go to Vienna? 
Must it be, Adolf?” 
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“Tt is not a matter of necessity, . 
but it will help me to get on. I 
have been given the choice.” 

“Then let us stay where we are. 
We have been so happy here, and 
how do we know whether we shall 
be happy there?” 

He looked at her in surprise, 
and saw that for once the brown 
eyes were not laughing, but serious 
and somewhat troubled. 

“Paula, this is foolish, Why 
do you not want to go to Vienna?” 

“T can’t say exactly why,—I 
am afraid, but you mustn’t ask 
me of what, for I don’t know my- 
self. I fancy I shall feel lost in 
such a big town, and quite out of 
place too. Here, in Grauburg, I 
do well enough, and so do my 
dresses and my hats, but I have 
always heard that every real 
Wienerin is just as elegant as 
a fashion-plate; and you know, 
Adolf, I am only a country bump- 
kin, after all.” 

Adolf paused just long enough 
to register a vow that even if he 
had to work off his finger-tips she 
should never be scrimped in her 
pin-money. Then, in a voice 
which, despite all his efforts, be- 
trayed some emotion, he said— 

“You may be a country bump- 
kin, Paula, but you are also a 
good woman; and with a good 
woman, a man must be happy 
any where.” 

Paula coloured with pleasure. 
Pretty speeches were rare with 
Adolf,—almost too rare, she could 
not help thinking sometimes, as 
also were his caresses, for kitten- 
like creatures like to be patted. . 
But even as she blushed, she also 
sighed. 

“Tt is easy to be good at Grau- 
burg,” she replied, quite unaware 
that she was hitting the nail very 
neatly on the head. “Tell me, 
Adolf, are there not a great many 
bad people in every capital ?” 
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“They will not make you bad,” 
said Adolf, smiling placidly. 

“And I suppose there are a 
great many things worth seeing 
too,” talked on Paula, with just a 
touch of wistfulness in her voice, 
“such as buildings and public gar- 
dens, and the carriages in the 
streets? I know that Mali Hein 
used to write wonderful letters 
after her marriage.” 

“There are more things than 

ou have ever seen in your dreams, 
child,” said Adolf, fondly. ‘You 
are sure to enjoy yourself among 
so many new sights.” 

The brown eyes were gazing 
rather dreamily into the lamp. 

“T don’t say that I shouldn’t 
like to see it all for a few days,— 
but to live there for good ”—she 
gave herself a little shake, and 
looked again into her husband’s 
face. ‘‘ No, Adolf, we had better 
not ; it is such a big current, I 
fancy it is only the very solid, 
heavy things which it doesn’t carry 
away with it. Let us stay where 
we are, Adolf.” 

He could not help being touched 
by her appeal, childish though it 
might sound, but as usual sober 
common-sense maintained the 
upper hand with him. Patiently 
and carefully he proceeded to ex- 
plain to her the reasons which 
made this change of post desirable. 
Paula did not say whether she was 
convinced by his arguments or not, 
but she made no further objec- 
tions; and when he had finally 
prevailed, her only remark was, 
“Very well, we will go to Vienna ; 
but it is your choice, and not mine.” 

During the first weeks after 
their arrival in Vienna, Paula 
clung to her husband’s side much 
as a frightened child does to its 
nurse. The crossing of a street 
was to her a thing fraught with 
terrors; and for a full fortnight 
she preferred to sit at home until 
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6 p.m. rather than venture even 
the length of a single row of 
houses without Adolf by her side. 
The enjoyment which he had pro- 
phesied had as yet certainly not 
set in. The clatter on the pave- 
ment made her head ache, the dis- 
plays in the shop windows caused 
her brain to reel. 

“There is so much of every- 
thing,” she said deprecatingly to 
Adolf one day, “that I don’t know 
where to begin.” 

“Wait a little,” Adolf replied. 
“You have not yet ‘caught the 
sense’ of Vienna life. It will come 
in time.” 

From that time forward it be- 
came almost an established thing 
for Adolf, on coming home at 
night, to put the question, “ Well, 
Paula, have you caught the sense 
yet?” To which she would in- 
variably reply with a head-shake 
and a somewhat perplexed little 
sigh. 

“Tt will come in time,” Adolf 
never failed to remark soothingly. 

But it was long in coming,— 
all the longer because of Paula’s 
strange reluctance to be convinced. 
She hung back even from those 
small enjoyments which lay within 
her reach, and which seemed to 
alarm even while they attracted 
her. It was Adolf and nct she 
who would at evening propose a 


turn on the Graben or down 
the Xéirnthnerstrasse, past the 
brilliantly lighted shops. He had 


an object in doing this, for Paula 
had no acquaintances in Vienna, 
and he began to foresee the possi- 
bility of her bright spirit growing 
dulled by isolation. Looking at 
shop windows costs nothing, and 
could not fail to cheer her; so at 
least argued Adolf, who had never 
got rid of the idea that his wife 
was still more than half a child. 
It pleased him to note the increas- 
ing interest she showed, and to 
G 
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observe how, by degrees, her eyes 
would kindle and her questions 
multiply. It was in front of a 
jeweller’s shop, at a street corner, 
that they usually made their long- 
est halt. 

“Oh, Adolf, look at that star!” 
she exclaimed, the first time they 
passed that way. “Is it dia- 
monds ?” 

“Tmitation diamonds,”  ex- 
plained Adolf. “I suppose that’s 
the stuff they call paste. There’s 
a ticket there to say so.” 

“Tf there was no ticket one 
would never guess it. What is 
the good of real diamonds when 
the false ones are so beautiful?” 

He smiled at her enthusiasm. 
And while she stood devouring 
with her eyes the paste diamonds 
as they flashed in the gaslight, he 
stood and looked at her, and con- 
gratulated himself upon having 
once more guessed aright. 

But these were as yet solitary 
moments, and it was not until 
two months after their arrival in 
Vienna that the stereotyped ques- 
tion was met by an unexpected 
reply. The head-shakes and sighs 
had of late been much diminish- 
ing in vigour, and only two days 
ago Paula had run against Mali 
Hein—now Mali Vetter—in the 
street, and had been visibly 
cheered by the sight of a known 
face ; but for all that, Adolf, hav- 
ing mechanically asked, “ Well 
Paula, have you caught the sense 
of Vienna yet?” was not prepared 
for the answer. 

“Yes, Adolf, I do believe that 
I have begun to catch it at last.” 

He looked at her in pleased sur- 
prise, and now perceived that her 
cheeks were glowing and _ the 
brown eyes laughing as he had not 
seen them laugh since Grauburg. 
Something had evidently happened. 

“What is it?” he asked, as he 
applied himself to his supper. 


And then, with a few trippings 
of the tongue, caused by her eager- 
ness, and with the soft purring 
laugh breaking in now and then, 
she began to tell him what it 
was. And really it was simple 
enough. Mali Vetter had taken 
her to the Stadtpark in order to 
look on at the skating. 

“ And at first I didn’t want to 
go, without skates as I was, for 
I thought it would break my 
heart—you know how wild about 
skating I used to be as a girl; 
but when once we got there, it 
was all so beautiful, and every- 
body in such good spirits, that 
I couldn’t help enjoying myself. 
And by degrees it seemed to come 
over me like an infection; and 
when I saw two women trying to 
do the 8 figure, and making an 
abominable mess of it, it was all 
I could do to keep myself from 
calling out, Wait a bit till I show 
it you! and I just hired a pair 
of skates, and after that, for a 
whole hour, I even forgot to be 
frightened of the crowd. Of course 
it was extravagant,” she added 
anxiously, catching her husband’s 
earnest eyes upon her. ‘“ Twenty 
kreuzers is a good deal for an 
hour. Are you vexed with me, 
Adolf? What are you thinking 
of ?” 

“T am thinking that I shall 
start for the office half an hour 
earlier to-morrow, in order to have 
time to buy you a pair of skates 
on the way.” 

“Then I may go again? Oh, 
Adolf, you are an angel! Can 
we afford it? I must say I did 
enjoy that hour. And Mali was 
quite surprised at my skating, 
though 1 told her it was noth- 
ing to what it used to be when I 
was in practice,—and her friends 
too, for she introduced me to 
several of her friends ou the ice. 
One of them in particular, a wo- 
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man with a beautiful dress and a 
very ugly face, seemed so pleased 
with me, that she asked me to 
come and see her. Mali says she 
is very hospitable, and she spoke 
very kindly. I think her name 
was Bloth. May I go and see 
her, Adolf?” 

“Certainly, as long as you don’t 
drag me there too,” said Adolf, 
placidly. “It is good for you 
to come into contact with other 
people.” 

During the weeks that followed, 
Paula came into contact with a 
good many more people. Mali 
Vetter had been the starting- 
point, and from that the circle 
of her acquaintance increased al- 
most imperceptibly. Not only did 
the frost hold on, but Frau von 
Bloth seemed most good-naturedly 
inclined to take the little stranger 
“up.” Paula was for ever repeat- 
ing the complimentary speeches 
which her new patroness had made 
her. The one which obviously 
pleased her most was being told 
by Frau von Bloth that she had 
got a “Vienna figure.” It was 
with a radiant face that she brought 
the news home to Adolf. To be 
told that she had a “ Vienna fig- 
ure” was to Paula, who had hither- 
to gazed at all Wienerins with the 
awe-stricken eyes of a child, as 
upon some unattainable ideal of 
elegance, far more than being told 
that she had an angel’s wings. 
And Frau von Bloth was paying 
no empty compliment. It was 
both wonderful and instructive to 
note at what a pace the little pro- 
vincial picked up style and chic 
when once the instinct of imitat- 
iveness had been aroused within 
her. Whatever Paula did, she 
was accustomed to do briskly, and 
before four weeks had elapsed since 
her first visit to the skating-pond, 
all traces of the country bumpkin 
had been successfully erased. The 
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feeling of awkwardness had brushed 
off like dew. She was no longer 
afraid of crossing a street alone ; 
she knew where to buy pretty 
hats and dresses cheaply, and how 
to signal for a cab without sinking 
through the pavement for shame. 
Even the way she fastened her 
veil and put her hands in her muff 
was different from what it used 
to be. It seemed to her as though, 
quite unexpectedly, she had hit 
upon the pattern after which she 
had been originally planned, and 
could never grow tired of perfect- 
ing all the details wanted for a 
faultless copy. The first time 
that Adolf saw her on the ice, his 
heart swelled with pride. He had 
been able, unexpectedly, to leave 
his otlice two hours earlier than 
usual, and thought he would give 
himself the treat of going round 
by the Stadtpark “to see the 
skaters,” he told himself ; but there 
was only one skater whom he cared 
to see, and when he had picked 
her out of the crowd, the little 
man stood and wondered delight- 
edly that he should have lived to 
see Paula holding her own among 
hundreds of Viennese women. 
Lent was running to a close 
when Paula, in some slight ex- 
citement, came to Adolf with a 
suggestion. Frau von Bloth was 
going to give an evening party—in 
fact, she had been giving parties all 
Lent—but this was the very last, 
and—and, well she was just aw- 
fully anxious for Paula and her 
husband to be there. She had 
bothered Paula very often before 
about coming, but Paula had looked 
upon the thing as unattainable, 
principally on account of the dress. 
And now she had been bothering 
more than ever, and somehow it 
had dawned upon Paula that per- 
haps, after all, it was not quite im- 
possible. What did Adolf think? 
Adolf was so startled by the 
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first glimpse of the idea, that he 
unhesitatingly replied, “‘ Quite im- 
possible.” And it was only after 
Paula, nothing discomfited, had 
laid before him some excellent 
arguments which had obviously 
been lying in readiness, that he 
began to see reason. 

“But the dress?” he asked. 
That was all right, it seemed. 
Frau von Bloth had given Paula 
the address of a “deliciously 
cheap” dressmaker; “and I am 
going to have a black gown,” 
added Paula; “it will be the most 
practical, just in case there are 
any more invitations.” 

“Cannot you go without me?” 
asked Adolf, in quiet despair. 

Paula explained that this would 
not “look well”; and after a few 
faint protests Adolf succumbed. 
After all, he told himself, it was 
only fair that his wife should have 
alittleamusement. She had never 
had any to speak of, and even the 
ice was beginning to break up. 
With no nursery to look after, and 
no especial musical or artistic 
talents to cultivate, what was the 
poor girl to do with herself during 
half of every day? In looking 
back at the discussion, he felt 
almost inclined to call himself a 
brute for having resisted her first 
appeal. 

It was not until the evening of 
the party that Adolf made the 
acquaintance of Frau von Bloth, 
having got off with merely leaving 
cards upon her previously. His 
wife’s generous patroness proved 
to be about the plainest woman 
he had ever seen, with a square 
masculine figure, and a large 
coarse-grained face. But hers 
was almost the only plain face in 
the room,—a slight sprinkling of 
elderly chaperons excepted,—as 
Adolf became aware by degrees. 
He had never been in a Vienna 
drawing-room before, and imme- 


diately gained an immense opinion 
of the Viennese female world, 
viewed from a physical point of 
view. No less surprised was he 
at the titles bawled out at the 
door, not having been prepared 
for moving in so aristocratic an 
atmosphere. Adolf was not aware 
that his hostess belonged to that 
type of woman, very common in 
every capital, who lives only for 
social ambition, with limited means 
of satisfying it. In order to have 
your house frequented in Vienna, 
you must have either a big name 
or a big fortune. Now Frau von 
Bloth’s name was simply nothing, 
and her fortune was not such as 
to “cut a dash” among million- 
aires. She had therefore hit upon a 
third expedient—that of attracting 
guests to her house by personal 
beauty ; and not happening to pos- 
sess any of her own, she very intel- 
ligently made use of that of other 
people. Her friends were chosen, 
not for the qualities of their hearts 
or the turn of their minds, but for 
the tint of their complexions and 
the cut of their noses and eye- 
brows. Such discrimination did 
Frau von Bloth show in the selec- 
tion of her acquaintances, that her 
drawing-room had long sincegained 
a reputation for containing more 
pretty faces at a time than any 
other in Vienna ; and owing to the 
absence of stiffness which prevailed 
therein, had come to be regarded 
by various male members of the 
aristocracy as a pleasant and con- 
venient place for spending an 
hour or two. Frau von Bloth had 
every reason to congratulate her- 
self on the success of her inven- 
tion : certainly there was no other 
way which could have made it 
feasible for her to have Counts 
and Princes announced in her 
doorway. 

To Adolf it all seemed in per- 
fect order. Despite his secure self- 
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confidence, or perhaps because of 
it, his mind was of a childlike 
simplicity and trustfulness. He 
had somehow imagined that man- 
ners were sterner in the higher 
circles of society ; but in this he 
knew himself to be no competent 
judge, and he was so happy watch- 
ing Paula that he had little time 
to think of anything else. He 
had thought he knew every line 
of her face by heart, and yet it 
took him the whole evening to 
recover from the surprise which 
her first appearance in evening 
dress had given him. Of course 
he had known that she was pretty, 
but somehow he had not been pre- 
pared for this little, soft, round, 
kittenish thing making an effect 
in a crowded room. However 
“deliciously cheap ” the dress- 
maker recommended by Frau von 
Bloth might be, she had done her 
duty. Adolf thought he had 
never seen anything more delight- 
ful than Paula’s plump white 
throat and _ perfectly moulded 
arms, set off by the well - fitting 
black gown. There were plenty 
of richer gowns in the room, just 
as there might be more beautiful 
faces and more stately figures, but 
here, as on the ice, Paula held her 
own; for many of the beautiful 
faces were tired, and many discon- 
tented, while the delight on this 
one face was genuine. Others were 
of the same opinion as he, as 
Adolf marked with secret pride. 
There was always somebody ready 
to talk to her; and more than 
once he caught sight of Paula 
showing her pearly teeth and play- 
fully wielding her fan in the 
midst of a group of attentive 
men. 

“The big one with the red 
beard is Baron Gurten,” Paula 
explained to him when they were 
again sitting in the cab. “And 


the little one with the black beard 
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is Prince Vanetto. Then there 
was that tall melancholy looking 
Polish Count—I can’t pronounce 
his name ; and the two fair-haired 
brothers, the Barons Platen—I 
don’t know if you noticed them. 
I have met several of these on 
the ice before—didn’t I mention 
them /—they are all friends of Frau 
von Bloth.” 

Then she nestled a little closer 
to Adolf in the cab and asked, 
with eyes which he could see 
shining in the light of the street 
lamps, “Am I really so pretty, 
Adolf ?” 

“Yes,” said Adolf, quite soberly, 
though he spoke with fast-beating 
heart. ‘You are very pretty, 
Paula, and the dress was quite 
right, I think: there was only 
one fault in the whole,—you had 
no ornaments at all.” 

“But I haven’t got any, Adolf!” 

“JT know. It can’t be helped, 
of course, but I have been think- 
ing over it, and I do believe you 
were the only woman in the room 
without a bit of jewelry about 
her.” 

“That is true,” said Paula, with 
sudden thoughtfulness. “I sup- 
pose I was the only one.” 

There was nothing more said 
on the subject, either by Adolf or 
Paula, but quite unknown to his 
wife Adolf began from that day 
forward laying by a few florins 
of his monthly pay in a private 
savings-box. With fifty florins he 
thought he might be able to buy 
a handsome gold locket, perhaps 
with a couple of tiny pearls in it ; 
and Paula would no longer be the 
only woman in the room without 
an ornament. Just at present 
there was no hurry, as the season 
for parties was over. 

Their first summer in Vienna 
passed uneventfully enough, ex- 
cept for a few absences of Paula, 
who, pressed on the one side by 
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Frau von Bloth’s invitations and 
urged on the other by her husband, 
who feared the continued effect of 
town air upon her, made several 
trips to her patroness’s villa at 
Baden. Adolf himself, chained 
to his office, had to make the best 
of town air; but whenever Paula 
came back from the country with 
a fresh shade of colour in her 
cheeks and a new light in her 
eyes, which made her lovelier 
week by week, he never failed to 
congratulate himself on the good 
luck which had led to Frau von 
Bloth’s acquaintance. 

Winter came again, and with 
it the skating and the parties. 
When Frau von Bloth’s first 
invitation arrived, Adolf’s first 
thought was a poignant regret 
that the fifty florins for the locket 
had not yet been saved up. 

On the day before the party 
Paula came to him in a flurry of 
delight, holding a little leather 
case in her hand. 

“Oh, Adolf! I have something 
to show you. I wonder what you 
will say—look !” 

He looked, and saw a twist of 
flashing stones upon a blue velvet 
ground. 

“Good gracious, Paula!” he 
said, almost aghast. ‘* Where did 
you get this?” 

Paula burst out laughing. “You 
funny old man, you look quite 
frightened—do you suppose that I 
have stolen them? Don’t you see 
that they are paste? Surely you 
must remember the corner shop 
where we used to stand, and where 
you first showed me the paste 
diamonds ?” 

“Yes, I remember. 
this thing cost?” 

“Five florins,” said Paula, 
promptly. “I think it is ridicu- 


What did 


lously cheap, even for paste. I 
got it because I remembered what 
you had said about the ornaments 
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in spring. I think this agrafe 
will look very well upon my black 
dress.” 

“Yes, very well,” said Adolf 
abstractedly, for something seemed 
to be troubling him. “ But, 
Paula,” he added after a moment, 
“do you think it is quite honest 
to wear these imitation things? 
It’s meant for a deception after 
all.” 

“Oh no, it isn’t, Adolf. I am 
quite ready to tell everybody that 
these are paste diamonds. That 
makes it all right, does it not?” 

Adolf acquiesced, and even asked 
himself why he had been such a 
fool as to scrape together fifty 
florins for a plain gold locket when 
he could probably get a gorgeous 
necklace for twenty. But in the 
end he remained faithful to the 
locket : there was something about 
these make-believe diamonds which 
grated against something in his 
nature, though, when on the fol- 
lowing evening he saw the agrafe 
flashing in Paula’s black bodice, 
he felt almost reconciled to the 
sham. 

It had required less persuasion 
to draw him to Frau von Bloth’s 
drawing-room this time, but never- 
theless he soon began to find 
reason personally to shirk the re- 
peated invitations. Not that he 
grew weary of watching his wife 
shine in society, but that his stern 
sense of duty told him he was 
wasting his time. Just as he 
required the day hours for work, 
so he required the night hours for 
sleep,—if the latter was curtailed 
in time the former suffered in qual- 
ity. From the moment that he no- 
ticed this to be the case he confined 
himself to occasionally accompany- 
ing Paula to Frau von Bloth’s, and 
would then disappear unnoticed 
among the crowd. By this time 
Paula had grown quite competent 
to find her own way home in a cab. 
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It was not long after the pur- 
chase of the agrafe that Paula 
again came to her husband with 
what seemed to him an exquisite 
bracelet. 

“And only ten florins!” she 
said to him gaily, before he had 
framed a question. ‘For poor 
people like us, I do think that 
paste is the invention of the age. 
Any one with any brains can save 
ten florins off her housekeeping.” 

“Tt is wonderful how they can 
make them for that price,” said 
Adolf. 

The bracelet set off her arm to 
perfection, he thought, and he could 
not help secretly wishing that a 
necklace were attainable to do the 
same for that milk-white throat. 
It seemed almost as though his 
wish had been guessed at, for 
within that same month the very 
necklace of his dreams was brought 
to him for approval. 

“Was I not right to say that 
there was no use for real diamonds 
when they can make things like 
this?” asked Paula, as she smil- 
ingly watched his face. 

“Yes, almost. But, Paula,” he 
added, a trifle anxiously, “of course 
twenty-five florins are not much, 
as you say, for the effect it makes, 
but for us even that is a good 
deal. Don’t you feel it in the 
housekeeping ? ” 

“Do you feel it?” she asked, a 
trifle sharply for her, and then 
gave him a rapid little kiss, and 
coaxingly inquired whether his 
food was any worse than it used 
to be. “Is your coffee any 
weaker?” she catechised him. 
“Ts the milk watered? Have 
your eggs been underdone or your 
toast overdone lately ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Adolf, 
gazing with ravished eyes at his 
wife. 

“Then of what do you com- 
plain ?” 
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“T complain of nothing. I 
know that you have always had 
a genius for management ; but it 
must cause you much thought and 
worry. Don’t you think that you 
have got enough ornaments for the 
present ?” 

“Not nearly enough!” cried 
Paula, with an audacious little 
laugh that ran through his veins 
like a new sort of music. “I 
mean to have a great many more. 
It is foolish perhaps—put it down 
as a caprice if you like. Every 
proper woman has got her caprice, 
you know, and mine is paste 
diamonds. After all, it was you 
who put the idea into my head, so 
you haven’t really got the right to 
say a word.” 

Neither did he say any further 
word. Indeed, why should he? 
Could he be so cruel as to forbid 
this innocent pleasure to Paula— 
Paula, who had never had the 
smallest weakness in her life? 
She had been right when she 
defied him to utter a complaint. 
More than once ere this had he 
been perforce driven to compare 
her with other women whose heads 
would unfailingly have been turned 
by these social successes. He had 
heard many tales of neglected 
households and lost comfort. He 
would remember them sometimes 
as, with gratefully swelling heart, 
he watched Paula moving about 
her small domestic affairs, as busy 
and contented as he had ever 
known her. It was against his 
principles not to accept this as a 
matter of course, seeing that his 
wife had been of his own selecting 
—indeed he had always felt as 
sure of her as he was of himself, 
and that was saying a good deal ; 
but, in spite of his principles, he 
could not help being aware of a 
certain increase of esteem. 

Two years rolled past on the same 
level. The domestic happiness of 
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the Stein household remained as 
unclouded in the capital as it had 
been in the country town. Paula’s 
caresses, which had always been 
more profuse than Adolf’s, seemed 
rather to increase in warmth than 
to diminish. She would purr 
around him nowadays even more 
than she used to do at Grauburg, 
and read his smallest wish out of 
his very eyes, as it seemed to him. 
Every now and then Adolf would 
be called upon to admire some 
new ornament, freshly purchased. 
Once it was a brooch, once a pair 
of ear-rings, several times a new 
bracelet, but he would look more 
at her face than at the contents 
of the leather cases. ‘‘ Like a 
child bringing a toy to its mother,” 
he would say to himself, with lov- 
ing indulgence. 

“ Why, you must have a drawer- 
ful by this time,” he once remarked. 

“Do you grudge them to me?” 
she asked, laughing deliciously. 
“It’s my caprice, you know: as 
it is, you ought to be thankful 
that I have hit upon such an in- 
. expensive one.” 

And he was thankful truly, 
though he never grew quite re- 
‘ conciled to seeing his wife decked 
out with sham diamonds. To his 
mind there was a degradation in 
the thing; and on the few occa- 
sions when he was present and 
had caught a glimpse of Paula, 
surrounded by the titled acquaint- 
ances whom she had named to him 
after the first party, he felt a fool- 
ish inclination ‘to ease his con- 
science by explaining to each of 
these men that his wife’s orna- 
ments were only paste. 

They had been two full years 
in Vienna, when one December 
day Paula came home from the 
skating-pond with white cheeks 
instead of pink ones, and eyes 
that had not got the usual sparkle 
in them. At supper she had a 
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little shawl round her shoulders— 
a thing which Adolf had never 
seen her wear before,—and twice 
he asked her why she was eating 
nothing. She replied, with a little 
shivering laugh, that it was all the 
fault of that stupid quadrille which 
they had been practising. She 
had got more heated than usual ; 
and after all, her jacket was not 
nearly so warm as that of the 
other people on the ice—they all 
had jackets lined with fur,—so it 
was no wonder if she had caught 
cold in that horrid wind. The 
tone of the last remark made Adolf 
look in surprise at his wife, for he 
had never heard her talk peevishly 
before. Decidedly she was not 
like herself to-night. 

Towards midnight she awoke in 
high fever, and before daylight 
came the doctor had to be sent 
for. He pronounced her to be 
suffering from inflammation of the 
lungs. Upon this there followed 
two weeks which to Adolf were a 
great deal longer than any two 
years he had ever lived through. 
During the first week he still 
worked in his office, or at least 
sat there for the usual number of 
hours with ink and paper before 
him. At the beginning of the 
second he began to come home 
earlier than usual, and during the 
last three days of the week he 
abandoned the farce of putting 
a brave face upon it, and from 
that moment never quitted his 
wife’s bedside. He was sitting 
close beside her when, upon the 
fifteenth day, the end came, and 
yet he did not seem able to trust 
to his own eyes. He could not 
understand, far less believe, what 
he saw and what was told him in 
so many plain though gentle words. 
The foolish man had always taken 
for granted that Paula would out- 
live him. In secret he had made 
innumerable plans and calculations 
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for her comfort as a widow. ‘This 
was a contingency upon which he 
had not counted. It put him out 
of all his reckonings. Paula and 
Death !—the two things seemed 
to be irreconcilable, to have noth- 
ing to do with each other; and 
yet there they were, laid on 
one couch, never to be separated 
again. 

Neither the doctor nor the nurse 
thought it possible from his look 
that he would be able to attend 
the funeral], but to their astonish- 
ment he was not only present, but 
even bore himself with a most 
decent calmness. Perhaps neither 
the doctor nor the nurse were 
aware of the point to which a 
self-control which has been trained 
in the daily grinding-mill of drudg- 
ery may be stretched. Adolf him- 
self was vaguely thankful to find 
this treasure of accumulated forti- 
tude within him: not that it had 
enabled him to gain anything like 
an impression from the funeral, 
but it had kept him on his feet, 
and thus helped him to pay to 
Paula the last honour upon earth. 
Evidently he thought it might help 
him further still, for on the day 
after the funeral he went to his 
office as usual. But this time he 
was forced to give in. There isa 
limit to everything, and to make 
a spectacle of himself for his sub- 
ordinates was not even reconcil- 
able with his ideas of duty. 

The next few days he spent at 
home, roaming through the empty 
lodging. The rooms were few and 
they were small, but to Adolf they 
seemed both endless and vast in 
their new desertion. His wander- 
ing from one to the other was aim- 
less at first, but in a man of his 
habits nothing can remain aimless 
for long. After two days he be- 
gan to feel the necessity for some- 
thing to do, if only to keep the 
thoughts from pressing upon his 
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brain. For the first time now the 
thought of the future occurred to 
him. Not that even now he asked 
himself which would be the best 
way of facing it ; but to grasp some 
of its tangible details, —for this 
much his mind was able. What 
he understocd most distinctly was 
that it would be impossible for 
him to live any longer in these 
rooms. He must take another 
lodging—a smaller one, of course ; 
and of course, too, he would re- 
quire less furniture. The wisest 
thing would be to sell what was 
superfluous, and immediately he 
got a sheet of paper and set about 
making out a list. It would help 
him at least through the next two 
hours. He even did it carefully, 
as he was accustomed to do all 
things, and methodically, but for 
some interruptions of which he was 
not master,—such, for instance, 
as the opening of the wardrobe in 
the bedroom. It was full of Paula’s 
clothes, just as she had hung them 
up there last ; and finding himself 
so near to them, he shivered, and 
was forced to sit down abruptly. 
But the drawer in the dressing- 
table was worse than the ward- 
robe, for here it was that he came 
upon the many little leather cases 
which he knew so well. The tears 
stung his eyelids as he took them 
out tenderly one by one. Whata 
child she had been in spite of her 
twenty-four years! What should 
he do with these glittering nonen- 
tities? Paula had left no sister to 
whom she might have wished them 
given, and yet to do nothing with 
them did not suit his business in- 
stincts. He reflected for a little, 
and then almost smiled; he had 
hit upon a plan that actually 
pleased him. He would take the 
ornaments to a jeweller, and what- 
ever money the man gave him for 
them he would spend upon flowers 
for Paula’s grave. Her caprice— 
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as she herself had loved to call it 
—should yield a wreath for her at 
the last. 

The idea took such possession of 
his fancy that, though the winter 
afternoon was beginning to wane, 
he instantly set about putting his 
project into execution. Action in 
any shape was welcome, and the 
furniture list was minutely made 
out already. 

It was to the corner shop, whose 
outside he knew so well, that he 
went with his bag in his hand ; but 
passing by a big flower-shop on the 
way, he checked himself and turned 
in. On this sleety day it was like 
a bit of fairy-land to stand among 
the camellias and fuchsias, and he 
took a look round before he gave 
his order. No doubt it would 
have been more business-like to 
order the wreath when he had got 
the money in his pocket ; but Adolf, 
inconsequent for once in his life, 
was calculating whether by hurry- 
ing matters he might not yet be in 
time to reach the cemetery before 
night. He felt he would be safe 
in ordering a wreath worth fifty 
florins —or perhaps forty, to be 
quite secure. Having decided on 
white camellias, he continued his 
way at a brisk pace. He would be 
back in half-an-hour with a cab, 
he assured the guardian fairy of 
the flowers. 

The master of the establishment 
was not visible when Adolf entered 
the jeweller’s shop. There were 
no other customers present, and 
only one yellow - haired assistant, 
sitting like a watch-dog in the 
midst of treasures. To him Adolf 
explained his errand, and then 
proceeded to empty the contents 
of the black leather bag on the 
counter. The yellow-maned watch- 
dog opened a couple of the cases 
and then withdrew to summon his 
principal, saying he was not com- 
petent to value these things. 


The principal, whose face Adolf 
had occasionally seen through the 
plate- glass window, was a bald, 
bland-looking person in the fifties, 
To him Adolf told his errand anew, 
He listened with keen attention, 
and then with the same keen 
attention, but without replying, 
began to examine the ornaments. 
When he had opened two cases he 
glanced at Adolf with a sort of 
surprised inquiry, but still held his 
peace. Having reached the case 
with the necklace, he swallowed 
something which might have been 
an exclamation, and looked at 
Adolf more quickly and more 
narrowly this time. 

‘What will you give me for 
them?” asked Adolf, who had 
been drumming with his fingers 
on the counter. 

“With whom have I the plea- 
sure of speaking?” asked the 
jeweller, opening his lips for the 
first time. 

Adolf drew out a card and laid 
it on the counter. “Adolf Stein, 
Kaiserlich und Kéniglicher Landes- 
gerichtstrath,” was inscribed upon 
it in clear characters. The prin- 
cipal read it carefully, and the 
assistant read it over the prin- 
cipal’s shoulder, and then both 
pair of eyes passed once more over 
his obviously respectable person. 

“What will you give me for 
them?” repeated Adolf, impa- 
tiently. 

The jeweller cleared his throat. 
‘‘ This brooch,” he commenced, tak- 
ing a small case from the counter, 
“has probably got a higher in- 
trinsic value, but, owing to the 
state of the market, I am not ina 
position to offer you more than five 
hundred florins for it.” 

“Five hundred florins for a paste 
brooch!” said Adolf, with a gape 
of astonishment. 

The jeweller gaped back at him. 
“Have you brought me _ these 
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things under the impression that 
they are paste?” 

“What are they if they are not 
paste ?” 

“They are diamonds! diamonds 
of the first water! I don’t mind 
saying that I have none finer in 
my shop. You will excuse me, 
I trust, for having asked your 
name, but to meet so large an 
amount of these stones in the 
hands of a person not belonging 
to our branch of business is—un- 
usual.” 

“There is some mistake,” said 
Adolf, looking at the jeweller with 
stern eyes. ‘ Either you or I must 
be mad, I think. How do you 
know these are diamonds? You 
have only looked at them,—you 
haven’t tested them. I understand 
that stones are always tested.” 

“When there is a doubt, yes. 
Here, for a professional, there can 
be no doubt.” 

“Nevertheless I insist upon 
their being tested. You have only 
looked at them, and it is almost 
dark here.” 

“Light the gas,” said the 
jeweller ; and with a shrug of his 
shoulders and an air of making a 
concession to a child, he sat down 
at his desk, unlocked a drawer, 
and put a pair of spectacles upon 
his nose. During several minutes 
nothing was heard but the clatter 
of the carriages outside. When 
the bald gentleman took the spec- 
tacles off again, he found Adolf’s 
dilated eyes upon his face. 

“Just as I said before,” he re- 
plied, though no question had been 
asked in words. “I have made 
no mistake.” 

“TI suppose the gaslight makes 
no difference?” ventured Adolf. 

The jeweller laughed scornfully 
as he locked his drawer. 

Adolf stood immovable, staring 
down at the counter, as though 
lost in thought. 
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Then something made him aware 
of the two pairs of eyes watching 
him, and with an effort he re- 
covered a few fragments of his 
presence of mind. 

“You said five hundred for the 
brooch, did you not?” he began, 
with the air of a person awaking 
from adream. “Please go on; I 
am sorry I interrupted you. Of 
course I know that these things 
are diamonds. How much is this 
bracelet worth ?” 

The jeweller mentioned twelve 
hundred florins, and then went on 
to value each article in turn, while 
Adolf listened, showing no further 
sign of emotion. At the end, with- 
out a word, he began packing the 
things into his bag again. 

“You are not satisfied with my 
offer?” said the jeweller, afraid of 
having lost a good opportunity. 
“No doubt the sums sound small, 
but in the present state of the 
market How much would 
you take for the necklace, for in- 
stance ?” 

“JT would take nothing,” said 
Adolf roughly, almost pulling the 
case from the man’s hands. “I 
came here to have the things 
valued—not to sell them.” 

The jeweller stared after the de- 
parting figure, and for about five 
minutes seriously contemplated 
giving notice to the police; but 
being of a peaceable disposition, 
he ended by abandoning the idea. 
After all, there was no particular 
diamond-thief “wanted” at that 
moment. 

At the end of the street Adolf 
stood still for a moment and looked 
about him eagerly for another 
jeweller’s shop. It had occurred 
to him that there was still a 
chance, since the man might turn 
out to be a fool. When, at the 
end of twenty minutes, he came 
out of the second shop, two of 
his office clerks happened to be 
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passing on the crowded pavement. 
One of them asked the other to 
whom he was taking off his hat. 

“‘To Herr Stein,” he replied. 

“That man with the bag? That 
man wasn’t Herr Stein! Why, 
Herr Stein can’t be more than 
thirty, and has red cheeks, while 
this man is fifty at least, and his 
cheeks are grey.” 

**Tt’s the death of his wife that 
has changed him.” 

“No, it isn’t. He didn’t look 
like this in the office on Tuesday. 
Of course it has changed him, but 
it has not changed him to this. 
That man was a stranger.” 

And they went home disputing 
as to whether they had seen Herr 
Stein or his ghost. 

Adolf was retracing the road 
that he had come. When he 
passed by the brilliantly lighted 
flower-shop he appeared to recol- 
lect something, and stepped in 
quickly in order to say that he 
wanted no white camellias. 

“Would red ones do better?” 
asked the blonde flower- seller, 
somewhat aghast, for the wreath 
was half finished. 

‘No; I want no flowers at all: 
do you understand? None at all,” 
and he was gone again before she 
had time to protest. 

He went straight home instinc- 
tively, but at sight of the well- 
known doorway a new kind of hor- 
ror seized him, and he turned sharp- 
ly away. At the same moment a 
beggar who had been whining at 
his elbow uttered a feeble excla- 
mation ; he had hit the shivering 
hag pretty roughly on the arm 
with his bag of diamonds. It was 
this that reminded him of their 
presence, Clearly the first thing 
to be done was to get rid of the 
things. For about a minute he 
stood staring down at the black 
leather bag and revolving plans, 
then he set off in a new direction. 


He had a longish way to go, but 
it did not occur to him to take a 
cab; he could think better when 
he was walking, and he had a good 
deal to think about. It was clear 
that he ought to shoot somebody; 
but it was equally clear that he 
couldn’t do so because of not know- 
ing whom to shoot. Should it be 
the big man with the red beard, 
or the little man with the black 
one — these and others had _hov- 
ered round her chair, and they 
both had money as far as he 
knew, though even after two 
years’ bowing acquaintance he 
had scarcely mastered their titles 
—or the melancholy Polish Count, 
or the fair-haired baronial brothers, 
or all of these, or none of them, 
but somebody else whom he had 
never heard of before? While he 
tramped on through the slushy 
snow he wondered with something 
like inward amusement whether 
anybody had ever been in such a 
laughable position before. 

On the banks of the Donaw 
Canal the gaslights flickered 
dimly through the driving sleet. 
The roar of the town was softened 
here to a distant rumble. It was 
a spot which had been found con- 
venient by many a world-weary 
wretch. The black water betrayed 
but few of the secrets consigned 
to its care. 

Adolf stood for a minute with 
the leather bag in his hand, wait- 
ing until two stray passers-by had 
disappeared, and then with all his 
might hurled the whole parcel into 
the darkness that lay over the 
water. With a splash no greater 
than a middle-sized stone would 
have made, the black lump sunk 
beneath the surface. Even as he 
gave the impetus to his missile, 
the drawn, yellow face of the 
hungry woman whom he had run 
against at his house-door rose again 
in his memory, and it occurred to 
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him that he was throwing that 
away which could have saved a 
hundred families from starvation. 
“T thank God that I did not think 
of it before!” was all the reflec- 
tion he made, and then he turned 
and trudged back again. 

There is one sort of husband 
who would have jumped in after 
the diamonds, and there is another 
sort who would have lived in com- 
fort on their proceeds to the end 
of his days. But Adolf belonged 
as little to the one category as to 
the other. He had not to reject 
the idea of suicide, simply because 
it never occurred to him. Life 
had always appeared to him to be 
more a duty than a pleasure ; from 
henceforward it would become a 
painful duty, but that was no 
reason for shirking it. All he did 
was to go home and pen a request 
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for his transference from Vienna 
to some other town. 


It was to these naked facts that 
the Tellerheim legends owed their 
common origin. The whole thing 
had been enacted within five years, 
and five years is not much more 
than a fragment of a life which 
already counts sixty, just as the 
life itself is scarcely a fragment in 
the history of humanity. The great 
wheel rolled on, and so did the 
little ones ; and the only difference 
was that Adolf Stein, who in his 
youth had been known for his 
easy temper, had in his old age 
gained the reputation of a mar- 
tinet, and from having been nick- 
named “der kleine Knidel,” had 
shrunk to the semblance of a minia- 
ture skeleton. 

DoroTHEA GERARD. 
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Ir may be a question whether 
Arctic or Tropical literature is the 
more seasonable in the depth of 
an English winter. In any case, 
the three best books of travel 
and adventure—always excepting 
Major Lugard’s brilliant work on 
Central Africa—take us to the 
storm-beaten Pamirs and the Polar 
Seas. Lord Dunmore must rank 
high among daring and hardy ex- 
plorers. A pleasure-trip to the 
Pamirs! seems a contradiction in 
terms, more especially when under- 
taken at a time of year when the 
inevitable difficulties are most for- 
midable. For although his lord- 
ship has contributed something 
incidentally to geographical re- 
search in regions that have hither- 
to been almost a blank to Euro- 
peans, his journey was intended to 
be one of enjoyment. He went 
chiefly to gratify what Dr Johnson 
called an intelligent curiosity, and 
with the secondary purpose of 
doing some wild-sheep stalking in 
high latitudes. Seldom, indeed, 
has a journal been regularly and 
admirably kept under such serious 
difficulties. There was a time 
when the frozen ink burst the 
earthenware bottles; when the 
only reserve was in a flask of 
iron; and when the ink froze 
again into solidity as fast as it 
was thawed over the fire. The 
fingers, enveloped in well-worn 
gloves, must have been wellnigh 
too numb to feel a pencil; and 
the mere bodily fatigue and cease- 
less mental strain must have made 
most men decline all literary 
labour. From the day the caravan 
left the Vale of Kashmir and be- 
gan to climb the passes which 


lead upwards into Western Thibet, 
the toil was arduous and the 
anxiety incessant. To be sure 
there was a brief term of reprieve 
at Leh, where they had to wait 
till the loftier cols beyond were 
believed to be anyway practi- 
cable. The travellers started sev- 
eral weeks before the ordinary 
traders dreamed of attempting the 
venture. At the best the Kara- 
koram is a passage of peril, and a 
blizzard or a sudden snowfall, sur- 
prising the straggling train upon 
the glaciers or the unprotected 
crest, may scatter disaster and 
destruction broadcast. All along 
the faintly indicated tracks, and 
especially on both sides immedi- 
ately beneath the summits, are 
strewn the bleaching skeletons of 
animals. The bones have been 
picked clean by wolves, wild dogs, 
and birds of prey ; and it is grimly 
suggestive that from time imme- 
morial the cairn crowning the 
Karakoram ridge has been in- 
habited by a pair of ravens. 
Heaven only knows the age of 
these birds, and it is a pity they 
could not fall into the prevailing 
fashion of writing their reminis- 
cences of sufferings and horrors. 
Experience has taught them dia- 
bolical wisdom. One bird watches 
over the caravans on one side; its 
mate keeps an eye on those upon 
the other. Like sinister spirits 
foreboding doom, they follow to 
the points where they have reason 
to fear all the dangers are over. 
Then if by ill-luck they have 
missed one chance, they hurry 
back to the cairn to look out for 
another. It is certain, at least, 
that Lord Dunmore was followed 





1 The Pamirs, by the Earl of Dunmore. John Murray, 1893. 
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by the bird of ill omen, which 
turned back in disgust where the 
departure had been foretold. 

The preparations demanded care- 
ful attention, for lives might be 
sacrificed to any shortcomings or 
negligence. <A brisk business was 
done in hardy ponies, and Lord 
Dunmore with his companion, 
Major Roche, being connoisseurs 
in horse-flesh, held their own 
with the breeders and dealers of 
Ladakh. They purchased about 
sixty animals, and the proof of 
their good picking and better man- 
agement was that they reached 
their goal on the Pamirs with 
only four casualties to record. 
The traders, who keep to the more 
practicable trade-routes, always 
calculate on a heavy percentage of 
losses; but the British travellers 
had regular “stables” every morn- 
ing, when all the ponies were 
passed in review, and their backs 
and legs scrupulously seen to. The 
train of ponies had to be fed, and 
the course of the march lay for 
days through regions where it seems 
miraculous that even the wild 
animals manage to live. Many 
of the beasts of burden were 
loaded up with barley, and others 
carried burdens of firewood, for 
no fuel was anywhere to be found, 
except occasionally some dried 
dung on the site of a deserted 
camp. There were places where 
even the sure-footed ponies could 
not make their way, for they 
were too light to force a pass- 
age through the snow-drifts that 
choked the valleys and hid the 
crevasses in the glaciers. Then 
as many as sixty or seventy yaks 
were to be engaged; and so the 
strength of the caravan was 
doubled. The yaks, unwieldy as 
they appear, generally have a 
spare leg under any circumstances ; 
and so the travellers preferred to 
ride them, unbroken as they were, 
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when treading the shelving ice- 
paths which overhang bottomless 
abysses. Now and then even a 
yak would roll over; but the 
yaks seem to have more lives 
than the proverbial cat, and would 
pitch on their iron foreheads with 
impunity after a drop of several 
hundred feet. The sharp changes 
of temperature were trying in the 
extreme. They would be swelter- 
ing at noonday under a blazing 
sun, in stifling valleys without a 
stone to offer shelter. So much 
so, that they did not care to dis- 
mount to snatch a few minutes’ 
rest and a hasty luncheon. That 
was but indifferent preparation 
for scaling some formidable pass, 
where the bitter winds chilled the 
very marrow, and they had to go 
on foot to keep the blood in cir- 
culation, notwithstanding the dif- 
ficulties in breathing. It is note- 
worthy that they were variously 
and capriciously affected by the 
highly rarefied air. In the loftiest 
altitudes they occasionally came off 
tolerably well, and then at a much 
lower elevation the difficulty of 
respiration was excessive. They 
camped out where best they 
could, when darkness threatened 
to overtake them: the first con- 
sideration was a sufficiency of tol- 
erably level ground, and they were 
grateful for anything that offered 
protection. But when the hill 
blasts threatened to sweep the 
tents away, the howling and the 
cold made sleep impossible. The 
commissariat was always a source 
of anxiety. They drove a flock of 
sheep along with them, and for 
130 consecutive days they lived 
on nothing but mutton and biscuit. 
The Chinese officials, who knew 
well that, passports notwithstand- 
ing, the expedition was unwelcome 
to the Pekin authorities, were un- 
willing or unable to supply them 
with forage. Their own supplies 
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of personal comforts gave out, and 
had to be replenished from the 
distant bazaars of Yarkand or 
Kashgar. On one occasion, for 
weeks they had been famishing 
for tea and tobacco. It was dis- 
mal work dispensing with the one 
and the other through the long 
dark evenings and the broken 
nights. They had been reduced 
to washing down their frugal re- 
pasts with tepid water, which 
would not be a stimulating bever- 
age in more cheerful circum- 
stances. And though Lord Dun- 
more may have had his trials like 
other men, we doubt whether he 
ever had a more heart-sickening 
disappointment than when a pro- 
vision train from Kashgar reached 
him on the steppes, and he found 
that the tea and tobacco had been 
forgotten. 

Privations of the kind were 
hard to endure; but there were 
times when he was embarrassed 
by hospitalities and ceremony. As 
there were sudden changes from 
extreme heat to excessive cold, so 
there were transitions from soli- 
tude and semi-starvation to sur- 
feiting and ceremonial observances. 
He had been fortunate in obtain- 
ing imperial passports and personal 
orders of recommendation from the 
Brother of the Sun and the Great 
White Czar. Consequently, though 
the minor Chinese officials were 
churlish, the fame of the great 
man’s coming had gone before 
him. Thanadars and Ambans 
came out to greet him, and rode 
in his company through the limits 
of their districts, when it became 
fatiguing to make conversation, 
though Lord Dunmore is a good 
linguist. His entries into the 
cities were so many triumphal pro- 
gresses, when he was escorted by 
the light cavalry of the garrison, 
and welcomed with shouts and the 
clashing of cymbals. And the 
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banquets given in his honour were 
as indigestible as they were inter- 
minable: at one, which lasted for 
several hours, he was pressed to 
partake of about sixty dishes ; and 
now and again he was compelled 
to do double duty at a couple of 
solemn entertainments given on 
the same day. His reception was 
no less cordial and far more agree- 
able on the Russian side of the 
frontier. Nothing could exceed 
the simple and manly hospitality 
of the Russian officers, who gave 
him the best of all they possessed, 
and were as glad to entertain him 
as they were loath to let him go. 

His descriptions of scenery are 
often poetically realistic. He 
found his most sublime subjects in 
the stern landscapes he surveyed 
in the snowy solitudes of Chinese 
Tartary and Russian Turkestan. 
But naturally he could throw more 
spirit into his themes when he 
wrote his journal in comparative 
comfort. Here is a pretty evening 
picture, dashed off in the Sindh 
river valley :— 

“The moon was at the full, and the 
transcendent beauty of the scene is 
far beyond my powers of description. 
Sitting on a slight eminence over- 
looking the valley, I gazed in awe- 
stricken wonder at the glorious scene, 
as it became bit by bit unfolded be- 
fore my eyes. Below rushed the ever- 
restless river in full flood, bearing on 
its surface the snows of winter, now 
melted by the warm May sun ; and as 
the moon appeared over the shoulder 
of the hill, I could clearly trace the 
river’s sinuous turns, glistening in the 
soft light like the coils of some sinu- 
ous serpent. On each side of the 
valley the hills sloped down to the 
little plain that skirted the river. 
These were richly clothed with pine, 
deodars, and chennar, the full deep 
colouring of whose foliage, tinged as 
it gradually became with a soft edging 
of tremulous light, gave to these silent 
woods the appearance of a mass of 
velvet-like undulations, On a ridge 
facing me stood several dead giants of 
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the forest, silent witnesses of many a 
like scene, their weird limbs in quaint 
fantastic shapes, standing out in bold 
relief, sombre and gaunt, against the 
pearl-like sheen of tender light in 
which the middle distance of the 
valley was enshrouded. Beyond 
these, and rising abruptly above the 
slanting vale, towered, in all the 
majesty and pride of loftiness, the 
rugged and precipitous mountains of 
the Daghowan and Nagraram Ranges. 
Peak after peak became visible, as the 
moon rose higher in the heavens— 
lightly stirring the whitened sum- 
mits, and gently touching with her 
soft beams the snow-wreaths that had 
until now lain hid in the many clefts 
and crannies that scored the mountain- 
side.’ 


The journey through Ladakh 
was very far from uneventful ; 
but Mrs Bishop, Mr Knight, and 
other recent travellers have made 
us familiar with the dangers of 
those mountain roads, and the 
manners of the superstitious and 
polyandrous natives. And his lord- 
ship might with much advantage 
have omitted his disquisitions on 
the Buddhist and other forms of 
Asiatic religion. The freshness 
of sensational interest really be- 
gins after leaving Leh; and in 
Leh, as we said, Lord Dunmore 
and Major Roche had to possess 
their souls in patience, with ample 
leisure for preliminary arrange- 
ments. Each day they lost was 
of importance, for the favourable 
travel season in these regions is 
as short as the dark December 
days of an English winter. But 
the Shyok torrent had come down 
in flood, and fresh snow had fallen 
heavily in the Thibetan High- 
lands. The start was not under- 
taken until nearly the end of June, 
and then they went forth as the 
pioneer caravan. They soon had 
experience of the obstacles they 
were to encounter, and more than 
once, to less resolute men, any 
further advance would have ap- 
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peared impracticable. Indeed 
their hearts might well have failed 
them when they contemplated 
their prospects from under canvas 
at Panamik, which is described as 
the Ultima Thule of civilisation. 
* After leaving here we shall not 
see a house, a human being, a 
blade of grass, or a stick of timber 
until we cross the whole range of 
the Eastern Himalayas and land 
in Chinese territory, and then it 
is very doubtful if we can find 
provisions without going on to 
Yarkand.” A few days after- 
wards they crossed the Sassihr 
Glacier, after a sleepless night 
by way of preparation, at an 
elevation of upwards of 17,000 
feet. By the way, Lord Dunmore 
only learned by experience the 
familiar fact, that aneroids can 
never be absolutely trusted. His 
instrument always differed from 
that used by Major Roche, the 
variations being from 200 to 400 
feet. Not that a few hundred 
feet up or down made any prac- 
tical difference to the terribly 
severe work and strain. At this 
glacier “ we came to a place which 
was impossible for horses or yaks 
to descend. It was a precipitous 
pitch of about 200 feet of frozen 
snow, the high walls of the glacier 
were on each side, and at the 
bottom of the pitch were some 
large rocks showing out of the 
snow.” By way of warning, one 
of the unwieldy yaks lost his foot- 
ing, and was precipitated headlong 
into the abyss. So, like railway 
contractors directing a gang of 
navvies, the travellers set to work 
to improvise a track. At each 
turn of its ascending zigzags men 
were posted, who gave the animals 
assistance in turning the corners, 
and the whole of the 115 beasts 
were brought to the bottom in 
safety. That perilous descent was 
succeeded a day or two subse- 
H 
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quently by an equally dangerous 
climb, 


“There being no sort of track, we 
steered straight ahead until we came 
for the third time to a deadlock. A 

rtion of the mountain had fallen in, 
and blocked the whole of the nullah. 
We tried in vain to find a way for 
the caravan, but it was impossible ; 
great rocks were jammed one on 
the top of the other, so we had 
to beat a retreat and retrace our 
steps. At last Ramzan found a 
place which, though bad enough, he 
thought might do for the ponies to 
climb. . . . Eventually we got the 
whole caravan up, with the exception 
of three ponies, who fell over and 
rolled down about fifty feet, smashing 
their loads ; but, somehow or other, 
these ponies seem to have nine lives 
like a cat, for some time afterwards 
they reappeared in the river-bed on 
the other side of the landslip, and 
did not seem any the worse of their 
tumble.” 


As for the Grim Pass, which 
fully deserved its sinister-sounding 
name, and which they crossed in 
a blinding snowstorm, we are told 
that all other passes are child’s 
play in comparison. The climbing 
from the camping-place to the 
summit was pretty nearly per- 
pendicular. Sometimes even the 
sturdy yaks set down their feet 
with mulish obstinacy, and posi- 
tively declined to budge. The 
time was prolonged by stopping 
to pick up the ponies, who were 
perpetually rolling down, only to 
be pulled up by the snow-drifts. 
As it was, a couple of the ponies 
came to grief, taking headers over 
the precipice, to be smashed to 
smithereens on the rocks. Yet 
their worst troubles were only 
beginning when they had topped 
the crest. The descent appeared 
absolutely impossible when sur- 
veyed from above, and it was 
skirted “by a yawning precipice 
of nearly 3000 feet.” Lord Dun- 
more by that time had been toler- 
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ably well seasoned to Himalayan 
equitation, and he says that fa- 
miliarity had quickly bred dis- 
regard of the abysses and rushing 
water which at first had made 
his head to swim. But here, 
though he had exchanged his 
riding pony for a yak, when his 
mount would slip and “slither” 
on its haunches, he repeatedly 
thought his last hour had come, 
Then followed one of those start- 
ling transformation scenes with 
which that romantic journey 
abounded. They had been grop- 
ing through driving snow down 
into dense mists, when all at once 
they emerged from the folds of 
the vapoury curtain. The sun 
was shining brilliantly on an en- 
chanting pastoral landscape. They 
descended into fertile plains flow- 
ing with milk and honey, and 
encamping in a spot which “ was 
simply too lovely for words,” were 
overwhelmed by the attentions of 
the nomads, who came with their 
hands full of all kinds of dairy 
produce. 

The sojourn in Yarkand was in 
a sort of Capua, where the worst 
dangers were from surfeits and an 
excess of ceremony. That was 
followed by a Spartan sporting ex- 
pedition in pursuit of the Oves poli. 
Lord Dunmore was lucky in getting 
five good heads: his companion 
was less fortunate. But even an 
enthusiast could hardly consider 
the sport unmitigated enjoyment, 
although there was excitement 
enough in all conscience. The 
bare rocks and the chilly expanses 
of glacier gave no advantages of 
cover to the stalker. The inciden- 
tal alpine work was much more 
serious and severe than that which 
has made a European reputation 
for eminent members of our Alpine 
Club. The season of the year was 
the least favourable, for the sheep 
were both well-nourished and wary, 
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though it is a mystery how they 
manage to pick up a living. More- 
over, they were continually kept 
on the alert by famished wild dogs, 
who regularly hunted the ground 
in packs. And the sportsman re- 
peatedly bivouacked out in the 
snow, when the thermometer had 
fallen to about 8°, on one occasion 
being imprisoned in his lair through 
the twenty-four hours of a snow- 
storm: though of course he was 
to experience cold infinitely more 
intense, when he had travelled on 
from Kashgar to the plateaux of 
the Pamirs in the beginning of 
winter. Even within the akois, 
of a night the thermometer fell 
many degrees below zero. Indeed, 
as to the Pamirs themselves, though 
almost virgin country so far as 
English exploration is concerned, 
his experiences and report may be 
summed up very shortly. He dis- 
covered a new pass, and believes 
he has succeeded in tracing the 
veritable sources of the Oxus. The 
scenery is a bleak monotony of 
magnificent desolation. The rig- 
ours of the winter climate can 
hardly be exaggerated. As for 
the wandering Khirgiz, he declares 
they have been grossly calumniated, 
when even English consular offi- 
cials describe them as robbers and 
murderers. On the contrary, they 
are a peaceable, law-abiding folk, 
who would be happy in their cold 
solitudes if they could only be re- 
lieved from the consequences of 
quarrels between the Russians and 
the Chinese suzerains. As for their 
hospitality, it is not to be sur- 
passed anywhere; and they gave 
freely of all their substance to the 
wandering strangers, without the 
desire or expectation of any re- 
turn. We cannot follow Lord 
Dunmore into quarters in the 
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Russian forts, or accompany him 
on his journey through Russian 
Turkestan to Samarkand. We 
can only say that, with the excep- 
tion perhaps of the chapters on 
religion and ethnology, there is not 
a page which is not delightful and 
instructive reading. Nor have we 
been able to touch on his humor- 
ous passages. But his tale of the 
cocks in his travelling poultry- 
yard, who mistook the moon for 
the sun, and crowed persistently in 
salutation, reminds us of a once 
famous episode in Lord Dufferin’s 
half-forgotten ‘High Latitudes’ ; 
and nothing can be more ludicrous 
than the story of his culinary suc- 
cess in turning out a Christmas 
plum-pudding on the Pamirs. 


Nansen’s eloquent volume on the 
Esquimos! is a eulogy, an elegy, 
and an indictment. In the winter 
he passed among their low earth- 
huts, he had, as he says, ample 
time for reflection. He admired 
their natural virtues and sterling 
qualities, but he came to the con- 
clusion that the race was fore- 
doomed to extinction. They are 
succumbing steadily to their inter- 
course with civilised communities, 
and to the indiscreet exertions of 
the well-meaning missionaries, who 
have established an almost absol- 
ute ascendancy. We are far from 
agreeing with all his startling opin- 
ions, but we are bound to admit 
that he makes out a plausible case. 
At all events, his convictions are 
evidently sincere, and his narrative 
is as picturesque as it is instructive 
and entertaining. 

The Esquimos, before they were 
rediscovered by modern Scandi- 
navian adventurers, had waged a 
ceaseless war for existence under 
the most discouraging conditions. 





1 Eskimo Life. By Fridtjof Nansen. Translated by William Archer. 
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But as they knew of nothing 
better, they were happy and con- 
tented. Indeed, on the whole, 
and unless in exceptional periods 
of scarcity, they had nothing much 
to desire. They went wandering 
on hunting expeditions through 
the short summers, and brought 
back sufficient stores to carry 
them through the long winters. 
The seals and the reindeer sup- 
plied their wants, and occasionally 
they made prize of a whale or a 
walrus. Both seals and reindeer 
frequented those coasts in abun- 
dance, so long as they were only 
slaughtered quietly by the harpoon 
or the bow. The sole wealth of 
the people was in their boats and 
weapons, in their dried flesh, their 
seal-blubber, and their oil; and, 
like the early Christians, they pos- 
sessed all things in common. As 
the property was perishable, there 
was no temptation to hoarding. 
The primitive Esquimo scarcely 
considered charity a virtue; he 
took it as a matter of course that 
he should share his superfluities 
with his poorer neighbour. If 
there were friendless old folks or 
helpless orphans, they still lived 
literally upon the fat of the land. 
There were but two exceptions to 
the universal habit of borrowing 
without asking leave. The harpoon 
and the kaiak of the skilled hunter 
were sacred, which was a wise pre- 
caution, as he could make the best 
use of them. And when any one 
secured a precious piece of drift- 
wood, being a rare foreign com- 
modity, it was his own once and 
for ever. Dragged above high- 
water mark, it might lie there for 
years till the owner claimed it. 
In other respects those Esquimos 
followed evangelical precepts more 
closely than most professing Christ- 
ians. They were long-suffering to 


what we should consider a fault, 
and no amount of provocation 
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could induce them to return blow 
for blow or evil for evil. That 
marvellous meekness might be set 
down to cowardice, as undoubtedly 
the Danish officials and mission- 
aries have taken somewhat un- 
generous advantage of it. And 
courage, as we know, is a matter 
of habit as well as of tempera- 
ment; but no man, as Mr Nansen 
observes, can deny that the Es- 
quimos are the most daring of 
seafarers. There is no frailer bark 
than the kaiak, which, indeed, is 
simply a piece of boat-shaped cos- 
tume. The seal-hunter stows his 
legs away beneath something like a 
carriage apron, tucking it in 
tightly round his waist by way 
of making the craft watertight. 
He can take that skin canoe of 
his under his arm and walk away 
with it. Yet he will put out to 
sea in any ordinary weather, and 
will handle it with the utmost 
coolness amid ice-drift and surg- 
ing billows. Sometimes he may 
have to make for shore in storm 
and blinding snowflakes, and if 
the fishing chances to have been 
fortunate, with two or more seals 
in tow. If he has comrades, they 
will always come to his assistance, 
and he is loath to cast off save in 
the last extremity. Yet such are 
his cool courage and dexterity that, 
on the whole, fatal accidents were 
by no means common. When he 
had brought his prizes to the land 
at peril of his life, his neighbours 
used to share with him as matter 
of right; but latterly, with the 
advent of the traders, things are 
said to have greatly changed for 
the worse. The seals, which were 
secured by the deadly but silent 
cast of the harpoon, have become 
frightened and shy with the use 
of firearms, which are difficult be- 
sides to handle in a dancing kaiak. 
The reindeer, followed up and 
shot down for their hides, have 
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sought a refuge in the distant in- 
terior. Moreover, the effects of in- 
discriminate slaughter have been 
more far-reaching. For as seal- 
skins and reindeer skins, and even 
the blubber and the oil, have be- 
come articles of merchandise, and 
as the wants of the natives have 
increased with the introduction of 
luxuries, the successful hunter 
sells all he can spare. Now he 
has no superfluous store at the 
service of his neighbour. Nor 
does he even accumulate property 
and become a capitalist and em- 
ployer of labour. He spends what 
he gets upon self-indulgence, and 
morally and physically is all the 
worse. The sale of drink to the 
natives is very properly forbid- 
den, but the authorities set the 
example of eluding the Act. A 
dram is part of the regular pay 
to their employés. Now this inter- 
esting people cares little for the 
taste of spirits, but delights in 
getting drunk. So the latest form 
of Socialism is an understanding 
by. which each individual in turn 
swallows the collective rations 
of rum, and collapses in a state 
of luxurious intoxication. With 
shattered strength and shaken 
nerve, he can handle neither 
kaiak nor harpoon as he used 
todo. Mr Nansen, as we know, 
is himself an enthusiastic ab- 
stainer, and he put his own prin- 
ciples in practice in that tremen- 
dous walk across Greenland. The 
only remedy he can suggest is 
heroic; but, as he admits, it is 
ideal and impracticable. There 
might be a self-denying ordinance 
by which the European settlers 
should forbid all importation of 
spirits. Nay, Mr Nansen would go 
further, and include coffee among 
prohibited articles, for he asserts, 
though with far less apparent rea- 
son, that it has proved nearly as 
deleterious to the natives as rum. 
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If Nansen praises the para- 
disiacal condition of the primitive 
Esquimos, he owns that their 
morality left something to desire. 
Their manners and habits, now as 
then, must be remarkably free and 
easy. Half-a-dozen families, larger 
or smaller, may huddle together 
through the winter in a single 
dark and stifling hut. If they 
wear clothes of any kind, the dress 
is so slight as to be quite indistin- 
guishable from utter nakedness. 
In the upper and more refined 
circles, the married couples, with 
their younger children, may lie 
apart beneath the sleeping benches ; 
otherwise all are packed pro- 
miscuously together. So _ that 
the Greenland gentleman of the 
old school really did not offer 
much, when he placed every one 
of his wives, with the other con- 
tents of the hovel, at the dis- 
posal of any casual visitor. With 
those easy notions as to rela- 
tions beween the sexes, it followed 
naturally that the family of any 
Greenland maiden thought her 
highly honoured when any white 
settler threw the handkerchief 
to her, whether he were chief 
of a Post or merely a common 
sailor. That growing intermix- 
ture of the races has _ been 
tending to their respective de- 
terioration. These hovels, though 
dim, were not altogether dark ; the 
train-oil lamp was trimmed per- 
petually, for the people have a 
superstition that a light is a 
protection from the powers of evil. 
The men, for the most part, seem 
to have slept away the time like 
bears or dormice, but the women 
were by no means idle. Their 
industrial processes demanded at- 
tentive patience, and are ex- 
tremely disgusting besides, for 
whether preparing bird-skins for 
dress or delicacies for the table, 
they chiefly involved laborious 
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chewing,—which suggests a notice 
of the native cuisine. Seal-blub- 
ber and dried deer-flesh are the 
great resources of the housekeeper, 
but the Esquimos, trained by stern 
necessity,are omnivorous. They de- 
vour the foxes, but draw the line 
at the ravens, which generally pick 
up their livelihood on the dung- 
heaps. Though far from fastidious, 
they have their predilections, and 
are gourmets according to their 
limited lights. They are partial 
to stale whale-skin and to putrid 
seals’ heads, but what they con- 
sider the choicest of all dainties 
are the contents of the reindeer’s 
stomach, with the half - digested 
herbage and mosses, and the raw 
entrails of freshly killed ptarmi- 
gan. After all, the menw is very 
much matter of custom. Nansen 
declares that he learned to eat raw 
blubber with an appetite, and he 
had a parlour-maid who never 
missed an occasion of taking sips 
at the lamp-oil when cleaning his 
lamp. To sum up his unsatisfac- 
tory and depressing conclusions, 
he thinks that the missionaries, 
while inculcating abstruse dogmas 
and introducing ceremonial rites, 
have failed to impart the faintest 
impression of the spirit of Christi- 
anity and the teaching of the 
Saviour. On the contrary, they 
have taught the natives to be 
covetous and selfish, by dwelling 
on the duty and wisdom of taking 
thought for the morrow. Nor can 
the more intelligent of those 
natives have been possibly in- 
fluenced by contrasting the teach- 
ing of the Christians with their 
practice. As for secular educa- 
tion, it has interfered with their 
temporal comforts, for boys who 
pass the brief daylight in the 
schools cannot become experts in 
the out-of-door pursuits by which 


they are to gain a livelihood. The 
circulation of coin, with the oppor- 
tunities of saving or spending it, 
has done more than anything else 
to destroy the old self-sacrificing 
charity. And in the pessimistic 
conclusion of a picturesque but 
pessimistic book, Nansen suggests 
that the only chance of salvation 
for the Esquimos is the gradual 
withdrawal of the Europeans from 
their country. As that solution is 
beyond the range of possibilities, 
his deduction is, as we have said, 
that the Esquimos are doomed. 


We shall be brief in our notice 
of Mrs Peary’s ‘ Arctic Journal’ ;! 
yet it is a book that, had we space, 
we should love to linger over. The 
illustrations in themselves give 
most suggestive pictures of the 
scenery and habits of life of those 
hyperborean latitudes. There are 
icebergs tinted with the fading 
glow of a rosy sunset; frowning 
black cliffs swarming with clam- 
orous sea-fowl; sledges and the 
teams of the dogs, seen in sunlight, 
in moonlight, and through snow- 
drift ; the Rembrandt interiors of 
Esquimo huts, with heads of the 
swarthy and flat-featured inhabi- 
tants; and views of the various 
camps and the winter residences 
in which the delicately nurtured 
American lady passed the dreary 
round of an arctic year. Whether 
it was worth while going through 
so much for the small geographi- 
cal results attained may well be 
a question. Mr Peary made in- 
cidentally an expedition of sev- 
eral months among the icy 
hills of “the great interior ice- 
cap ;” and he enjoyed, besides, the 


‘somewhat barren satisfaction of 


standing on the northern extrem- 
ity of Greenland, and looking 
northward towards the Pole over 


' My Arctic Journal. By Josephine Dieutsch-Peary. Longmans & Co, : 1893. 
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the frozen expanse. But there 
can be no doubt as to the pluck 
and heroism of Mrs Peary, who 
insisted on accompanying her hus- 
band on his polar trip, much 
against the wishes of her relations. 
That she owns often to home- 
sickness was as natural as it was 
womanly, for she was left for a 
whole year without news from 
home. For months, moreover, 
she was separated from her hus- 
band, undergoing, latterly, intense 
anxiety when his return was 
unduly delayed. Whatever her 
troubles, she always kept a stiff 
upper lip. The lively book is 
brimming over with humorous 
Americanisms, and the journals, 
written by lamplight during the 
everlasting night, are invariably 
characterised by playfulness and 
cheerfulness. Yet nothing could 
be more depressing than the begin- 
ning of the adventure. She had 
thoroughly enjoyed the voyage to 
the point beyond Cape York and 
Melville Bay, where they were to 
disembark ; she had admired the 
grand scenery of the Greenland 
coast ; she had enjoyed the hospi- 
talities of the Danish settlers, and 
had been on the whole agreeably 
impressed with the Esquimos with 
whom she was to make more in- 
timate acquaintance. All was 
going well, when on the eve of the 
landing Mr Peary had a serious 
accident. Most people in the cir- 
cumstances would have taken a 
fractured leg as a hint to go 
home in the ship that had brought 
them, but Mr and Mrs Peary were 
made of sterner stuff. Though 
months must elapse before he 
could use the limb, the disembark- 
ation was carried out all the same. 
They were left, as arranged, with 
three or four of their countrymen, 
whom Mrs Peary always calls the 
boys. Differences of station were 
merged in a kindly socialism, 
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though these free and indepen- 
dent citizens of the United States 
showed due observance to the 
leader and his lady. They built 
for headquarters a charming mats- 
onnette on the shores of a sheltered 
bay. Of course, as they had 
come with the intention of win- 
tering, they were provided with 
all manner of necessaries and 
many luxuries; and Mrs Peary 
fitted up a delightful little bou- 
doir. Not that she gave herself 
over to indolence. But the light 
of the lamps and the warmth 
of the stove, the pictures on 
the walls and the coloured rugs 
spread on the floor, were keenly ap- 
preciated on the return from some 
long sledging drive, or from camp- 
ing out on the ice for several nights 
in succession. She cooked and she 
superintended all the household 
arrangements, but there was no 
lack of native assistance. The wan- 
dering Esquimos gathered from 
all distances to the little settle- 
ment, when they learned that 
there was good pay going, and that 
such treasures as a tenpenny nail 
or an empty sardine-tin were to 
be had in barter for honest labour. 
The men hunted, fished, and acted 
as guides, dog-drivers, or porters ; 
the women sewed, and cured the fish 
and the game. They were abomin- 
ably filthy in their persons and 
habits; they’ would sulk like 
children on the slightest provoca- 
tion; but generally they made 
themselves agreeable, and Mrs 
Peary liked them much. In the 
course of many months’ intercourse, 
she did something towards civil- 
ising certain favourite families. 
But, like Nansen, she is greatly in- 
clined to doubt whether she did 
not do her protégés harm. For 
though they would inevitably re- 
lapse into their primitive ways 
after her departure, they could 
never regain their former content, 
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but would be troubled by the lust 
of money or money’s worth, and 
cravings after the unattainable. 
We may add that Mrs Peary’s 
pictures in pen and ink of the 
arctic scenery are as good as the 
illustrations, which is saying a 
great deal for them. 


The historical novel seems to be 
coming into favour again, though 
till very recently publishers and 
editors were agreed that it would 
not nowadays go down with the 
public. Anything likely to draw 
—so they said—must deal with 
the society of the day, or at least 
of the century. Mr Stevenson, 
Dr Conan Doyle, and others have 
done a good deal to change all 
that. Indeed there is great temp- 
tation for men conscious of genius, 
originality, and imagination, to 
leave the well-beaten tracks for 
those that of late have been sel- 
dom trodden. In the historical 
novel the writer may throw the 
rein to his fancy, and he need 
not go in search of sensational and 
dramatic episodes, for among these 
he has only to make a discriminat- 
ing choice. Moreover, he may 
venture on any audacious liberties. 
He need not be much afraid of 
captious critics, and he may trust 
implicitly to the credulity of the 
uninformed public. All depends 
on his manner of representing the 
scenes—on his power of recalling 
to the reality of life the shadowy 
personages of the faded past. Mr 
Stanley Weyman has many of the 
qualities essential to success in 
this difficult line of fiction. He 
had already written ‘The House 
of the Wolf,’ which lays its scenes 
in France, although it sounds like 
a Scandinavian saga. Assuredly 
he does not lack courage or am- 


bition. In this novel! he has 
thrown down the gauntlet to 
Dumas, and challenges compari- 
son with the brilliant Frenchman 
on Dumas’ own favourite ground 
of the Court of the last of the 
Valois. It need hardly be said 
that Mr Weyman cannot pretend 
to the verve and the sparkling 
piquancy of Dumas’ inimitable 
dialogue, nor has he the genius of 
picturesque dramatic reproduction 
of the author of ‘Anthony’ and 
‘The Tirer de Nesle.’ Yet, all 
things considered, he comes off 
from the comparison with credit, 
and even with honour. 

The times were stirring enough 
to give him grand opportunities. 
Between the Royalists, the League, 
and the “ Religion,” France was 
being kept in perpetual turmoil. 
All the courtiers were given over 
to intrigue ; the country swarmed 
with bands of ferocious soldiers, 
who followed the great nobles ; 
and the only careers to tempt the 
penniless and the well-born were 
those of the Court favourite or 
the soldier of fortune. In those 
circumstances Mr Weyman has 
done wisely in setting the con- 
ventionalities at defiance, and 
choosing a hero who had passed 
middle age. M. de Marsac is a 
poor Gascon gentleman who has 
just lost his patron, the Prince 
de Condé. In his penury he has 
parted with everything save his 
horse and his sword, and his 
prospects are as dismal as can 
well be imagined. Cruel Fortune 
not only frowns, but makes a 
mock of him. The cup of his 
bitterness is filled to overflowing 
when he is made the victim of an 
unfeeling practical joke in the 
antechambers of the King of 
Navarre, with whom he has been 





1 A Gentleman of France. By Stanley J. Weyman. Longmans & Co.: 1893. 
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seeking service. In reality, For- 
tune has tired of tormenting him, 
and the depth of his humiliation 
is the turning-point of his luck, 
as it strikes the key to the work- 
ings of the novel. Then he first 
displays the cool and calculating 
courage which never fails him, 
though in this case it is born of 
a burst of despair. Then he first 
sees his Fate in the person of a 
haughty young beauty, who gath- 
ers her skirts around her lest she 
should be contaminated by con- 
tact with the shabby adventurer. 
Then he forces his way to an 
inner cabinet, to find himself in 
presence of the saturnine Du- 
plessis Mornay. We said the 
scene strikes the key of the novel. 
For thenceforth De Marsac’s 
character is developed with rare 
skill in a series of brave deeds 
and modest self-revelations. His 
courage he takes as a matter of 
course ; his skill in swordsmanship 
and horsemanship has come in 
the course of his numerous cam- 
paigns; he seems unconscious of 
the promptitude and the fertility of 
resource conspicuous in all his ac- 
tions. Above all, he is capable of 
any sacrifice at the command of 
love or duty, and is always equal to 
every emergency. Then, beginning 
with De Mornay, we have a series 
of clever—almost_brilliant—his- 
torical portraits, including Henry 
of Valois, Henry of Navarre, Tu- 
renne, Rambouillet, and De Rosny. 
Perhaps the best of all is that of 
Crillon, with the iron strength 
and the dare-devil courage that 
surpassed the Gascon swagger of 
his bearing. Finally, that con- 
temptuous young girl in the ante- 
chamber is to influence all De 
Marsac’s career. Little did he 
dream of their future relations 
when he first felt the smart of 
her scorn. He is plunged into ad- 


venture after adventure, and all 
are strikingly characteristic of the 
age. The interest goes on increas- 
ing in the ingenious main plot, as 
in many clever subsidiary episodes ; 
and it culminates in the last of the 
chapters, when De Marsac’s future 
is still trembling in the balance. 
That proud and beautiful Mdlle. 
de la Vire is the possessor of an 
important State secret. That she 
should be taken from the custody 
of her guardian, Turenne, and 
brought face to face with the 
King of France, is essential to the 
ambitious schemes of the Hugue- 
not chief. Yet Henry of Navarre 
cannot afford to quarrel with Tu- 
renne, the most powerful of his 
partisans. So De Marsac is charged 
with the desperate task of carry- 
ing off the maiden from her place 
of confinement, though he is 
honestly warned that he has no 
reward to expect, and that he will 
assuredly be disowned in case of 
failure. A daring and desperate 
man, he accepts the desperate 
mission. We are introduced to 
the typical rutlians, the reckless 
mercenaries on whom he was com- 
pelled torely. The lady is success- 
fully carried off, to be lost, re- 
covered, and lost again. De Mar- 
sac finds himself at Blois with his 
fair charge, on the morrow of the 
murder of Guise. He is in the 
thick of the widespread panic and 
the clashing of angry passions, 
on the borderland which divides 
Huguenot from fanatical Catholic. 
Few men have more reason to 
tremble than the treacherous king 
who has provoked the vengeance of 
the League. The secret emissary 
of the King of Navarre is admitted 
to a secret conference with the 
Valois. When doubly weighted 
with dangerous State secrets, he 
finds they are at the mercy of 
a fanatical Jacobin monk, more 
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potent among good Catholics than 
the Cardinal de Guise himself. 
This time it seems really all up 
with the adventurer, when the 
Providence of Navarre comes to the 
rescue, and the monk is almost 
miraculously suppressed. There 
is a good deal of capital fencing 
and fighting, which recalls the 
deadly duels in Dumas. De Mar- 
sac wins the regard and admira- 
tion of Mdlle. de la Vire, not 
merely by the gradual revelation 
of his moral excellences, but by 
his skill and gallantry as a swords- 
man. She sees, or rather hears, 
him keep the head of a staircase 
against a band of savage ravishers. 
She would have deemed still more 
highly of him, had she not retired 
to her chamber, when he van- 
quished an Italian bravo in single 
combat in the closed lists of a 
pair of dining-tables in a crowded 
hostelry. His victory had the 
greater success that he had showed 
himself almost timidly long-suffer- 
ing, out of consideration for the 
helpless lady under his charge; 
and Crillon, as a judge of manhood, 
was so delighted with the result 
that he insisted on crossing swords 
with the champion in pure admira- 
tion. 

Many good novels flag towards 
the end, but here the most power- 
ful scenes are in the last volume. 
Mdlle. de la Vire has been carried 
off a second time. The modest De 
Marsac is inclined to believe that 
she begins to return his passionate 
affection. For pride has been grad- 
ually stooping towards poverty ; 
though already De Marsac’s pros- 
pects are brightening. Excited 
by love even more than by duty, 
he fiercely follows up the perilous 
pursuit. Things are complicated 
by his staunchest friend and com- 
panion being embittered by jeal- 
ousy, arising out of a misapprehen- 


sion. The chase leads them through 
a country desolated by the plague. 
The villages are deserted or aban- 
doned to the dying. The people 
are starving, and it is almost im- 
possible to procure food. When 
the pursuers do run their enemies 
to ground, the angel of the pesti- 
lence has swooped down upon the 
party. Again De Marsac has occa- 
sion of showing the quiet hero- 
ism that is ready to face death in 
any form. Plague-stricken him- 
self, in a crowning act of self- 
sacrifice, for the first time he de- 
serts his duty and his charge, and 
rides away into the front to die 
alone. But the intelligence of 
Mademoiselle, quickened by her 
love, is too much for him. She no 
longer seeks to conceal her devo- 
tion. She arrives to the rescue in 
the nick of time, breaks on the 
dying De Marsac like an angelic 
vision of paradise, and nurses the 
plague patient back into health 
through a lingering illness. Never- 
theless the end of the romance is 
not as yet. They understand each 
other thoroughly; but one and the 
other are too proud to stoop to a 
hasty and secret marriage. More- 
over, the lady has wealth and 
lands which she is too wise to wish 
to resign. They must ride to the 
royal camp before Paris and face 
the wrath of Turenne, without 
counting on the protection of the 
allied kings, with both of whom De 
Marsac had been in confidential re- 
lations. Will the love-story end in 
his being dismissed and disgraced, 
with perpetual separation? The 
problem is of course solved to their 
satisfaction ; and De Marsac, who 
is always in the way of everything 
exciting, sees Jacques Clement 
drive the knife into the body of 
the king, and, as usual, he turns 
that tragical incident to his ad- 
vantage. 
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There can be no question but 
that Major-General Sir E. Du Cane 
has been practically the originator 
of England’s present prison system, 
and to him it is due that, in deal- 
ing with its criminals, our country 
is acknowledged to be very far in 
advance of all the other nations in 
the world. But, like other leaders 
and organisers, he has surrounded 
himself with capable lieutenants, 
who have carried his theories into 
practice, and have supported him 
in his long struggle to make the 
department which he controls a 
model of excellence. Of these 
lieutenants, the one who has lately 
taken a foremost place is Major 
Arthur Griffiths. He has long 
been known as a most competent 
and hard-working official. He has 
before now made valuable contri- 
butions to prison literature, and 
he has gained a European reputa- 
tion by winning the gold medal 
offered to the world by the Russian 
Government for the best essay on 
criminal science. We believe that 
the ‘Secrets of the Prison-House’ ! 
was, in its inception, an amplifica- 
tion of this essay; but it deals 
with such a wide range of subjects, 
and embodies the result of so much 
personal experience, such exten- 
sive study and careful investiga- 
tion, that, as it is now presented 
to us, it is the most comprehen- 
sive work on the modern science 
of penology in the English lan- 
guage. Before going further, we 
may be allowed to note, what we 
think is one of the qualities of the 
book which will commend it par- 
ticularly to all readers, that it is 
an unconscious autobiography of 
the professional life of an official 
belonging to the prison depart- 
ment, showing the difficulties which 
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beset him in every stage of his 
career, from the anxiety caused to 
the inexperienced prison governor 
by the wiles or vio'ence of indi- 
vidual criminals to the great prob- 
lems which are constantly looming 
round the man who is high in the 
service, and is called upon to deal 
with the working of broad prin- 
ciples in administration. 

Major Griffiths’ own person- 
ality never appears except in re- 
cording experiences which _illus- 
trate matters in debate, and once, 
in the beginning of the book, 
when, with half-concealed regret, 
he relates the train of circum- 
stances by which a young soldier 
who had seen service in the 
Crimea, had qualified educationally 
for staff employment, and was high 
in the confidence of Sir Richard 
Airey, the Governor of Gibraltar, 
was induced to turn his back on 
the profession which he loved, and 
in which he had already made his 
mark, to join another branch of the 
country’s service. But though the 
personality is not obtruded on us, 
we feel that it is there, and gives 
a more living and human interest 
to the book than it would pos- 
sess if it was merely a compila- 
tion of statistics, theories, and de- 
ductions. 

In the first volume of the 
‘Secrets of the Prison- House’ 
Major Griffiths has sketched, from 
his own experience, the last days 
of transportation as applied to 
English criminals, and goes on to 
give a very complete account of 
the present systems of second- 
ary punishment in the principal 
nations of the world, which in- 
clude every extreme, from the 
horrors of Russian prisons at St 
Petersburg and in Siberia to the 
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gentlemanlike and philosophic se- 
clusion of the Elmira Reformatory 
of New York State, where, as he 
says, “‘most of the comforts of a 
first-class boarding-school, ample 
diet, military music, the study of 
Plato, and the instruction in in- 
teresting handicrafts, are utilised 
in the process of amendment.” 
By the way, since the ‘Secrets of 
the Prison- House’ has been in 
print, we have heard that there 
have been some rather curious dis- 
closures with regard to this Elmira 
Reformatory, and that very serious 
charges have been brought against 
the superintendent. He has been 
accused, on apparently good evi- 
dence, of great cruelty in his treat- 
ment of the prisoners, and is said 
to have enforced discipline and 
amendment by severe flogging. It 
is quite possible that the super- 
intendent may be able to clear 
himself of the accusations of bru- 
tality and cruelty to his charges ; 
but it may fairly be said that the 
vaunted Elmira methods of refor- 
mation by education and moral 
culture stand proved a failure, 
when it has been found necessary 
to supplement them by the ruder 
methods which, rightly or wrongly, 
form part of less pretentious 
systems. The description given 
of the prisons in Spain shows that 
there exists in that country a 
method of dealing with crimi- 
nals little less eccentric than 
that nominally carried out at 
Elmira. Amidst every kind of 
brutal cruelty and mismanagement 
on the part of the gaolers, at 
some prisons the convicts were 
quite recently permitted to give 
theatrical entertainments, to which 
the public were admitted on pay- 
ment. As might have been anti- 
cipated, “on one occasion the 
audience was seated, waiting for 
the curtain to rise; but it was 
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delayed and delayed until the 
authorities sent round, and found 
that the whole of the performers 
and many more prisoners had de- 
camped through a hole in the 
outer wall behind the theatre.” 
There is a curious kind of fraud 
peculiar to Spanish prisons which 
appears to flourish still, as we 
have seen it referred to in English 
journals within the last few weeks, 
Major Griffiths describes it as the 


“entierro, or revelation of buried 
treasure. This was carried out with 
extreme cleverness by certain skilful 
cheats, who wrote in Spanish or some 
other language to some one at a dis- 
tance, promising to reveal the exis- 
tence of a treasure hidden in a secret 
spot only known to the writer. One 
case may be quoted, where the writer 
a peas to a Spanish officer that he 
iad received from the Emperor Na- 
poleon’s own hands at Sedan a casket 
of jewels, which he was to carry to 
Spain and give to the Empress’s 
mother, the Countess of Montijo; 
but the messenger having been com- 
promised in a Carlist or some other 
revolutionary movement, had been 
compelled to bury the jewels in a 
safe place, so well chosen that he 
only could find it. The writer pro- 
mised to give a fourth of their total 
value to any one who would send him 
the two or three hundred pounds to 
obtain his release. It is asserted that 
many thousand dollars have been re- 
ceived in Madrid prison alone through 
this means.” 


The description given of the 
French system of criminal depor- 
tation to Guiana and New Cale- 
donia is one of the most appalling 
stories of failure and human 
misery which we have ever read, 
and seems to us to tell of a state 
of things equally heartrending 
with the horrors of Siberia. The 
system is the more remarkable 
in that it practically was adopted 
just at the time when England, 
after prolonged and costly experi- 
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ment, found, and publicly acknow- 
ledged, that transportation was a 
mistake, and that, from every 
point of view, it was better to 
carry out the punishment of crime 
in home prisons. But though 
this part of the French penal 
system has been, and is, open to 
the gravest objections, there can 
be no doubt that no nation de- 
votes more anxious thought to 
the treatment of prisoners and 
to schemes of reform than the 
French. If it were not that they 
are hampered by the enormous 
estimates for the army and navy, 
which bar the necessary expenses 
of many initial reforms, it is prob- 
able that their prison arrange- 
ments would be among the most 
perfect in the world. Even under 
present circumstances they are 
daily improving, and are, in some 
cases, models of excellence. French 
ingenuity and research have lately 
added a very powerful instrument 
to the means for repression of 
crime in the Bertillon system of an- 
thropometric measurement. Ber- 
tillon has proved to the satisfaction 
of most people that there are sun- 
dry measurements in the human 
body, the combination of which 
is infinitely varied, and is never 
identical in any two subjects. The 
length, depth, and width of the 
head, the length and shape of some 
of the features, the lengths of the 
forearm and of the fingers, are the 
most important of these, and when 
once they have been noted and re- 
corded, it is claimed that, by their 
means, any criminal, or, for the 
matter of that, any individual of 
a large population, who has been 
measured, can be identified with- 
out the smallest difficulty. We 
observe that Major Griffiths speaks 
in somewhat doubtful terms of 
the possibility of applying the 
Bertillon method in England, on 
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account of the time supposed to 
be necessary for carrying it out; 
but when a second edition of 
‘Secrets of the Prison- House’ 
comes out, we think it is likely 
that he will have changed his 
opinion, as we understand that 
there is a Home Office Commis- 
sion now inquiring into the ad- 
vantages of the Bertillon system, 
and the equally ingenious method 
of identification by hand - prints 
discovered by Mr Galton, and it 
has been established that the Ber- 
tillon measurements can be made 
by any moderately skilled person 
in a minute and a half. 

There are two particular facts 
that strike us in the descriptions 
of the various kinds of prison 
discipline. It seems impossible to 
apply an identical system to all 
the races in the world. Solitary 
cellular imprisonment, the basis 
of all penal restriction, which can 
apparently be endured for many 
years with good results, or at 
least without harm, by a Belgian, 
has the most deleterious effects, 
mentally and bodily, on a Swiss or 
an Englishman—so much so that 
it is no longer used in Swiss 
prisons, and is limited to a period 
of nine months in England. In 
carrying out sentences, therefore, 
the combination of separate con- 
finement with the associated sys- 
tem is necessarily carried out in 
different proportions in all Euro- 
pean prisons. The other point is, 
the extraordinary personal influ- 
ence which some men seem to 
have acquired over criminals in 
their charge, which has enabled 
them not only to maintain discip- 
line and order with the slightest 
of means, but also to get an 
amount of good and willing work 
done by the convicts, which must 
have meant at least a fair begin- 
ning in the path of reformation. 
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“The triumphant success achieved 
by Colonel Montesinos in reforming 
his presidio of Valencia is not sufli- 
ciently known. He entirely trans- 
formed it, perfecting its organisation, 
improving discipline, and so changing 
the character of his prisoners that, on 
one occasion, he trusted a party of 
them to go unguarded to Madrid in 
charge of treasure. . . . So loyal was 
the demeanour of the Valencia 
prisoners, that under the direction of 
Montesinos they were armed, and 
resisted an attack made upon the 
gates of their convent prison by the 
insurgents in a rising in Valencia. 

. More strangely, the most extra- 
ordinary results were said to have re- 
sulted from this admirable method of 
treatment, and recommittals were re- 
duced from 35 per cent to barely 1 
per cent.” 


Old Elam Lynds also, the famous 
governor of Sing Sing prison, is 
‘reported to have built it for him- 
self, encamping with his convicts 
on the spot, where they lived in 
semi-freedom till their gaol was 
ready. . . Lynds’ feat of working 
900 convicts in the open fields at 
Sing Sing with a staff of only thirty 
warders, so far back as 1830, was 
deemed marvellous at the time.” 
Another and equally remarkable 
instance of personal influence in 
managing convicts is to be found 
in the account of the building by 
convict labour of the great prison 
at Wormwood Scrubs, under the 
superintendence of Major Griffiths 
himself, when such an amount of 
good feeling was originated and 
maintained between him and his 
workmen as more resembled the 
esprit du corps of a regiment than 
the relations between a prison 
governor and men “whose for- 
feited strength and energy were 
being utilised in the service of 
the State.” As Major Griffiths 
modestly says :— 


“T think that my constant pre- 
sence daily, the obvious interest I 


took in the work, my intimate ac- 
quaintance with the workmen, whose 
endeavours I myself gauged hour 
after hour, had an undoubted in- 
fluence upon the convicts under my 
charge. Their conduct on the whole 
was admirable; I had only to deal 
with two attempts at escape, both 
abortive, and hardly seriously in- 
tended : they were orderly, submis- 
sive, and most anxious to do their 
best.” 


We have said that the ‘Secrets 
of the Prison-House’ deals with a 
wide range of subjects, —indeed 
there can be very few considera- 
tions with regard to crime and 
criminals which the author has 
omitted to notice, and he has illus- 
trated them with a number of 
dramatic and well-told stories, 
which not only make the book 
very pleasant and almost romantic 
reading, but bring vividly before 
us the real conditions of prison 
population. The most weighty 
chapters are, however, those to be 
found in the second volume, which 
treat of juvenile crime. Every 
one who has read the book will 
recognise that Major Griffiths, in 
the opinions which he gives and 
in the conclusions which he draws, 
is as much removed from senti- 
ment on one side as he is from 
ofticialism on the other. Deeply 
interested as he is in the possi- 
bility of working moral cures by 
careful prison treatment, he allows 
that 


“too much has always been expected 
from the reformatory efforts of the 
gaol; much disappointment, much 
indignation have been expressed at 
the little good the prison has done 
the prisoner, . .. but it may fairly 
be asked whether to do a prisoner 
good is a judge’s only reason for send- 
ing him to gaol. The public are 
inclined to think that a judge also 
holds the power of punishment for 
the vindication of society, and that 
society has a first claim upon him.” 
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But in discussing juvenile crime, 
he feels evidently very deeply on 
the subject, and here, at least, 
he is satisfied that philanthropy, 
sentiment, and common-sense may 
go hand in hand. He rises to a 
higher level of eloquence, and 
finds firmer footing than any- 
where else in his book. He 
says :— 


“T have no hesitation in throwing 
the weight of my personal experi- 
ence against it [imprisonment of 
children} I have had frequent op- 
portunities of observing children in 
prison. . .. In my opinion, the im- 
prisonment of the young in ordinary 
gaols is an unmixed evil, fruitful of 
bad consequences, entirely barren of 
good. The deterrent influence of the 
gaol, which is claimed as the chief ex- 
cuse of the practice, does not exist.” 


He sums up the whole question 
in one terse sentence, “A prison 
is no place for a child.” He gives 
the most complete and convincing 
statistics of the working of the 
reformatory and industrial schools 
that modern wisdom has put in 
the place of the gaol, which a 
generation ago was “ the Govern- 
ment school for education in crime,” 
and says that these schools “are, 
on the face of it, satisfactory be- 
cause they are so successful.” All 
the countries of Europe and the 
United States are now making 
serious efforts, with more or less 
success, to reduce the criminal 
population by treating it in the 
embryo ; and though we can never 
hope that crime will altogether 
disappear from amongst us, it is 
at least satisfactory to believe 
that it has of late years been 
much reduced in extent, princi- 
pally by preventing its develop- 
ment among the young and im- 
pressionable. 

Major Griffiths concludes his 
most valuable work by some 
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weighty, and, we think, very just 
words, on what he calls 


“our somewhat haphazard adminis- 
tration of the penal code. What is 
wanted is greater discrimination in 
the infliction of imprisonment. It is 
no doubt an excessively harsh meas- 
ure to send a man or woman to penal 
servitude for twenty-one years in the 
aggregate for stealing a few shillings- 
worth of food. On the other hand, 
what can result from the repeated im- 
prisonment of hundreds and thousands 
of individuals for from three to seven 
days for simple acts of vagrancy, vaga- 
bondage, or drunkenness? The last 
of these, the degrading besetting sin 
of this country, is not to be cured in 
this way. Nor are sturdy beggars, 
tramps, and vagrants. To invoke the 
heaviest penalties of the law upon 
these casual minor offenders is to 
misuse its powers and render im- 
prisonment a farce. Some day, per- 
haps, a new institution will be devised 
for them, more punitive and repressive 
than a workhouse, less penal than a 
prison, where they may. be forced to 
labour for lengthened periods under 
conditions likely to secure amendment 
of a permanent kind. With this 
separation of the criminally weak 
from the obstinately criminal, we 
shall reach the last stage of prison 
reform.” 


Before closing the ‘Secrets of 
the Prison - House,’ we must re- 
mark on the inherited talent which 
the bearer of a well-known name 
in English art has shown in the 
illustrations. The works of Row- 
landson delighted an earlier gener- 
ation, and are yet valued, not only 
for their artistic merit, but also 
for their grasp of the character of 
the days in which the painter lived. 
His descendant, to whom Captain 
Lugard is also indebted for several 
of the excellent illustrations in his 
recent work on East Africa, gives 
good promise that he, too, may 
make such records of surrounding 
life as will be received with honour 
by his contemporaries, and will be 
valued in the distant future. 
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The ‘ Life of Mr W. H. Smith,’ 
by Sir Herbert Maxwell, pre- 
sents us with a living portrait of 
a typical English politician: an 
excellent representative of a class 
of men who, as Mr Smith himself 
said, are likely to become more 
and more scarce in the Parliament 
of the future. To his biographer 
is due the great praise of saying 
no more on the subject of his 
memoir than his career fully justi- 
fies. Sir Herbert is “an honest 
chronicler”; and his estimate of 
Mr Smith is as well balanced and 
as carefully shaded as if it had 
been the work of a professed his- 
torian summing up the characters 
of his own time. Education, of 
course, cannot alter the quality 
of our intellect ; but it develops 
latent powers, and is capable of 
imparting even to commonplace 
thoughts just that degree of dig- 
nity which is necessary to attract 
attention to them. Mr Smith’s 
speeches were not commonplace, 
and stood in little need of any ad- 
ventitious attractions. But he 
himself often regretted his defi- 
ciency in that particular kind of 
culture which is imparted by a 
classical education. His family 
belonged to that section of the 
middle classes who, sixty years 
ago, regarded a public school 
and university education, some 
for one reason and some for 
another, as unsuitable to their 
own ¢hildren. Mr Smith’s great- 
grandfather was an officer in the 
navy. His grandfather is said to 
have been educated at Harrow; 
but, in consequence of an im- 
prudent marriage, was disowned 
by his family and left to shift 
for himself. Nothing further is 
recorded of him. But early in 
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the present century his two sons 
set up in business as newsmen in 
Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, 
Of the younger brother, William, 
who in time became sole pro- 
prietor, the late member for the 
Strand was the only son; and his 
father’s dislike of public schools 
may, perhaps, have been sharpened 
by the reflection that Harrow 
seemed to have done his own 
father little good. The elder 
Smith had married a lady who be- 
longed to the Wesleyan connection, 
and constantly attended the Wes- 
leyan service, though nominally 
a member of the Church of Eng- 
land. Both are pretty sure to 
have shared the views set forth 
in Cowper’s “ Tirocinium”; and 
combined with the belief, pre- 
valent both then and since, that a 
classical education unfits boys for 
business, they are sufficient to 
explain the want of liberal cul- 
ture which, as he mounted higher 
and higher on the political ladder, 
must have been more and more 
deeply felt by the colleague of 
Sir Stafford Northcote and the 
antagonist of Mr Gladstone. He 
might have been less conscious of 
his defects had he sat upon the 
Liberal benches. For classical 
scholarship is rather a stumbling- 
block to the Radical, who sees in 
it a dangerous token of sympathy 
with the classes, and an insolent 
assumption of superiority to the 
masses. 

Smith himself was exceedingly 
anxious to proceed to either Ox- 
ford or Cambridge, and afterwards 
to enter holy orders ; and he pre- 
served through life the strong 
religious feelings which dictated 
this choice of a profession. Neither 
the absorbing interests of business, 
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nor the more worldly influence of 
public life, had the least power to 
obliterate or weaken these early 
impressions. But his father was 
resolute against his entering the 
Church, and Smith, to whom filial 
obedience was one of the first 
duties, at once sacrificed his own 
inclinations, and devoted himself 
to the house in the Strand with 
as much energy and as strong a 
determination to do his best as if 
the work had been of his own 
selection. It was indeed one of the 
leading features in his character 
to do with all his might whatever 
his hand found to do: “ From the 
day that young Smith took the 
position of junior partner, new 
life made itself felt in the place.” 
It was, moreover, the junior part- 
ner who developed the great book- 
stall business as it now exists, and 
rescued it from hands in which it 
had become rather a curse than a 
blessing. ‘In this hitherto un- 
promising soil,” says his biogra- 
pher, “ young Smith was not slow 
to discern the prospects of a rich 
harvest. . . . It is surprising,” he 
adds, ‘“‘how soon the son’s quiet 
confidence succeeded in establish- 
ing the bookstall business.” His 
father did not believe in it. But 
Smith persevered, and his sagacity 
and indefatigable industry were 
amply rewarded. 

Nor was Smith altogether with- 
out those little weaknesses which 
have perhaps influenced the politi- 
cal conduct of greater men than 
himself. He began life as a mod- 
erate Liberal. When moderate 
Liberalism ceased to be represented 
by Lord Palmerston, his opinions 
began to take another tint. What 
finally decided them was, as we 
may fairly imply from these vol- 
umes, the fact that he was black- 
balled at the Reform Club. 

After being defeated as the 
Conservative candidate for West- 
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minster in 1865, he was returned 
for that constituency in 1868, and 
continued to represent it till after 
the redistribution of the constit- 
uencies by the Reform Bill of 
1885. We need not follow his 
parliamentary career step by step. 
It was marked throughout by the 
same modesty, the same conscien- 
tious obedience to what he be- 
lieved to be the call of duty, and 
the same loyalty to his party and 
his colleagues, which towards the 
close of his useful public life were 
universally recognised by friend 
and foe. In a short notice like 
the present it is mainly to the 
character of the man and the inci- 
dents which illustrate it that our 
attention must be confined; and 
perhaps one of the most significant 
statements made by Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, illustrative of Smith’s 
character and temperament, is to 
be found at page 178 of volume i., 
where he says that Smith “ never 
sowed any parliamentary wild oats.” 
By this we are not to understand 
that he was destitute of humour 
or incapable of sarcasm, for on the 
Treasury Bench he displayed both ; 
but simply that he took a plain 
business-like view of parliamentary 
life, in which he thought perhaps 
that the love of mischief was out 
of place. He would certainly never 
have indulged in any eccentricities 
for the sake of obtaining notoriety. 
On the other hand, he never for a 
moment was in danger of sinking 
into a bore. He never spoke but 
when he had something to say, and 
then he always said it in as few 
words as possible. Education was 
one of his subjects, and he took a 
leading part in the debates on Mr 
Forster’s bill, though perhaps few 
people remember now that we are 
indebted to him for the London 
School Board. 

In the Conservative Govern- 
ment of 1874 Smith filled the 
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post of Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury ; and on the death of 
Mr Ward Hunt, succeeded him as 
First Lord at the Admiralty, just 
before the breaking out of the 
Russo-Turkish War. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell has inserted all the most 
interesting Admiralty despatches, 
the letters and telegrams which 
passed between Smith, Admiral 
Hornby, Admiral Commerell, and 
Lord Beaconsfield, during this 
anxious time, and they form a 
very valuable addition to the his- 
tory of the period. ‘ Peace with 
honour,” however, was not suffici- 
ent to save Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Government. The Zulu and the 
Afghan Wars, bad harvests, agri- 
cultural distress, and financial 
gloom, combined to generate a 
reaction, and Mr Gladstone came 
in again in 1880 with a powerful 
majority. Sir Herbert Maxwell 
introduces a very interesting con- 
versation between Mr Smith and 
Lord Beaconsfield at this time, in 
which the latter, after saying that 
the present position reminded him 
of 1832, went on to prophesy that 
the chance would come again to 
the Conservatives, as it came to 
Sir Robert Peel. The Whig party, 
without a British majority, and 
kept in power solely by the Irish 
vote, was overthrown after an in- 
glorious term of office, and broken 
up for ever. “Then,” said Lord 
Beaconsfield, “if only Sir Robert 
Peel had known how to manage 
men, the other side would never 
have come into power again; but 
he let the moment slip, and the 
opportunity never will return.” 
This. description of the Whig 
party, however, applies rather to 
what they were from 1837 to 
1841 than to their position in 
1832. 

Lord Beaconsfield died just 
twelve months after this conver- 
sation took place, or the return 
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of the Conservatives to power 
would not have been delayed till 
the adoption of Home Rule by 
Mr Gladstone. With a man of 
different calibre as leader of Op- 
position, the Government would 
never have survived the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria or the 
desertion of Gordon. Sir Herbert 
Maxwell, while doing full justice 
to the really high qualities of Sir 
Stafford Northcote, seems at the 
same time to imply that the newly 
formed Fourth Party had reason 
on their side. He tells us that 
Smith was of the same opinion, 
but that loyalty to his leader kept 
him silent. However, what the 
Conservatives could not do for 
themselves Mr Gladstone was soon 
to do for them. The new Reform 
Bill was shuffled through, as Mr 
Gladstone’s only chance of escaping 
overwhelming defeat at the elec- 
tions. But he squandered his 
majority in pursuit of the Irish 
vote, and when he appealed to the 
country for another, he was met 
with an emphatic refusal. In Lord 
Salisbury’s second administration 
Mr Smith returned to his old 
post; and when Lord Randolph 
Churchill threw up the Chancellor- 
ship of the Exchequer and the lead- 
ership of the House of Commons 
together, the best mode of neutral- 
ising conflicting claims seemed to 
lie in the appointment of Mr Smith 
to the responsible post of leader. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell makes it 
abundantly clear that Smith’s 
nolo episcopart was no affectation, 
and that he really distrusted his 
own qualifications for what prom- 
ised to be so arduous a task. 
That he continued to feel doubt- 
ful of his own fitness to deal with 
the new ideas and the new meth- 
ods which were gradually begin- 
ning to inspire and to regulate the 
Opposition, is shown by a very re- 
markable letter addressed to Lord 
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Salisbury in 1889, which we re- 


gret we cannot give im extenso. 
It is a letter proposing to Lord 
Salisbury that he should look out 
for some other leader of the House 
of Commons. The writer acqui- 
esces in Lord Salisbury’s opinion 
as to the “violence and unscru- 
pulousness of the Opposition, and 
their readiness to avail themselves 
of any weapon which they may find 
ready to their hands, no matter 
what the consequences may be.” 
He goes on to say that the exten- 
sion of the suffrage has made the 
extreme Radicals masters of the 
Liberal party, while at the same 
time the public mind has gradually 
come to look upon the rights of 
property as legally transferable by 
Parliament from one class to an- 
other, and on crimes directed 
against property with a leniency 
which he calls disgusting. ‘Ido 
not think it possible,” he says, 
“to exaggerate the gravity of the 
struggle in which we are en- 
gaged ;” and “to deal with such 
an Opposition in such a state of 
the “public mind” demands, he 
thinks, a stronger man than him- 
self. It is quite clear, therefore, 
that his humility was perfectly 
sincere, and that even while in 
the highest position he never 
allowed himself to be carried off 
his feet by it. How different 
from what we read of Addington ! 

It is needless to say that his pro- 
posal was not accepted. But we 
are now feeling the effects of “the 
violence and unscrupulousness ” to 
which he refers. They prevented 
the Conservative Government from 
carrying the Parish Councils Bill 
which they had in readiness, and 
have secured the reconstruction of 
our rural system for Radical hands. 
Whether a leader more ready to 
fight the Opposition with their 
own weapons could have prevented 
this unfortunate result it is im- 
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possible to determine. As Sir 
Herbert Maxwell very well puts 
it: “The narrative of this life is 
no history of a sovereign intellect, 
wrestling with tyrannical power 
or formidable opponents, maimed 
in action and thwarted in council 
by the timidity or treachery of 
colleagues, and tormented by the 
allurements which too often pre- 
vail to bring frail humanity to 
ruin: it is but the plain tale of 
wise conduct, fulfilled duty, and 
warm affection, continued till the 
vital powers gave way under the 
stress of labour imposed upon 
them.” The word statesman has 
lately acquired a_ signification 
which it did not always bear, 
denoting the man only who is 
capax imperti, qualified, in the 
words of Tennyson— 


‘*To mould a mighty State’s decrees, 
And shape the whisper of the throne,” — 


and not the simple man of affairs, 
like the Randolphs and Walsing- 
hams of Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
or the Henry Pelhams and George 
Grenvilles of a later epoch, whom it 
would formerly have included. It 
is only in this latter sense of the 
word that Mr Smith can be called 
a statesman. But if we do not 
class him with the “sovereign 
intellects” referred to by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, we may cer- 
tainly place him among the finest 
characters to be found in the 
history of English politics. His 
devotion to duty, his adherence to 
the great principle that whatever 
is worth doing at all is worth 
doing to the best of our ability, 
the single- mindedness and self- 
effacement which he exhibited in 
all his political relations, the purity 
of his life, and the inflexible hon- 
esty of his conduct, stand out in 
marked contrast to some of the 
most conspicuous vices of the 
present age, like marble among 
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brass or clay, and hold up an 
example before the younger gen- 
eration of public men far more 
valuable than those of many states- 
men whose reputation is more 
brilliant and whose fame is more 
extended. It is such men as 
these who are the salt of English 
politics ; and if we might compare 
Mr W. H. Smith with any poli- 
tician of quite modern times, we 
should fix on the late Mr Henley 
as the nearest approach to him in 
sterling integrity, political sagac- 
ity, and free and fearless common- 
sense. Neither man, perhaps, had 
ever an opportunity of doing him- 
self full justice, or bringing all his 
natural powers into full play. It 
fell to Mr Smith’s lot to act a part 
something like Lord Liverpool’s 
in keeping together the hetero- 
geneous elements of a ministerial 
majority by a combination of pru- 
dence, good temper, patience, and 
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forbearance, which were crowned 
with the most complete success ; 
and to have fulfilled this task as 
he did at a moment so critical is 
perhaps as good a title to a 
nation’s gratitude as either the 
patronage of anarchy, the condona- 
tion of treason, or the consecration 
of sacrilege.! 

Sir Herbert Maxwell has given 
us a worthy picture of an English 
worthy, for which our warmest 
thanks are due to him. His final 
estimate of Smith at the end of 
the second volume is an excellent 
piece of composition, not less ele- 
gant in form than true in sub- 
stance; and if there are one or 
two statements in the work to 
which we feel inclined to take 
exception, we prefer to say of them 
what Johnson said of Gray’s “ Ode 
to Adversity,”’—“ Of this piece I 
will not by slight objections vio- 
late the dignity.” 


1 See Lord Beaconsfield’s speech in House of Commons, February 27, 1871. 
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Last and West Africa in Parliament. 


EAST AND WEST AFRICA IN PARLIAMENT. 


TurovucHout the past month 
there have been a constant series 
of questions about Africa asked in 
Parliament, on subjects of very 
great national importance. Mem- 
‘ bers on both sides of the House 
have interrogated her Majesty’s 
Ministers with regard to our ac- 
tion in Zanzibar, Madagascar, and 
Witu in respect of the suppres- 
sion of slavery ; while others have 
asked for information as to how 
our international obligations are 
being fulfilled in West Africa with 
regard to the importation of arms 
and the liquor traffic with the na- 
tives. Others, again, have asked 
searching questions on the subject 
of the administration of Nyasa- 
land. I will venture to make a 
few comments on these various 
questions, since many of them 
would, from their phraseology, ap- 


pear to have arisen from state- 


ments made in my book published 
last month. 


I. With regard to our slave- 
trade policy, the points at issue 
are these. The Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety has long been urging by 
every means in its power the abo- 
lition of slavery as a status known 
to law in our Zanzibar Protecto- 
rate—that is to say, that while 
domestic slavery as a social status 
is not directly interfered with, the 
status of a “slave” is held to 
be non-existent in the law courts, 
and he is accorded the same civil 
rights as a free-man. As a slave 
he has no civil rights, and cannot 
plead in a Jaw court; he cannot 
bring an action against his master 
for cruelty or wrongful detention, 
nor is he actionable at law, for his 
master (and not he) is liable if a 
slave commits a theft, and the 


owner has the right at law to re- 
capture a slave, equally with a 
horse ér sheep that has strayed. 
The non-recognition of these dis- 
abilities in the law-courts at once 
gives permissive freedom to the 
slave, since he can leave his mas- 
ter, and cannot be forcibly re- 
captured. It thus allows the 
slaves who are contented and well 
treated to remain in statu quo, 
while it allows those who desire 
freedom to become at once free- 
men. Such an enactment is 
the first and most necessary 
step towards the establishment 
of a free-labour market to re- 
place slave-labour. It avoids 
the dislocation of existing rela- 


tions between employer and em-— 


ployed, for a slave will not be 
willing to quarrel with his master 
and claim his freedom,—thereby 
losing home and food,—unless he 
sees that there is opportunity to 
his hand of earning his living 
readily as a free-man. This is 
what is meant by abolition of the 
legal status of slavery. The re- 
ply given on December Ist to Mr 
Pease intimated that emancipation 
would be attended with bloodshed. 
But the question at issue is NOT 
one of emancipation—viz., the com- 
pulsory manumission of all slaves 
—but of its recognition by law 
only. “It is advisable,” said Sir 
E. Grey, “for the present to concen- 
trate all effort upon the effectual 
prohibition of the slave-trade, and 
this is being done.” Her Majesty’s 
Ministers, whether belonging to 
a Liberal or a Conservative Min- 
istry, can only reply to such a 
question in such a way ; but there 
is reason to hope that Lord Rose- 
bery, from the tenor of his re- 
plies to the anti-slavery memorials 
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and deputations addressed to him, 
is by no means unwilling to enter- 
tain the proposition of the abo- 
lition of the legal status. It re- 
mains for those who have studied 
the question, and who have some 
local knowledge, to strengthen the 
hands of Government in dealing 
with the question by putting for- 
ward clearly such arguments as 
may influence public opinion. 

The main object of our wish to 
gradually abolish domestic slavery 
is because it has been abundantly 
proved that the institution creates 
a demand for new slaves, and so 
encourages slave-raiding and the 
slave-trade. 

(a) To this end Sir John Kirk 
in 1884 recommended the abolition 
of the legal status in Zanzibar and 
Pemba. His recommendations 
were supported by Lord Granville, 
and later by Lord Salisbury, and 
the matter was urged upon the 
Sultan. Sir John Kirk’s argu- 
ment was, that by this means only 
could free labourers be induced to 
come from the mainland, who else 
would fear to be captured as slaves ; 
and thus a free- labour market 
would be instituted. He pointed 
out that free labour and slave 
labour can never exist side by side. 
It will be remembered, however, 
that at this time the Germans 
were very energetically pushing 
their interests and influence at 
Zanzibar; and to have forced a 
disagreeable step upon the Sultan 
at such a juncture would have 
been to throw him into the arms 
of the Germans. It was stated in 
the House that to advocate such 
a measure was to desire a closer con- 
nection with Zanzibar : that closer 
connection has already come about. 
In 1884 Zanzibar was an inde- 
pendent State: it is now a Brit- 
ish Protectorate, and matters are 
far more ripe for such a step than 
they were ten years ago. For 


my own part, I should heartily 
welcome a closer connection still 
—annexation—as the only way 
out of a network of difficulties, 
and the true solution of many 
evils. 

Restrictions have doubtless been 
placed on the acquisition of slave- 
labour, mainly by the creation of 
the German and British spheres 
on the mainland; and unless the 
way is paved for a substitute, the 
results quoted by Sir E. Grey— 
viz., that numerous plantations 
are going out of cultivation—will 
not unnaturally follow. This de- 
pression is, however, at present 
largely due to a new clove disease. 

(6) It seems open to argument 
whether the measures for the ac- 
tive prohibition of the slave-trade 
are really as effectual as Sir E. 
Grey believes, for in the last Blue- 
book issued on the subject (Africa, 
No. 6, 1893), the Consul-General 
speaks of the facility with which 
slaves can be shipped in canoes 
from the mainland and “surrep- 
titiously landed about the islands,” 
and states that ‘in a place like 
Zanzibar, where all the owners of 
domestic slaves are also slave- 
dealers in sympathy if not in fact, 
it is no difficult matter to purchase 
or kidnap children.” 

(c) The spirit of our policy dur- 
ing the last fifty years and more 
has been that, wherever a State 
was practically controlled by Great 
Britain, every possible means has 
been used towards the suppression 
of slavery. Just half a century 
ago the legal status was abolished 
in India; later it was similarly 
abolished in West Africa, with the 
result that slavery died out gradu- 
ally. Those who have advocated 
recently in Parliament the applica- 
tion of this enactment (Indian 
Code, 1843) to our Zanzibar pro- 
tectorate have urged these pre- 
cedents. The reply was that these 
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countries were under British-made 
law, while Zanzibar is under Mo- 
hammedan law, which recognises 
slavery. The law in India was 
locally made to suit the require- 
ments of a great Mohammedan 
and Hindu population, and (as we 
recently heard so often in the dis- 
cussion onchild-marriage) we bound 
ourselves in no way to interfere 
with the customs sanctioned by the 
religion of the people. Yet we abol- 
ished suttee (the burning of widows) 
and various other customs sanc- 
tioned, and indeed enforced, by 
the religion of the Hindus; and 
we abolished, without compensa- 
tion, the legal status of slavery 
sanctioned by the Mohammedan 
Sheria. Our plea was, that these 
customs were repugnant to hu- 
manity. Slavery had previously 
been as legal to the Mohammedans 
of India as of Zanzibar.!_ The only 
difference I can see is that in Zan- 
zibar we are bound by no such 
pledge to respect native customs 
as we were in India, and that 
the Sultan whom we have recently 
put up as our puppet is merely 
our mouthpiece, retained for con- 
venience of procedure. Moreover, 
it was admitted in the House that 
all the slaves in Zanzibar are held 
illegally. The case for the non- 
recognition of slavery by law is 
therefore much stronger in Zanzi- 
bar than it was in India in 1843. 
Furthermore, the enactments 
regarding slavery issued by the 
Sultan—even twenty years ago, 
when he was a real power—have 
practically been all British-made. 
At the present time the law of 
Zanzibar, even down to the sani- 
tary arrangements of the town, 
is entirely British-made, so far as 
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we choose to make it. If, there- 
fore, in the matter of slavery, we 
place no modification on the law 
of the Sheria, the legalisation of 
slavery must be held to have the 
stamp of our approval. There is 
no necessity whatever for our 
acceptance of every custom sanc- 
tioned by the law of the Sheria, 
which, as a quasi-religious law, 
was no less in force among the 
Mohammedan population of India 
when we abolished in 1843 tha 
legal status of slavery. 

In his reply to Sir Charles Dilke 
on Dec. 9th, the Under-Secretary 
advanced a second line of argu- 
ment, which was in effect that the 
slavery edict of August 1, 1890, 
was quite sufficient in itself to 
stamp out slavery in Zanzibar, and 
no further enactment of the nature 
proposed was therefore necessary. 
Doubtless, if this Act were thor- 
oughly enforced, it would effect 
much. For, as Sir Edward Grey 
stated, it enacts that slaves may 
plead or prosecute before the 
Kadis (judges). This at once 
gives civil rights to a slave. It 
is admitted that all slaves in Zan- 
zibar are illegally held (in conse- 
quence of the treaty of 1873), and 
if, therefore, it be allowable for a 
slave to prosecute his owner for 
wrongful detention, the effect of 
this clause would be almost iden- 
tical with the abolition of the legal 
status, 

The Brussels Act lays down 
that certain Governments (Zanzi- 
bar being one, Art. 60) “shall 
communicate statistical data re- 
lating to slaves detained and 
liberated, as well as the legisla- 
tive and administrative measures 
taken for suppressing the slave- 





' I have elsewhere stated that the Koran does not sanction slave-raiding. 


Sir J. 


Kirk has recently pointed out to me that the very first great Act of 


Emancipation was enacted by the Mohammedan reformer, the Khalifa Omar, 


the successor of Mahomet ! 
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trade.” Art. 63 and _ various 
other articles (26, &c.) provide for 
the exchange of information. It 
would be much appreciated there- 
fore if, in response to the interest 
shown of late in the matter, the 
statistics (presumably already pre- 
pared to date for submission to 
the Brussels Bureau) could be 
communicated to the public. 
“Many slaves have been liber- 
ated,” said Sir Edward Grey, 
under the Act of 1890. It is 
precise and statistical information 
in support of this statement which 
the questions in the House have 
aimed at securing. 

I would suggest the following 
points :— 

1. Whether any prosecutions 
have taken place in the Sultan’s 
courts, arising out of the exchange, 
sale, or purchase of slaves; the 
detection of houses kept by slave- 
brokers; or the ill-treatment of 
slaves ? 

2. Whether any slaves have been 
publicly set free by the death of 
a childless owner, and if so how 
many, and how they have been 
disposed of ? 

3. Whether any steps have been 
taken to detect any person who is 
under the Act legally disqualified 
from holding slaves, and if so with 
what results, and on what initia- 
tive ? 

4. Whether any slave has 
“brought or prosecuted any com- 
plaints or claims before the Ka- 
dis,” with “‘ the same rights as any 
other subject” of the Sultan ; and 
whether any steps have been taken 
to let it be known to the slaves 
that they can exercise these rights ? 

Clause 8 of the Act was re- 
pealed by an edict twenty days 
later, without the knowledge of 
her Majesty’s Government, as Sir 
Edward Grey informed the House. 
This clause enacted that “every 
slave shall be entitled as a right 


at any time henceforth to purchase 
his freedom at a just and reason- 
able tariff, to be fixed by ourselves 
and our Arab subjects.” By the 
annulling edict it was decreed that 
if any slave should bring to the 
Kadi the money to purchase his 
freedom, the Kadi was not com- 
pelled to accept the money. The 
right of the slave to self-redemp- 
tion was therefore withdrawn, and 
it is impossible to regard the second 
edict as merely “ explanatory,” and 
due to a “ misapprehension of the 
purport of clause 8 of the Act, 
existing both on the part of the 
owners and the slaves.” Indeed, 
the further explanation given— 
viz., that the second edict was 
promulgated because of the oppo- 
sition to this clause on the part of 
the owners— indicates sufficiently 
its real motive. It would be in- 
teresting to know the exact nature 
of this opposition, and the evidence 
on which it is based. 

Zanzibar is a little island not 
sixty miles long, and in its waters 
we have a powerful squadron. In 
its haleyon days, when the power- 
ful Seyyid Barghash did not prove 
amenable to the wishes of Germany, 
that Power compelled compliance 
by a demonstration of force and an 
ultimatum. Similarly France, in 
the exercise of her consular juris- 
diction over natives claiming to be 
French subjects, has more than once 
insisted on her rights in direct op- 
position to the Sultan, involving 
even his humiliation by the public 
reversal of his actions, and has 
enforced her decision by a threat 
of force. The contrast, therefore, 
between our vacillating and pusil- 
lanimous conduct is the more 
marked in the minds of the Arabs, 
and its signification will be fully 
explained to them by our enemies 
and rivals, Already, in 1890, the 
Sultan’s power was but a mere 
name and a shadow—his independ- 
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ence had gone. Zanzibar had be- 
come a British protectorate. In 
pursuance of our policy of over 
half a century, we promulgate an 
edict against slavery, with the full 
concurrence of the Sultan and in 
his name ; yet because a portion of 
the population of this tiny island 
bluster and threaten a disturbance, 
we at once cancel a leading clause 
of the edict, while well-informed 
correspondents agree in asserting 
that the whole of the rest of the 
Act has remained a dead letter. 
It has nominally been in operation 
now for over three years. When 
at last statistical returns of the re- 
sults it has effected are published, 
we shall know whether in truth 
“many slaves have been freed 
under this edict ”—or whether the 
Under-Secretary has been mis- 
informed on this point. 

The Arabs and slave-owners, 
I have said, gained their point by 
a threat of disturbance. Not long 
after this England took over the 
Witu protectorate from Germany. 
It was not a part ef the Sultan- 
ate. The Company, at the instance 
of Government, entered into an 
agreement with the chiefs of 
Witu, by which the Indian Code 
was introduced and permissive 
freedom agreed to. Total eman- 
cipation was to take place on 
the Queen’s birthday in 1896. 
The Company resigned the ad- 
ministration of Witu. Govern- 
ment took it over since it is a 
Protectorate of the Crown, ob- 
tained by the cession of Heligo- 
Jand. The operation of the Indian 
Code was withdrawn as regards 
natives of Witu, and judged to be 
only applicable to British subjects, 
though I am informed that a de- 
spatch from Government to the 
Company had clearly intimated 
that it was (under their jurisdic- 
tion) to be applied to natives of 
Witu in Witu; nor would there 
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appear to have been any osten- 
sible object in these enactments, 
so formally drawn up and wit- 
nessed, if they were applicable to 
British subjects only, who were 
already amenable to law. Finally, 
it was withdrawn in toto, and Witu 
was temporarily placed under the 
Sultan of Zanzibar and the Mo- 
hammedan law of the Sheria, by 
which slavery was legalised. 
Questions asked by various 
members in the House upon this 
subject elicited the reply that it 
was supposed that recent disturb- 
ances in Witu had been caused 
by the application of this Indian 
Code, yet in another reply the 
Under Secretary laid emphasis 
on the fact that it had never yet 
been enforced. From what I can 
learn, it would not seem as though 
this edict had anything to do with 
the disturbances in Witu, and the 
fact that the chiefs apparently 
willingly and peaceably agreed to 
its application would appear to 
militate against the theory. Let 
us, hewever, consider the reply. 
It is, in fact, a candid statement 
that, on a threat of disturbance, 
we at once, under the present 
Government, revoked the legisla- 
tion we had imposed, as previously 
in Zanzibar, under the late Gov- 
ernment. Can such demonstra- 
tion of cowardice be without its 
effect on the Arab mind? On a 
suspicion of disturbance in Zanzi- 
bar, our own Protectorate, we ate 
our own words and revoked the 
clause objected to. Naturally, the 
experiment is repeated in Witu ; 
again it is completely successful! 
Who shall say where the scene 
of the next experiment will be? 
or how much the difficulties of 
the situation to those on the spot 
are increased—and will be yet 
more increased —by this weak- 
ness! Surely so fundamental a 
difference as the withdrawal of 
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the Indian Penal Code, and the 
substitution of the Mohammedan 
law of the Sheria, cannot be called 
a “provisional modification.” If 
the proclamation placing Witu 
under the Sultanate did not re- 
voke but only modified the Com- 
pany’s judicial system, we have 
the impossible position of Witu 
(British subjects and natives alike) 
being at once under two differ- 
ent judicial systems. 

It must be clearly noted that 
the enactments against slavery rest 
on entirely different grounds in 
Witu and in Zanzibar. In the 
former they were based upon the 
voluntary agreement of the chiefs, 
signed before a representative of 
her Majesty’s Government and the 
Company’s Administrator ; and 
hence, now that Witu has reverted 
to the direct administration of the 
Crown, that portion of Sir G. 
Portal’s instructions (on his ap- 
pointment as Imperial Commis- 
sioner for the British sphere) 
which refer to territories outside 
the Company’s operations; but 
within British territory, now apply 
to Witu. By these instructions 
he was to act in conjunction with 
native chiefs (whose assent in the 
slavery question had already been 
secured), and to do all he could to 
suppress slavery. In Zanzibar, on 
the contrary, the measures (re 
slavery) depend on a modification 
of the Mohammedan law, which 
has hitherto had nothing to do 
with Witu. 

As regards this question of the 
law under which this Protectorate 
is administered. It is perhaps 
superfluous to remark that the 
application of the Indian Code to 
Witu was in no sense prompted 
by the fact of the British Indians 
resident there being subject to 
that (or any other) Code, but was 
in the nature of a fresh enactment 
applicable to all the inhabitants 


of the Protectorate alike. Sir E. 
Grey’s reply on this point is a 
little difficult to follow. 

He drew a distinction between 
“those justicable” to the Com- 
pany and the “natives,” who were 
ruled according to native custom, 
But no such distinction had been 
drawn by the Company. All the 
inhabitants of the Protectorate, 
without exception, were justicable 
to the Company as the representa- 
tives of the Queen (since Witu is 
a Protectorate, and was not part 
of the Sultanate). All were alike 
amenable to the enactments made 
by the Company. Similarly, the 
recent proclamation “for the ad- 
ministration of Witu” applies to 
the whole Protectorate, and not 
to any particular section of the 
people. By it all alike — Euro- 
peans, British Indians, Christians, 
or natives—are apparently amen- 
able to the Mohammedan law now 
instituted, which is as foreign to 
the majority as the Indian Code 
itself. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that the proclamation may be only 
temporary, as stated, and that 
East Africa, including Witu, will 
before long be made into a direct 
Protectorate, independent of Mo- 
hammedan law. The clause of the 
proclamation, however, which de- 
crees the succession of slaves to 
the “lawful children” of owners, 
looks as though it were intended 
to last over a generation. Is it 
not possible for the Foreign Office 
to admit candidly that it was 
an error on the part of local 
authorities, and to withdraw the 
proclamation? For Sir Edward 
Grey himself, some months ago 
(subsequent to the proclamation), 
stated that Witu was being ad- 
ministered by the Consul-General 
and not by the Sultan, and hence 
the present arrangement could not 
have been initiated by the Foreign 
Office. 
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II. Sir Charles Dilke has sought 
information with regard to our 
rights in Madagascar waters. This 
again is a slavery question, and 
deals with our right of visit and 
search. The case stands thus :-— 

(a) The Brussels Act does not 
affect the question of territorial 
waters at all, for the request of 
the British Plenipotentiaries that 
vessels of signatory Powers should 
be free to act in all territorial 
waters within the Maritime Zone 
constituted by the Act was never 
entertained by the Conference. 
Hence the rights of search in 
these waters remained as they 
were prior to the signing of the 
Act, and as they had been acquired 
by Treaty. Under treaties with 
Madagascar (of 1823 and 1865) 
we had acquired the right of visit 
and search in those waters. When 
Great Britain recognised the 
French Protectorate over the 
island, she specifically reserved 
these rights, and they are carefully 
guarded in the Protocol of the Act, 
dated January 2, 1892. Thus we 
have full rights to visit and search 
all British, Arab, and Malagasy 
vessels in Madagascar territorial 
waters, but these being now terri- 
torial waters of a Protected State, 
France as sovereign Power has 
concurrent jurisdiction and similar 
rights. 

(6) Article 96, quoted as hav- 
ing abrogated those rights (since 
it states that the Brussels Act 
repeals all conventions contrary 
to the Act), does not apply as 
regards France—independently of 
the above considerations — since 
France refused to ratify all the 
clauses referring to the Maritime 
Zone, right of search, &c. Hence 
she is not a signatory Power as 
regards these clauses. This is 
clearly stated in the Protocol re- 
ferred to. 

(c) The Protectorate of France 
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over Madagascar was not recog- 
nised by Great Britain till August 
5, 1890, whereas the Brussels 
Act was signed by the Pleni- 
potentiaries in July 1890. 

(d) It will hardly be denied 
that we have rights of visit and 
search secured to us by treaty 
(under certain conditions) in 
Ottoman waters, and the case of 
Madagascar is parallel. 

With regard to the rights of 
search in Zanzibar waters, Great 
Britain has the right of visit and 
search of all vessels in these 
waters, including French. France 
has the right of search of vessels 
carrying the French flag in virtue 
of her ex-territorial jurisdiction 
on shore, just as we have the 
right of search of vessels carrying 
the British flag in the waters of 
her protected State, Madagascar. 
With respect to vessels carrying 
the French flag, therefore, it is a 
case again of concurrent jurisdic- 
tion as regards France and Great 
Britain. In the waters of a third 
nationality with whom we had no 
treaty (such as Portugal) giving 
these rights, we could not exercise 
this authority. The question of 
judging a vessel after arrest is a 
wholly different matter, and the 
simplest course is to hand her 
over for disposal to the French 
authorities, as is now done. Our 
rights of search of vessels carrying 
the French flag were recently ex- 
ercised by the Philomel, who cap- 
tured a dhow with slaves, flying 
French colours, in Zanzibar waters. 
The vessel and slaves were handed 
over to the French consul, by 
whom the slaves were liberated, 
and the crew sent for trial to the 
French court at Réunion; and 
though there was no doubt what- 
ever as to the facts, for the slaves 
were found bolted down in a tiny 
hatch, where they were stifling 
for air and were maddened by 
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want of water, and had already 
been liberated by the French con- 
sul, the slavers were acquitted and 
liberated ! 

I have dealt at some length 
with this question of Zanzibar and 
Witu, for not only does our action 
with regard to slavery command 
a very widespread interest, but, 
from its long continuity in a given 
course (for the last half-century 
and more), it has become one of 
the most clearly defined of our 
lines of policy as a nation. Every 
statesman, even supposing that 
he had no personal sympathy 
with the matter, will recognise 
the paramount importance of 
maintaining unbroken a line of 
policy to which we are pledged 
before Europe and in Africa. 
Moreover, the British taxpayer 
contributes a vast sum (variously 
estimated at from £100,000 to 
£150,000 per annum) to its sup- 
pression, and our naval officers 
and men, as well as more recently 
our officials in the interior, have 
sacrificed health, and not infre- 
quently life, to carrying out this 
national policy. There remain 
some other matters to which at- 
tention has been recently drawn 
in Parliament. 


III. The question of the drink 
and arms traffic on the West Coast 
of Africa has been the subject of 
recent interrogation in the House. 
Not only in the Protectorate of the 
Oil Rivers, but even in the Crown 
Colony of Lagos, the revenues de- 
pend almost entirely upon the 
duties raised upon liquor of the 
most fiery and absolutely poison- 
ous nature, imported to the utter 
demoralisation and destruction of 
the native races. It is true that 
we break no pledge under the 
Brussels Act, for by that Act 
the traflic was not forbidden in 
countries where it already existed. 
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The Act forbade it only in those 
countries where it was contrary to. 
the religion of the people (Moham- 
medan), and where it did not al- 
ready exist. But surely we who 
have made so much outcry against 
this “inhuman traffic,” and so 
loudly condemned other nations 
(Portugal for instance, and Hol- 
land) for it, should not be content 
to act only up to the letter of the 
Brussels Act— which was only 
incidentally concerned at our 
direct instance with this matter. 
It surely were more to our credit, 
and in accordance with our pro- 
testations, if we depended for our 
revenues on the development of 
the interior, for which, except in 
the territory of the Niger Com- 
pany, we have done but little. 
Lagos has been under the direct 
administration of the Colonial 
Office as a British colony since 
1862, yet the last annual return 
thence states that ‘Lagos, in 
common with all West African 
colonies, exists only as a trading 
station for the native producer.” 
Of the interior the report states— 
“It is to be hoped that the ‘nim- 
ble ninepence’ will in time sup- 
plant the present form of larger 
currency in the interior—human 
beings. . . . He has been the cheque 
book of the country, and has been 
necessary for all large payments : 
unfortunately he has a trick of 
dying while passing from hand to 
hand.” Such are the terms offici- 
ally used with regard to the in- 
terior, while we sit at the coast 
and reap the benefit of holding 
the port. 

The scale of duties on liquor for 
barter is assessed on the purely 
commercial basis of what our 
neighbouring ‘ commercial com- 
petitors” levy ; and in order that 
the revenue may not suffer by a 
decrease in the transit trade to 
these neighbours, “ very moderate 
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charges,” stated to be merely a 
just equivalent for the use of the 
British port, are levied on spirits 
per gallon in transit or ware- 
housed.! A return from the Oil 
Rivers Protectorate recently issued 
(June 9, 1893) states as follows: 
“Rum, gin, and tobacco form the 
chief sources of revenue, giving 
£75,805, or almost 2 of the entire 
amount collected.” I will not 
weary my reader with details and 
statistics ; the above quotations 
are sufficient for my purpose. 

The question of the import of 
arms is wholly different. Under 
the Brussels Act we are pledged 
to prevent entirely the import of 
all arms (except flint-locks). As 
yet we have no returns since the 
Act came into operation. 


IV. Nyasaland, now the “ Brit- 
ish Central African Protectorate,” 
has also claimed attention. In 
reply to Mr Hanbury, ‘it was 
stated that, “under the terms of 
the extension of its charter north 
of the Zambesi, the South African 
Company were compelled to main- 
tain a police force, and expend 
upon it not less than £10,000 per 
annum.” Of this force the Im- 
perial Commissioner has complete 
control, and hitherto it has been 
used entirely within the limits of 
the Imperial Protectorate. No 
company can possibly be com- 
pelled to maintain a police force 
beyond the territorial limits within 
which it exercises control. Con- 
sequently Sir Edward Grey’s reply 
inferred that the South African 
Company do exercise a control 
within the Imperial Protectorate ; 
and since the Imperial Commis- 
sioner officially signs himself as 
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“administering for the South 
African Company,” it would be 
interesting to know more definitely 
what is the nature and extent of 
this control, and what rights the 
Company can claim in respect of 
it in the future. Recent events 
in Matabeleland have shown that 
the Colonial Office have “ counted 
without their host” to some ex- 
tent in their appreciation of the 
relations which should exist be- 
tween Downing Street and the 
Company. The latter are de facto 
rulers of the country “ by right of 
conquest,” as Mr Buxton stated in 
Parliament. Their administrator 
officially reports that townships 
are being pegged out, and alludes 
to the necessity of deferring gold- 
prospecting till the military force 
is disbanded. Sir Henry Loch, 
when questioned, replies that he 
has had no voice in these transac- 
tions, and knows nothing of them. 
Mr Rhodes holds the key to our 
route to India in case of war; and 
it would seem to be slowly dawn- 
ing upon the “Imperial control ” 
party that this was the “turn up 
trump” which they had omitted 
to note when Mr Rhodes took it 
into his hand at the time a charter 
was granted to the Company, of 
which he was the moving spirit, 
and when he became Premier of 
the Cape. 

Possibly it would be no disaster 
for Nyasaland to come within the 
scope of Mr Rhodes’ far-reaching 
schemes ; but as such can hardly 
have been Lord Salisbury’s inten- 
tion when it was made a direct 
Protectorate under the administra- 
tion of a Crown officer, it would 
surely be well to have the some- 
what anomalous position cleared 





1 An increase in the duty on spirits made in 1891 gave an increase of revenue 


of £21,744 during 1891. 


It was therefore hardly to be considered as indicating 


a desire to check the import, but rather to increase the tariff, which was found 


commercially feasible. 
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up before the existing arrange- 
ment with the Company, which 
terminates with the year, is re- 
newed for a further period. A 
recent communication to the 
‘Times’ brought information that 
Mr H. H. Johnston had been “try- 
ing to impose taxation on the 
natives,” who had risen in armed 
rebellion ; while it was intimated 
that operations were about to be 
begun against Makanjila and the 
Yao chiefs on the south-west of 
Nyasa. Apparently, therefore, the 
Rev. W. P. Johnson’s efforts at 
effecting a negotiation (‘ Times,’ 
December 4) have failed, and it can 
hardly be true, as the chiefs stated, 
that all the principals in the dis- 
aster last year, in which Captain 
Maguire lost his life, have been 
executed by their tribesmen. The 
Yaos, and the slave-trading Arabs 
with whom they are associated, 
form a very powerful confedera- 
tion, and before a new campaign 
is inaugurated there are very many 
in England and in Scotland who 
are eager to know on whom the 
responsibility lies for its ultimate 
prosecution, and who are anxious 
that there should be some guaran- 
tee that it should not end as it did 
before, in spite of the signal brav- 
ery of those who conducted it, in 
unavenged disaster, for lack of 
men and the matériel of war. 
The vast diversity of interests 
committed to the care of the 


Foreign and Colonial Offices, which 
range from Pole to Pole, and the 
rapidity with which events succeed 
each other, make it a task beyond 
the compass of a single human 
capacity to deal with each one as 
it arises with the fullest technical 
knowledge of its history and de- 
velopment. Those, therefore, who 
have some local knowledge of one 
particular subject amid the vast 
range of those that claim the 
attention of the Under-Secretary 
in the House of Commons, may be 
pardoned if, with all due defer- 
ence to the experience and know- 
ledge of the responsible Ministers, 
they venture to put forward their 
views for consideration, in order 
that a true appreciation may be 
formed by the nation of the ques- 
tions at issue. In writing as I 
have done on the bearing of the 
Brussels Act on certain technical 
matters, I have consulted high 
authorities to ascertain if my con- 
clusions were sound in points of 
law, in order that my own mere 
assertion might be endorsed by the 
weight of higher authority. The 
hope, therefore, that accurate in- 
formation, combined with local 
experience, may be of use to those 
on whose decisions our action with 
regard to those slavery problems, 
&c., rest, forms my only apology 
for the discussion upon which I 
have entered. 
F. D. Luearp. 
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A Country Walk in Canada. 


A COUNTRY WALK IN CANADA. 


Two of the clock one autumn 
afternoon found me free. I had 
hoped to have lost no time in be- 
ginning to put enormous stretches 
of space between me and my desk. 
Not that this desk has not its 
pleasures and many of them ; but 
one craves a change of mental at- 
mosphere, however salubrious that 
usually respired. The temptation, 
however, of calmly and in self- 
righteously indolent manner enjoy- 
ing the sweets of freedom was too 
strong, so I lounged a whole after- 
noon, and not till daybreak on the 
following morning was I booted, 
knapsacked, and afoot. 

The task of putting space be- 
tween me and my desk was not 
one as easy as I had anticipated. 
It was hours before the dust of 
the city was shaken off, and the 
mud of the country allowed to 
take its place: the tedium of the 
streets at that unfrequented hour 
of the day made them seem inter- 
minable. Perhaps some untrav- 
elled gentlemen of England who 
dwell at home at ease may find it 
difficult to credit the allusion to 
the seeming interminableness of a 
Canadian city’s streets. I know 
enly too well that to most English- 
men Canada is but a name, if even 
that ; and that to those to whom 
it is more, it is imagined as a 
waste of snow inhabited for the 
most part by beavers and good 
skaters. The fact is, however, that 
there are in Canada, despite its 
sparse population, large and op- 
ulent cities—cities in which are to 
be found palatial private residences, 
magnificent offices, immense fac- 
tories, and every convenience of 
modern invention. Toronto itself, 
for example, my point of depart- 





ure, has a population of some 
200,000 ; spreads over an area of 
14} square miles; possesses as- 
sessed property to the value of 
$147,000,000 ; has some seventy- 
five miles of tram-car lines, 
on a large proportion of which 
electric cars run night and day ; 
boasts of land selling at $3000 per 
foot frontage, and public buildings 
which cost $2,500,000. However, 
I as little intend to weary myself 
as my reader with municipal sta- 
tistics: had I not been cooped up 
amidst such things for eleven 
months and a half, and was I not 
craving and in search of country 
sights and sounds? And yet, as [ 
say, for miles not one met the eye 
or ear. Yes, I am forgetting ; 
there was one which made up for 
much monotony. On a humble 
cottage wall facing the south, far 
out in the suburbs, was a wealth 
of flowering convolvulus such as I 
had never or rarely seen before. 
The sight was entrancing. The 
various-hued blossoms seemed bla- 
tantly to trumpet forth their beauty 
to the sun, to borrow the terms of 
sound and to apply them to colour. 
And what colour was there! 
That deep, soft, velvet purple, 
powdered with golden pollen— 
what a profound, what an acute 
sense it produced of something 
altogether beyond the limitations 
of time and space, of something 
mysterious, beneficent, divine. 
Never before did I see so deep 
a meaning in those words: ‘“ Con- 
sider the lilies of the field, how 
they grow; they toil not, neither 
do they spin: and yet I say unto 
you, That even Solomon in all 
his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these.” How paltry, how 
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tainted, seemed all human great- 
ness beside those simple petals ; 
how marred, how deformed! And 
why’? Why should Nature alone 
be able to smile openly before her 
Maker’s eyes, and man be ever 
hiding himself from the presence 
of the Lord God? Ah! there is 
more than one interpretation of 
the text, “All have sinned, and 
come short of the glory of God.” 
Those brilliant blossoms 
aroused many a thought. How 
earnestly have all poets of Nature 
striven to find expression for 
the emotions that natural beauty 
evokes! And yet none has com- 
pletely succeeded, and none will 
succeed till the hidden links are 
discovered between the beautiful 
thing and the mind that perceives 
it and the hand that fashions it. 
How is it that a sunset, a land- 
scape, a green field even, or a 
growing fern, will sometimes in 
a moment of time cause to blaze 
up in a man a thrill, a joy, so 
intense that under its influence 
one feels dazed and dumb? A 
great power is, as it were, sudden- 
ly let loose ; beauty incarnated mo- 
mentarily reveals its divine pres- 
ence, and one feels an all but 
overwhelming impulse to yield 
one’s self to it and be rapt away 
whithersoever it leads. But — 
whither it leads we cannot go. 
Of all poets who have given ut- 
terance to this deep and mystical 
emotion, Wordsworth perhaps has 
best succeeded. What can rival 
the following lines?—which will 
bear constant quotation :— 


** For I have learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the 
hour 
Of thoughtless youth; but hearing often- 
times 
The still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample 


power 


To chasten and subdue. And I have 
felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the 
jo 

Of elevated thoughts: a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting 
suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of 
man : 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all 
thought, 

And rolls through all things.” 


If only Wordsworth had written 
oftener in that strain of higher 
mood! To me this passage, even 
with just such narrow meaning as 
one not worthy to call himself a 
Wordsworthian can read into it, 
has been invaluable. In the mass 
of that hidden, cloudy, inner sig- 
nification with which (I think it 
is Mr Ruskin who insists that) all 
poetry should be instinct, these 
lines are marvellous. They more 
nearly reach the goal of that 
“struggle to conceive the incon- 
ceivable, to utter the unutterable, 
that longing after the Infinite, 
that love of God,” which Professor 
Max Miiller describes as the basis 
of all religions, than all the creeds 
such religions have formulated. 
But to return to my walk. 
Curiously enough, I had hardly 
reached the confines of the town 
before I fell in with a youth ap- 
parently possessed of the same 
motive as myself—namely, to enjoy 
to the full the delights of the coun- 
try after a year’s inclusion in a 
thronged city; and, in order the 
better to do so, to use as means of 
locomotion his own two legs and a 
stout stick. I say “apparently,” 
for very short converse with him 
revealed the fact that he was ut- 
terly blind to the charms of Nature. 
He was nice-mannered and polite 
to a degree; but as a companion 
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to aid in discovering rural beauty 
he was simply worse than none at 
all. His two negative or denomi- 
natorial eyes and ears completely 
cancelled, made useless, and alto- 
gether put out of existence my 
two positive or numeratorial senses. 
I was prepared to take infinite de- 
light in the most trivial and insig- 
nificant of Nature’s works, to extol 
her most commonplace manifesta- 
tions, to find the longest sermons 
in the tiniest pebbles; but to do 
this by the side of the most anti- 
pathetic of, to all intents and pur- 
poses, blind and deaf of fellow- 
pedestrians —it was out of the 
question. I nothing extenuate nor 
set down aught in malice when I 
say that that utterance of his most 
pregnant with observation of the 
passing scene was contained in the 
words, ‘That's a potato-patch ”! 
The early morning sun fought its 
way between dense grey clouds, 
and fell in cheering light on the 
tops of the trees, and in silver 
showers on the gleaming lake be- 
low ; the rich green meadows caught 
the rays, the very air seemed laden 
with treasures of sunlight; young 
and graceful maples, in crimson 
autumn tints, like Menads at 
vintage-time, flung flaming torches 
towards the sky, unmindful of the 
morn; the sumach and the gor- 
geous Virginia-creeper were ablaze 
with beauty ; yet of all this he saw 
nothing: a brown potato-patch by 
the highway rim a brown potato- 
patch was to him, and it was no- 
thing more. Yes, by the by, it 
was something more: it was an 
appreciable piece of property, a 
prospective town-lot at so much 
per foot frontage, one-third cash 
down and the balance in_half- 
yearly instalments to suit the pur- 
chaser, all local improvements paid 
by . . . At least some such jargon 
caught my inattentive ear. Real 
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estate is, I gladly grant, a topic of 
(often too) absorbing interest ; but 
one does not exactly wish to be 
confronted with intricate mone 
calculations, connected with barter 
and commerce, when engaged in 
the not very kindred and decidedly 
delicate task of wooing Nature. 
Barter and commerce when Words- 
worth is ringing in one’s ears, in- 
corporated companies and syndi- 
cates when bird and bush ask your 
attention — these things, in the 
language of the pharmacopceia, are 
incompatibles. 

But this high-sounding, poly- 
syllabic, and classical nomencla- 
ture leads me to wonder why 
trade and commerce should go to 
Greek and Latin for their terms, 
Company—syndicate — prospectus 
—transaction — speculation: why 
all these? I dislike intensely to 
see the language of Virgilius Maro 
and Q. Horatius Flaccus mouthed 
by every bartering varlet. I can- 
not bear that the words in which 
was told the tale of Troy divine 
should be utilised for the purpose 
of denominating schemes of com- 
mercial enterprise. I would as 
soon turn Cologne Cathedral into 
a stock exchange. More rever- 
ence ought to be shown even the 
particles of these ancient and 
noble tongues. But, alas! there 
is now reverence shown neither 
for antiquity nor for nobility— 
either of birth or character. The 
toe of the peasant comes so near 
the heel of the courtier, he galls 
his kibe in classic phraseology as 
well as in all else in these break- 
neck days. The race for success 
in life is now a scramble. Once 
the ignoble were handicapped ; 
now all are scratched: he who 
fouls is not ruled out, and all is 
helter-skelter. The result is, that 
not the swiftest wins, nor he who 
directs his course the straightest, 

K 
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but he who knows how best to 
jostle, he who most roughly ge 
his rivals out of his way. No; 

all seriousness I would that weg 
ture and commerce could be kept 
far apart; that trade might have 
no traffic with letters. If merca- 
ture must have a language, I 
would recommend it to adopt 
Volapiik. To Volapiik literature, 
for herself, her heirs, and assigns, 
will renounce all right, title, claim, 
estate, and interest. 

I had thus two causes of com- 
plaint against my companion. 
So I left him: I took a by-path ; 
he kept to the highway. Nor was 
I sorry. It is pleasant now 
and again for short periods to 
get away from one’s fellow-men. 
Familiarity breeds contempt, it is 
said; perhaps it is as true of ag- 
gregations of men as of individuals. 
At all events, one comes back from 
a temporary seclusion with a 
sweeter temper, a more kindly 
and tolerant regard for those about 
one. Nor was I sorry. The main 
road contained too many curious 
starers. To walk for pleasure was 
a thing wholly outside the limits 
of their comprehension. ‘Tisn’t 
cause ’tis cheaper?” asked one irre- 
pressible inquirer (always this mat- 
ter of money !); and he was still 
more puzzled at the explanation 
that hotel bills largely exceeded 
railway fare. I learned by degrees, 
however, to parry inquisitive in- 
terrogations. “Are yer sellin’ 
anythin’?” (barter again!) asked 
once the cheekiest of a knot of 
schoolboys, munching bread-and- 
butter at the school-door. ‘“ Yes, 
what you’ve got enough of — 
cheek,” I answered promptly, and 
the shrieks of laughter that went 
up from their bread-and-buttery 
mouths entertained me for many 
a mile. 

And one seeks entertainment 


when travelling long alone. The 
mind becomes over-full, it gathers 
from every sight and sound and 
scent, and craves another mind as 
depositary for the surplus, as 
sharer of the spoils. In time also 
it wearies of constant observation, 
and would give much for a com- 
panion. In lieu of a concrete 
one, I found myself quite uncon- 
sciously imitating Macaulay, and 
substituting an ‘abstract one by 
quoting Milton ; and never did 
his ponderous yet marvellously 
poised lines sound to me so grand 
as when rolled ore rotundo to the 
accompaniment of Ontario’s roll- 
ing wave. M. Henri Cochin, 
Matthew Arnold tells us, speaks 
of “the majestic English iambic.” 
It is to Milton surely that the 
English iambic owes the praise of 
majesty. To me, I confess, the 
exceeding beauty of much of 
Milton’s verse is a snare—as is 
also much of Mr Ruskin’s prose: 
the ear is so captivated by the 
sound that the mind strays from 
the sense. 

Toronto was my starting-point, 
and my course lay eastwards on 
the northern shore of great Lake 
Ontario by what is always known 
as the Kingston Road, one of the 
oldest in the country, the precur- 
sor of the Grand Trunk Railway, 
the track of which, indeed, it 
closely follows. The country 
through which it runs varies but 
little in scenery, being a great 
undulating stretch of fertile land 
thickly settled with farms and 
orchards, and as thickly wooded 
with pine, maple, larch, elm, fir, 
beech, hickory, and other trees 
common to Canada. Here and 


there a small river runs to the 
lake, and here and there the shore 
rises into cliffs of eighty or a hun- 
dred feet. Cows and sheep, and 
pigs and poultry, meet one all along 
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the road, showing us the occupa- 
tions of the inhabitants; as do 
also the fields of barley and wheat, 
and the great orchards gay with 
the unrivalled Canadian apple, 
which gleams at us from the 
boughs with every hue and size. 
The Kingston Road is a Queen’s 
highway with a vengeance ; hard, 
well-travelied, and dotted, I should 
say, along its whole length, with 
comfortable, often elaborate, habi- 
tations standing in the midst of 
fields and trees. At every ten, 
fifteen, twenty, or thirty miles 
these habitations cluster into 
villages or towns; sometimes 
where road and railway intersect, 
when there spring up factories 
and warehouses ; sometimes down 
by the shore, when there rise 
elevators and wharves. I cannot 
pretend to say that these are in- 
teresting. They consist for the 
most part each of one straggling 
main street, itself a part of the 
Kingston Road, and differenti- 
ated from it only by the unkempt 
habitations that line its length, 
and by the inevitable wooden 
pavements, broad in the central 
portions, but narrowing to asingle 
plank in the outskirts — where, 
no doubt, it was in reality, if not in 
name, the “ Lovers’ Walk.” They 
were not quaint, no ancient and 
few historical traditions clung 
to them, neither did they appear 
to me to possess any distinguish- 
ing characteristics. 

My chosen by-path very natu- 
rally afforded but little scope for 
adventure. Nor, indeed, was I in 
search of any. In these days of 
palace-cars and state-rooms (it used 
to be coaches and cabins) one must 
travel out of Christendom to meet 
with adventure. Certainly the 
utmost that lay in my path was 
an occasional quarrel for the right- 
of-way with a mild-eyed couchant 
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cow. I was, however, one day—for 
one, that is, desirous of personi- 
fying “11 Penseroso” for a time, 
and of restricting himself to rigor- 
ous intellectual regimen, a sort of 
secular Lenten retreat, in short— 
in a position of some danger, 
though not (in a way) of the 
bodily sort. It happened in the 
main thoroughfare of one of 
those quiet country towns. I 
had accomplished a good day’s 
journey of some thirty miles and 
odd, had bathed and dined, and 
experienced that delightful feeling 
of general wellbeing known in the 
phraseology of the physician as 
cenasthesia. Strolling in the 
evening down the principal street, 
I passed a pair of comely damsels. 
They were unaccompanied by male 
escort, but evidently would not 
have been strongly averse to such 
accompaniment; nor, probably, 
owing perhaps to their unsophisti- 
cated and high-spirited tempera- 
ments, particular as to any very 
rigid formalities of introduction. 
As I passed, the roguish black eyes 
of the younger flashed upon the 
stranger a glance that said... 
that said much. Happily it is not 
written that the man who hesitates 
is lost, else had I been a captive to 
that look, and all my resolves to 
forsake for a little the haunts and 
habits of kathemeral life strangled 
at the birth. As it was, I betook 
myself to the soberest and goodiest 
of Wordsworth’s poems. On an- 
other occasion, also, I deliberately 
let slip what might have proved 
opportunity for mild adventure of 
the kind called romantic. As I 
strode forward thinking mainly of 
how most speedily to cover certain 
ground ere nightfall, sounds of 
girlish jocundity, taking on the 
form of giggles, and perhaps in- 
tended to draw attention, reached 
me from a neighbouring tree. 
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Peering upwards, I espied dang- 
ling from a bough two shapely 
little shoes—not empty, far from 
it. Whether their leaf - hidden 
wearer required assistance in her 
descent from her arboreal pere- 
grinations I was brute enough not 
to stay to inquire, but like the 
Levite of the parable passed by on 
the other side. As punishment 
for my lack of gallantry, six lines 
from ‘“lLycidas” long haunted 
me :— 


** Alas! what boots it with incessant 
care 

To tend the homely slighted shepherd’s 
trade, 

And strictly meditate the thankless 
Muse ? 

Were it not better done, as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Nezra’s hair?” 


I have spoken of a quiet country 
town. A country town of a Sun- 
day afternoon in Canada is the 
quietest of existing things. Every- 
thing in it seems lifeless. Nota 
sound is heard from any side. 
One’s own cough startles one in 
the very streets. Two cows slowly 
wend their way homeward; an 
over-ripe apple falls heavily in an 
unkempt front garden,—even these 
signs of semi-life are a relief. 
Rows of youths, all dressed in 
sombre black, and all smoking 
cigars fearfully if not wonderfully 
made, lean against the walls of 
the inn at the corner, or stand in 
silent knots about the _horse- 
gnawed “hitching- post.” The 
jaded afternoon sunlight falls 
slantingly and weariedly on un- 
tidy plots in which weeds strive 
for mastery successfully with 
flowers, on empty verandahs with 
blistered paint, on the dusty grass 
encroaching ever on the street. I 
enter the inn. It is chilly, and in 
the common room which serves 
many purposes a battered stove 


lacking two-thirds of its mica 
radiates a dry and suffocating 
heat. On deal chairs, mostly 
tipped up, sit the youths but just 
now lounging without. They say 
nothing ; only they sit and smoke, 
and spit—how they spit! They 
themselves probably are all un- 
conscious of the incessant salivary 
sharp-shooting ; but I—I sit in 
terror, like a nervous woman 
dreading the pistol-shots on the 
stage. Soon church bells begin to 
clang. None heeds them, nor are 
they over-inviting : one is cracked, 
they are not in harmony, and they 
seem to be ringing a race in which 
the hindmost is to win. In the 
space of about an hour, however, 
the youths begin to move, as if 
with the feeling that at last will 
come a small relief from the awful 
ennui which they cannot express. 
Church is coming out. They go 
out and draw up before the doors, 
A heavy yellow light streams 
across the street, and with it 
issues an odour, perhaps of 
sanctity, but much disguised by 
kerosene. Greetings follow be- 
tween the out-coming damsels and 
the waiting youths, and curious 
raucous laughs intended to be 
tender are heard disappearing 
into darkened ways. Soon all is 
again hushed, and but for here 
and there the slow and lugubrious 
sounds of hymn tunes played on 
old and middle-aged organs, the 
little town might be a_ buried 
city of the East. 

Yet no doubt it had its tragedies, 
this seemingly peaceful and _ se- 
questered spot: indeed signs of 
most pathetic tragedies came under 
my own eyes, few as were the 
hours which I spent in it. Hang- 
ing about the unpretentious hos- 
telry about which those uncouth 
youths gathered, were two speci- 
mens of what was once humanity 
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that made the heart ache to look 
on. One was a case, I think, 
hopeless : a gaunt and dirty figure, 
his last drink still dripping from 
his beard, clothed in the vilest of 
shirts, and in things that were 
once trousers, which last hung 
loose over large and faded carpet- 
slippers, he moved disgust as well 
as pity. The other was of a differ- 
ent class. Drink had been his 
bane also, but there was not in 
his face that absence of all shame, 
that despair merging into careless 
defiance, which stamped his fellow- 
sufferer’s case as beyond the cure 
of man. They called him ‘“ Doc,” 
and there were still evidences of 
birth and education upon his bloat- 
ed features. What had driven him 
thus far? I could not help but con 
jecture. Was there a woman at 
the bottom of it? If so, where 
and what was she now? Some- 
body else’s . . . But this was idle 
guesswork. There was yet another 
case, a woman herself this time, 
still more tragic. Her motto, 
stamped upon every feature, ex- 
pressed in every gesture, was, 
“The heart .knoweth its own 
bitterness.” A tall, dark, and 
once handsome spinster, a femme 
de trente ans, she waited upon us 
at table; but with such an air of 
utter indifference, with such com- 
plete abstraction from things 
material and ephemeral, that she 
awed the very persons to whose 
wants she ministered. Her face 
wore a settled and unaltering ex- 
pression of something missed, yet 
never to that day for one moment 
forgotten. A machine could not 
have carried plates and moved 
dishes with more unfailing stolid- 
ity. Her thoughts were remotely 
away in the past, and it seemed as 
if nothing, nothing upon all this 
earth, could fetch them back. 
Cato’s statue would have smiled 
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as soon as she. It was pathetic 
in the extreme. One longed to 
give her if but one moment’s peace 
of mind. Did she never forget? 
What was it she brooded on? 
How long would the feminine 
heart and brain stand that strain ? 
Tragedies! Yes, there were trag- 
edies there as everywhere else. 
Such is Sunday in a country 
town. But in truth, after the 
rush and hurry of city life, in 
the country it seems always Sun- 
day. There is a leisure, a calm, 
a restfulness, and, away by the 
fields, a quiet sanctity which per- 
vades its every part and uncon- 
sciously influences its every in- 
habitant. By degrees, too, on 
the traveller through the country 
this calming influence comes. The 
still green meadows, the gently 
swaying boughs, the sunshine 
sleeping pillowed on the clouds 
— all tend to meditative and 
restful peace, and one reaps the 
harvest of a quiet eye. And if 
one yields to this beneficent mood, 
there is much, very much to be 
gained. Alone with Nature, all 
around the spacious earth, above 
the immeasurable heavens, alone 
in a vast expanse, one finds one’s 
self, in Amiel’s fine phrase, ¢éte- 
a-téte with the Infinite. At such 
times the great problem of Life 
flares upon us like a flash of 
lightning, so sudden, so intense, 
so vivid is its irruption on the 
mental vision. Time and space, 
like the darkness of night, are 
annihilated, earthly bounds are 
burst, and there is revealed a 
realm of Being beyond the con- 
fines of the relative, the limited, 
the finite. We recognise the in- 
finity of unity, the brotherhood 
of all things. Terms of propor- 
tion and comparison lose their 
significance: there is no great or 
little, important or trivial, for the 
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minutest object is an essential 
part of the All, without which 
this All would cease to be. 

It is well now and again, I think, 
to withdraw into the holy-of-holies 
of one’s own self, where dwells the 
Nameless—in its shapeless and 
vague impenetrability, “as a 
cloud.” The world is too much 
with us. The myriad trivial de- 
tails of everyday life hide from us 
that of which they ought in reality 
perpetually to remind us. For, 
after all, what is all action, even as 
manifested in these trivial details, 
but a struggle to overcome space 
and time, the limitations of the 
finite; and what, again, is all 
thought but a struggle to conceive 
the infinite ? 

Yet another thought this spa- 
cious prospect gave me. The end- 
less green fields and the endless 
blue lake seemed a symbol of the 
unrealisability of the ideal. With 
both I was enamoured, and with 
the beauty of both I craved in 
some dim and unknown way to 
take my fill of delight’: both were 
at my feet, but both stretched away 
and away until they met the eter- 
nal and unapproachable heavens 
at the horizon. Yes, the fields 
were green, but not the spot on 
which I stood ; the water was blue, 
but not in the cup with which I 
tried to assuage my thirst. But 
there is a limit to ontological 
and psychological speculations of 
sombre hue. 

The objective point of my walk 
was a prettily situated little town 
of the name of Bowmanville, well 
known throughout Ontario as the 
possessor of a huge and “ bonused ” 
piano and organ manufactory. I 
happened to reach it about half an 
hour after midnight, and though 
Bowmanville boasts being lighted 
by electricity, the dynamos, I found 
out, were stopped at twelve o’clock, 


and the town lay buried in darkest 
silence. Not a light or a sound 
was there in it. Nineveh or Baby- 
lon was far more alive; there 
would at least have been excava- 
tors at work there. Not a dog 
barked, though for miles after sun- 
set I had set whole townships of 
them baying. There was nothing 
for it but to light matches and 
hold them up before the portals of 
such buildings as in the dimness of 
the starlight looked as though they 
might possibly accommodate a be- 
lated traveller, and I was thank- 
ful that country towns consisted 
usually of only one main street. 
At length I discovered the word 
“Hotel.” Having battered the 
front door as Vespasian must have 
battered Jerusalem, and having 
deliberately leant against the elec- 
tric bell for some ten consecutive 
minutes (but its current also had 
been turned off I discovered after- 
wards !), I gained an entrance, 
Then in tired haste I wrote a 
friend a two-worded note, “ Veni ; 
veni,” leaving him to conjecture 
whether the second word was 
merely a sort of jubilative pre- 
teritive repetition, or an impera- 
tive wish that he should come and 
look me up. This done, I went, I 
think simultaneously, to bed and 
to sleep, for I had covered some 
forty-three miles at a stretch. 

The aspect and the commercial 
history of the many little towns 
that dot the Kingston Road are 
much the same, so that a brief 
notice of Bowmanville will suffice 
to give a very good idea of the 
condition of Whitby, Oshawa, 
Newcastle, Port Hope, Cobourg, 
and the many other centres of 
trade and agriculture which lie 
on the important lake shore be- 
tween Toronto and Kingston, the 
chief westerly and easterly limits 
of Lake Ontario. I found myself 
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in Bowmanville in the midst of 
the most beautiful, rich, and roll- 
ing country, surrounded ‘with 
graceful and elegant dwellings 
ensconced in tastily trimmed 
lawns and ravishing gardens, all 
bespeaking, often wealth, generally 
affluence, always taste, and a deep 
sense of that purest and most 
effective of national sentiments— 
domestic comfort. Still, I must 
confess that Main Street, through 
the darkness of which I passed 
and repassed the night before, 
appeared, by contrast with the 
beauty and elegance that en- 
veloped it, woe-begone, dilapi- 
dated, and uncared for. The 
acuteness of this contrast was 
strongly borne in upon me: it 
was the marked characteristic of 
the place. What was the cause 
of it? This question I put to 
more than one inhabitant, and 
what I learnt was this: Forty 
years ago Bowmanville was a 
thriving and important point, al- 
most on the pivot, certainly in the 
axis, of the populated Dominion, 
on the great highway of trade, and 
in touch with the centres of com- 
merce, Situated in the midst of 
a large grain-growing country 
which Nature had made lavishly 
fertile, no wonder that in the 
years of the Crimean War she 
prospered. This was a secret of 
the handsome houses and lawns. 
But this did not last. The Grand 
Trunk Railway, being a mile’s 
distance from the town proper, 
was a hindrance rather than an 
aid. The coming of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, since it, too, 
passed by on the other side, did 
not improve matters. Less grain 
was handled in the town. Mean- 
while the land, by perhaps a too 
constant sowing of wheat, by also 
the lack of manuring, had become 
impoverished. The prohibitive 
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duty placed upon barley by the 
M‘Kinley Act added the last 
straw. Meanwhile also the great 
central cities swelled with men 
and money, and the greater they 
grew, the more they attracted 
both men and money, like gravi- 
tation, acting directly as the mass, 
Unlike gravitation, these cities 
acted directly as the distance also, 
for thirty, forty, nay, sixty and 
seventy miles do not deter the 
inhabitants of the country from 
going bodily to Toronto or Mon- 
treal, leaving there their hardly 
earned dollars, and taking back 
with them the very articles which 
are exposed for sale in the shop- 
windows of their native towns. 
Then, too, there has been long and 
continuous emigration from the 
agricultural districts, first to the 
manufacturing centres, second to 
the North-West Territories, and 
third, no doubt, to the United 
States. The protective tariff has 
conduced to this emigration, as 
also has the system of public 
education, which teaches the sons 
of farmers things quite alien to 
the plough. The consequence is, 
that passing along the line of 
traffic ‘which skirts the shores 
of Lake Ontario and forms the 
southern boundary of the province 
of that name, one passes through 
a number of moribund little towns 
and villages, the skeletons of their 
former selves, and standing warn- 
ings against the evils of protection 
and centralisation. What will re- 
suscitate them, if anything, it is 
hard to say. Here and there, of 
course, is a thriving exception, 
where water-power or some other 
natural advantage exists; but for 
the most part the Canadian village 
is asleep, and will probably remain 
asleep, till free trade and scientific 
farming are resorted to in order to 
wake it. But it will be many years, 
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I fear, ere the Canadian manufac- 
turer agrees to the first, or the Can- 
adian farmer adopts the second. 
These, however, are rumina- 
tions of a depressing kind, as bad 
or worse than my commercial 
friend’s speculations upon real 
estate. And, indeed, the ever- 
changing scene, the multitude of 
objects of sight and sound and 
smell, the muscular exercise, the 
novelty both of surroundings and 
occupation, soon banished depres- 
sing ruminations, and engendered 
the highest spirits. Keen, fresh 
morning air, too, drawn into fully 
expanded lungs when going at 
four miles an hour before break- 
fast, coupled with a dip in the 





piercingly cold waters of the 
sea-like lake, give a fillip to the 
system which brightens and en- 
livens one to an extent undreamt 
of by railway passengers lying 


pillowed in a “ Pullman sleeper.” | 


One enters that rare but com- 
fortable frame of mind in which 
pure joy can be received humbly 
and in all innocence from the 
most trifling object : the little 
waves slow plashing on the shore 
—the smell of growing turnips 
drenched in morning dew—two 
horses tugging at a plough,—no 
one can define the charm of such 
things as these, but a charm they 
have deep as undeniable. 
Arnotp Havrrarn. 
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THE year 1894 opens on a par- 
liamentary prospect perhaps with- 
out a parallel in the annals of the 
House of Commons. The prophecy 
on which we ventured in our last 
number has been more than ful- 
filled. We then named the 18th 
of December as the earliest date 
at which it seemed possible for the 
Parish Councils Bill to reach the 
House of Lords. We added that 
even this calculation was based on 
assumptions which had very little 
chance of being realised, and that 
in all probability the bill could not 
be expected to leave the House of 
Commons till we had entered on 
the new year. When the 18th of 
December arrived the bill was not 
half-way through Committee, and 
even at the present moment that 
part of it to which the most point- 
ed exception has been taken is 
still being debated. It matters 
very little whether we assume 
that Ministers are really anxious 
to pass the bill, or believe with Mr 
Chamberlain that they only wish 
to be thought so. The effect on 
the public mind will be the same. 
In either case, they are breaking 
through all the unwritten laws by 
which parliamentary procedure has 
hitherto been regulated, exclusive- 
ly for their own convenience and 
not for any public object. Nobody 
can pretend to say that it would 
make any difference to the country 
whether the Parish Councils Bill 
or Employers Liability Bill were 
passed in January or in May. 
This insolent defiance of all par- 
liamentary usage, and this total 
disregard of all the local duties 
and obligations which devolve on 
members of Parliament in the 
recess, spring solely from the de- 
termination of the Government 
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to raise the wind, if we may use 
such an expression, at any price ; 
and to think no sacrifice too great 
to secure this desirable object. 

On this point, however, we have 
already said enough ; and we can 
only hope that the failure of Mr 
Gladstone’s strategy to gain the 
ends to which it was directed may 
prevent his example from being 
followed by future Prime Minis- 
ters. The practice of obtaining in 
advance the support of large sec- 
tions of the community by con- 
tracting liabilities of which the 
redemption is uncertain and re- 
mote, must gradually eat into the 
heart of parliamentary govern- 
ment by destroying all confidence 
in the principles and pledges pro- 
fessed or put forth by public men. 
For the same reason,,if for no 
other, the system introduced by 
Mr Gladstone in 1879 of issu- 
ing long programmes, in which 
reforms of every size and colour 
are strung together like eggs upon 
a string, in the hope that every- 
body may find something among 
them to catch his eye, must be 
regarded as a mischievous and 
reckless innovation unworthy of a 
real statesman. We are now ex- 
periencing some among its many 
consequences, in the total break- 
down of the autumn session, and 
the discreditable shifts to which 
Ministers have been driven to 
maintain their majority at all. It 
became necessary to do something 
to satisfy their creditors after the 
failure of Home Rule; and the 
desperate expedient was resolved 
upon of trying to force through 
Parliament in six weeks two such 
measures as the Parish Councils 
Bill and the Employers Liability 
Bill. As we write these words 
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the ultimate fate of both is un- 
certain. But what is not uncer- 
tain is, that if passed at all it will 
he without those clauses which, in 
the eyes of the Government, con- 
stitute their chief value. They 
now seem, therefore, to have turned 
their attention to making capital 
out of their failures. Men of 
ruined fortunes have always 
looked to revolutions as_ the 
means of retrieving them. Mr 
Gladstone, having overwhelmed 
himself with engagements which 
he finds it impossible to fulfil, 
and foreseeing the speedy collapse 
of his political credit, is compelled 
once more to lead an attack on the 
constitution which may wipe out 
the memory of all his recent de- 
falcations, and in popular phrase 
“set him on his legs again.” 

Such is one of the direct con- 
sequences of that lavish issue of 
political paper to which we have 
referred ; and therefore it is that 
we feel justified in saying that the 
new year presents us with so ex- 
traordinary a spectacle: a bank- 
rupt Ministry, supported against 
the public opinion of Great Britain 
by what is virtually a foreign 
army, and enabled by their swords 
alone to attack and perhaps destroy 
those national institutions to which 
the great majority of the British 
people are heartily devoted. 

The progress of the Parish 
Councils Bill through the House 
of Commons has been marked by 
all those symptoms which usually 
betray the hand of a weak and 
tottering administration, by al- 
ternate exhibitions of vacillation 
and arrogance, the one intended to 
neutralise the effects of the other, 
and by such rapid changes of 
front and such easy repudiation 
of contracts as show that the re- 
tention of office is the one sole 
object which the authors of the 
measure have in view. No better 


instance can be given in support 
of these remarks than the be- 
haviour of the Government on 
that clause of the bill which 
deals with parochial charities, 
Feeble and faithless are the 
two adjectives which most accur- 
ately describe it: faithless, be- 
cause a solemn promise given 
on the second reading of the bill 
has been violated with a cynical 
audacity which must have startled 
even those by whom the con- 
cession was extorted; feeble, be- 
cause the Government repeatedly 
confessed themselves at a loss to 
explain their own bill, and were 
obliged to skulk behind the shal- 
low pretence that the law officers 
of the Crown were not bound to 
answer legal questions. The sub- 
section of the thirteenth clause, 
which gave rise to a whole 
week’s debate, originally stood as 
follows :— 


“Where overseers of a rural parish, 
as such, are, either alone or jointly 
with any other persons, trustees of 
any parochial charity, such number 
of the councillors of the parish, or 
other persons, not exceeding the 
number of the overseer trustees, as 
the council may appoint, shall be 
trustees in their place, and, when 
the charity is not an ecclesiastical 
charity, this enactment shall apply 
as if the churchwardens, as such, 
were specified therein as well as the 
overseers.” 


On the second reading of the 
bill the President of the Local 
Government Board made use of 
these words :— 


“ Although we do not for a moment 
propose that the rector or any trustee 
properly appointed shall be removed, 
or dispossessed, or interfered with, 
we claim that the parish council shall 
have, instead of the vestry, the power 
to elect trustees.” 


And in order that there might 
be no mistake about his meaning, 
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or about the number of trustees to 
be elected, he put down an amend- 
ment, to be moved in Committee, 
which ran as follows :— 


“Where the governing body of 
a parochial charity other than 
an ecclesiastical charity does not in- 
clude any persons elected by the rate- 
payers or parochial electors, or in- 
habitants of the parish, or appointed 
by the parish council or parish meet- 
ing, the parish may appoint addi- 
tional members of that governing 
body not exceeding the number 
allowed by the Charity Commis- 
sioners in each case, and not exceed- 
ing in any case one-third of the whole 
number of the governing body, or, if 
that number is less than six, not ex- 
ceeding two.” 


The words of this amendment 
preclude all possibility of mistake, 
and close the door against all the 
arguments by which Mr Gladstone 
sought to justify the subsequent 
action of the Government. 

Such, then, was the general un- 
derstanding when, on Tuesday the 
5th of December, the Solicitor- 
General electrified the House of 
Commons by stating that the 
Government were prepared to 
accept an amendment placed on 
the paper by Mr Cobb, the mem- 
ber for the Rugby division of 
Warwickshire, in the following 
words :— 


“In the case of every parochial, 
not being an ecclesiastical charity, 
the parish council shall, notwith- 
standing that the number of trustees 
may have been fixed by the instru- 
ment creating the charity, or by any 
scheme for its administration or other- 
wise, appoint such a number of addi- 
tional trustees as will cause the num- 
ber of trustees, who are either elected 
by ratepayers, or parochial electors, 
or inhabitants of the parish, or ap- 
pointed by the parish council or 
parish meeting, to be a majority of 
the whole body.” 


The Government having dis- 
tinctly stated that they did not in- 
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tend to “interfere” with existing 
trustees or the governing bodies of 
certain charities, and having fur- 
ther emphasised their meaning by 
introducing a provision to secure 
that the non-elective or original 
trustees should always be in a 
majority of two-thirds, suddenly 
turn round and consent to a 
clause by which they must always 
be in a minority. The parish 
council may swamp the nominated 
trustees, and this is called “ not 
interfering” with them. Mr 
Gladstone’s arguments on this 
point are worthless by the side 
of Mr H. Fowler’s amendment. If 
to provide that a majority of the 
governing body must be elected 
by the parish council was not 
inconsistent with the assurance 
given on the second reading of 
the bill, why did Mr H. Fowler 
go out of his way to declare that 
the number so elected must never 
exceed one-third? Can the Gov- 
ernment, who declared themselves 
jointly and severally responsible 
for Mr Fowler’s words and deeds, 
answer this question? Mr Cobb’s 
amendment was moved on Thurs- 
day the 7th, when Mr Gladstone 
expressed himself as follows :— 


“T contend there is no foundation 
for these words. They constitute no 
interference with the freedom of a 
trustee, with the function of a trus- 
tee, although a change takes place in 
the balance of interests and opinions 
on the body of trustees with which 
he is connected. It would be just as 
equitable, in my opinion, to contend 
that the freedom, independence, and 
privilege of a member of Parliament 
are interfered with by the electors of 
this country when, having had the 
felicity of being in a majority in one 
Parliament, he goes to the country, 
and not infrequently finds himself in 
a small minority in another Parlia- 
ment. That has happened, I suppose, 
to us all. Unquestionably, I have 
been conscious of it on more than 
one occasion, but I never heard any 
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member of a minority in this country 
complain of his freedom being inter- 
fered with, or his function dimin- 
ished, because, unhappily, those who 
agreed with him in the House did 
not form the same proportion of 
the whole body they had formed 
in another and more happy and 
more Elysian period. As far as these 
words are concerned, we dismiss that 
charge.” 


Now we must say of this argu- 
ment, what we seldom have to say 
of anything spoken by Mr Glad- 
stone, and that is— it is simply 
silly. What Mr Gladstone here 
describes are the accepted condi- 
tions of parliamentary life. They 
are not the accepted conditions of 
parochial charities. Such was not 
the understanding on which they 
were founded. And the real par- 
allel would be an enactment that 
to the governing body of Oxford 
or Cambridge University should 
be added a majority of coadju- 
tors elected by universal suffrage. 
The existing governors would not 
be dispossessed. Their functions 
would remain the same; but would 
any one pretend to say they would 
not be “interfered with ” ? 

The rest of Mr Gladstone’s 
speech was beside the mark. It 
might be a very good defence of 
the elective principle, but it was 
no defence at all of the Govern- 
ment’s position, He entirely ig- 
nored the terms of Mr Fowler's 
own amendment, stating in exact 
terms what the Government were 
to be taken to mean by the pledge 
originally given; and until we 
are informed how this amendment 
came to be placed upon the paper, 
if the Government were not bound 
by the promise which Mr Glad- 
stone disavowed, we must con- 
tinue to regret very deeply that 
the British House of Commons 
should ever have been the scene 
of so grossly dishonourable an 
action. 
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It is true that Government, 
by accepting Sir Richard Web- 
ster’s amendment that “in the 
case of charities founded by 
donors living at the time of the 
passing of this Act, the provisions 
relating to the appointment of 
trustees shall not take effect till 
after the expiration of forty years 
from the bill becoming law,” have 
done something to make the clause 
less unpalatable to the present 
generation. But the principle re- 
mains the same, and its mischiev- 
ous tendency was clearly pointed 
out by Sir Michael Hicks-Beach. 
The hardship is not limited to the 
benefactor ; it extends to the poor, 
the beneficiaries :— 


“A donor might desire that a 
charity should be in the hands of 
persons belonging to his own Church 
or denomination, to be administered 
for the benefit of all the inhabitants 
of a parish, but he would not be able 
to secure that desire. All he could do 
would be to confine his benefaction 
to members of his own Church or 
denomination, instead of giving it 
generally to the inhabitants of the 
parish. Would that be for the ad- 
vantage of the parishioners at large ? 
He could not imagine that hon. 
members on either side of the 
House would desire to narrow in 
that way the possibility of charity in 
the future.” 


Many persons would desire that 
their bequests might be connected 
with the Church, and be adminis- 
tered by the clergy and church- 
wardens, who would not neces- 
sarily wish to exclude all but 
Churchmen from participation in 
them. 

Two questions were asked of the 
Government during the debates on 
this clause, which tor a long time 
they refused to answer: one was, 
what they meant by a parochial 
charity ; the other, whether church. 
wardens were disqualified ex officio 
from serving as trustees. To the 









































first question we doubt if any dis- 
tinct answer was ever given. To 
the latter a reluctant answer in the 
affirmative was eventually wrung 
from Sir John Rigby. But why 
all this unprecedented and inde- 
fensible hesitation? The reason 
is pretty clear. The occupants 
of the Treasury Benth know well 
that they are watched by a terrible 
overseer below the gangway,— 


‘He holds them with his glittering eye, 
The Government are still, 

' And listen like a three-years child ; 
The Radical hath his will.” 


The fact is, the Government 
have all along wished to escape 
the responsibility of interpreting 
their own measure. They would 
rather throw that upon the local 
authorities and the lawyers, They 
feel themselves too weak to bear 
the burden of unpopular admis- 
sions, to whichever party they are 
distasteful; and their object is 
to conceal unpleasant truths from 
view as much as they possibly 
can, while the measure is in pro- 
gress. When it is once passed, it 
will be no matter what is found 
out. An equally pitiable dis- 
play of imbecility occurred dur- 
ing the discussion of the eighth 
clause, empowering the Council to 
acquire land for public purposes. 
Government were requested to 
inform the House what they 
meant by “a public purpose.” 
They didn’t know. It seemed as 
if they were willing that it should 
be anything which the parish 
council chose to think such. The 
Solicitor-General said he was “ not 
prepared with a definition.” He 
said that must be left to the law 
courts. But surely in a case like 
the present it would have been far 
better to leave nothing at all to 
the law courts. The clause names 
public offices and buildings nec- 
essary for public meetings, but 
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leaves all the rest indefinite. Now, 
when we consider all that may be 
brought under the head of public 
offices, we may naturally ask our- 
selves what other purposes the 
Government could be contemplat- 
ing. A village hall, with rooms 
for the council and the parish 
meeting, might contain a library 
or reading-room, and, if required, 
baths. Separate buildings for each 
of them would be far too expen- 
sive. Then on what, we ask, are 
the labourers to be invited to 
spend the rates? Any purpose 
common to three or four hundred 
people may be called “a public 
purpose.” And it certainly should 
not be left to such bodies as the 
parish meeting and the parish 
council to find out by costly ex- 
periments what is sanctioned by 
the Act, and what is not. 

With one other specimen of 
Ministerial virtue we must quit 
the Parish Councils Bill for other 
fields of observation. When the 
qualification of parochial electors 
was under consideration, the ques- 
tion was of course raised whether 
persona] payment of rates would 
be necessary to constitute a rate- 
payer. We ourselves have al- 
ready argued the point at con- 
siderable length ; and it will, as a 
matter of course, be taken up 
again by the House of Lords. 
But what said Sir William Har- 
court? It was urged by gentle- 
men on both sides of the House 
that when the occupiers of cottages 
were given absolute control over 
the parish finance, it was neces- 
sary that the connection between 
the rates and the expenditure 
should be brought home to the 
experience of every individual 
voter; and that he who has the 
power of exacting personal pay- 
ment from his neighbours should 
not be exempt from it himself. 
He must be made to feel, like 
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other people, the incidence of the 
outlay which he sanctions, by its 
immediate effect upon his own 
pocket. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, however, who ought 
to be something of an economist, 
thought differently, and assigned 
the following interesting reason 
for opposing any change which 
should bring the tax-gatherer to 
the labourer’s door. The labourer, 
he thought, would not like it. 
Probably not; who does? No 
man likes the appearance of this 
unwelcome visitor. But why is 
the labourer to be free from it, 
any more than anybody else? 
With the new rights of citizen- 
ship now conferred upon him, he 
incurs, or ought to incur, new 
duties and responsibilities. To 
let him off because he would not 
like them is childish legislation. 
But it shows the animus of the 
Ministry. The labourer must 
never be allowed to know what 
the bill will cost him, says the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. It 
would make it “odious” to him. 
Here is a pretty kind of confession 
to come from a Cabinet Minister ! 
The labourer is to be duped into 
believing that the bill will make 
a great improvement in his posi- 
tion; while the fact that the in- 
crease of rates, which it is certain 
to entail, must lead necessarily 
to the reduction of wages, is to 
be carefully concealed from him! 
The truth will dribble out at last, 
of course, but not perhaps till the 
bill has served its purpose. It 
would never do to let the sha- 
dow of the tax-gatherer darken 
the labourer’s cottage window till 
after the next general election. 
The bill is no concession to the 
principle of self-government, no 
statesmanlike extension of the rep- 
resentative system on any sound 
political basis, but just a toy to 
tickle the labourer and secure his 


vote at the polling-booths. All 
justice, all prudence, all political 
economy, alike require that power 
over the public purse should be 
checked by the consciousness on 
the part of all persons invested 
with it, that they must pay their 
own share of whatever sums they 
choose to spend. But justice, 
prudence, and political economy 
are tossed to the winds, because 
the only way of giving effect to 
them is something which the la- 
bourer would dislike. Hence it 
is plain that the primary object 
of the Cabinet is not so much the 
good government of the rural dis- 
tricts as the gratification of the 
agricultural labourer, unalloyed by 
any of those conditions which the 
science of politics enjoins, but 
which the art of bribery eschews. 

The second part of the bill, 
involving the whole question of 
poor-law administration, was just 
reached, and no more, on Friday 
the 15th. Ministers were appealed 
to to postpone these clauses ; but 
they obstinately refused, and are, 
we can only suppose, fully pre- 
pared for the consequences. Mr 
Fowler’s speech on the occasion 
was an ingenious attempt to show 
that as the abuse of outdoor relief 
had reached the height which it 
attained before 1834 under a sys- 
tem of ex officio guardians, there- 
fore the right way to guard against 
it in future was to abolish this 
class of parish officers. Nobody 
acquainted with the history of 
the poor law can be taken in by 
this argument. If ex officio guar- 
dians were to blame for the abuses 
of the old system, why did not 
the Report of 1834 say so, and 
advise the removal of them? The 
simple fact is, that three-fourths 
of the mischief which the new 

r law was intended to remove 
flowed directly from the Act of 
1796, and was the doing of the 
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Legislature, not of any local au- 
thorities. Now the election of 
officers intrusted with the dis- 
tribution of poor relief by the 
class most frequently in receipt 
of it, is directly calculated to 
bring back in an aggravated form 
those very evils which the Act of 
1796 produced. By this statute 
justices were authorised to order 
outdoor relief at their own dis- 
cretion, and an appeal lay from 
the decision of the overseer to 
any magistrate before whom the 
applicant chose to summon him. 


“In cases of dispute,” says Mr 
Fowler, in his excellent, if rather 
prejudiced, handbook on the Poor 
Law, “a pauper could select his own 
tribunal—that is, the magistrate with 
the best character for charity, which 
often meant timidity or desire of 
popularity —and appear before him 
as an injured man dragging his op- 
pressor to justice. ... The pauper 
would drag the overseer to a favourite 
magistrate, passing by the house of 
another not supposed to be so lenient, 
would beat him as usual, and return 
in triumph with music and favours.” 


Very good. Now, then, for 
“ magistrate” read “ guardian,” 
and should we not under Mr Glad- 
stone’s bill have a virtual reproduc- 
tion of this state of things? Would 
not the labourer, as a matter of 
course, choose for guardian the 
candidate “ with the best character 
for charity,” and would not this be 
still more likely to mean “ desire 
for popularity” in the case of an 
officer elected by the people than it 
was in the case of the magistrates ? 
Whatever temptation to err upon 
the side of indulgence may have 
existed under the old law, would 
be doubled or trebled in the 
case of guardians elected under 
the present bill. They would be 
residents in the village, in daily 
contact with their constituents, 
who might not be much above 
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their own rank in life, and subject 
to be reminded of their pledges, or 
perhaps threatened with violence, 
every hour in the day. In the 
Report of 1834 it is said that on 
being asked why a shilling was 
allowed for the bell being tolled 
at every pauper’s death, a village 
overseer replied that the parish 
clerk threatened to fight him every 
time he wanted to stop it. 

The case against what are called 
the poor-law clauses we hold to 
be complete. But the Govern- 
ment has refused to omit or to 
postpone them, for reasons which 
can only be guessed at. The 
second part of the bill, however, 
on which the Committee entered 
only ten days before Christmas, 
consists of eleven clauses, includ- 
ing all that relates to the consti- 
tution and functions of the district 
council as distinct from the parish 
council; and even when the first 
clause—the nineteenth in the bill, 
and the poor-law clause par ex- 
cellence—is disposed: of, it seems 
probable that there will be mat- 
ter enough left in Part II. to 
occupy the House of Commons 
down to the beginning of the 
New Year. There will even then 
be forty-one more clauses to be 
considered, after which will come 
the report and the third reading ; 
so that there seems little prob- 
ability of the bill reaching the 
House of Lords till after the 
middle of January. In that case 
it cannot be finally disposed of 
before the second week in Febru- 
ary, which will leave Parliament 
just a fortnight’s recess before it 
will be necessary to meet again to 
conclude the business of the finan- 
cial year. But it will be better 
to break off our parliamentary 
retrospect at this point, as the 
commencement of the second part 
of the bill marks a distinct stage 
in the controversy, to which it 
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would be impossible to do justice 
before our time of going to press. 
Whether the Employers Liability 
Bill will be finally disposed of 
before the publication of this 
number seems extremely doubtful. 
Lord Dudley’s amendment to the 
contracting-out clauSe was rejected 
by the House of Commons on the 
20th of December by a majority of 
sixty-two; and if the Peers will 
refuse to give it up, we do not see 
how the matter can be settled, 
either one way or the other, with- 
out considerably impeding the pro- 
gress of the Parish Councils Bill. 

We observe with pardonable 
satisfaction that the leader of the 
Opposition and the leader of the 
Liberal Unionists in the House 
of Commons endorse the opinions 
which we have felt it our duty 
to express on more than one occa- 
sion during the last six months. 
Sir Henry James repeated in sub- 
stance the opening remarks of our 
article of last month, in saying 
that “he admitted that great 
sacrifices must be made by the 
House when they were required 
by necessity and urgency. But 
in this case the necessity and 
the urgency did not exist, and 
the object of the Government was 
to secure a party success.” And 
his last words were to the effect 
that the high character of Par- 
liament was being “degraded.” 
‘‘ Ministers,” said Mr Balfour, 
speaking with an eye to next 
session, “will, if I can read the 
future aright, get the Govern- 
ment business into a hopeless and 
helpless imbroglio.” Their system, 
he went on to say, “must act 
most fatally on the healthy life 
of Parliament, and will do very 
much to discredit us in the eyes 
of the nation, and render us in- 
capable of carrying out the work 
which the country has intrusted 
to us to perform.” 


Yes, the Parish Councils Bill 
may be defeated, and give place 
to one comparatively wise. The 
Employers Liability Bill may be 
placed upon the Statute-book in 
a form to leave perfect liberty 
of action to the British workman, 
They may both become law even 
in their present form without pro- 
ducing all the evil effects which the 
most sagacious and experienced 
statesmen expect from _ them. 
Worse than either, and what can 
never be got rid of, is the example 
set by Mr Gladstone of treading 
under foot the unwritten laws to 
which the House of Commons has 
so long been subject, which have 
served for generations to mollify 
the friction between majorities 
and minorities, and reconcile the 
weaker party to the victory of the 
stronger. Parliamentary govern- 
ment in England is party govern- 
ment, and of party government 
Opposition is an essential organ. 
Curb or suppress its free action 
beyond a certain point, and the 
process of decay begins. What 
that point may be is a difficult 
and delicate question for either 
the nation or the House of Com- 
mons to decide. But it is cer- 
tainly possible to reach it; and 
one of the most deplorable re- 
sults of Mr Gladstone’s imperi- 
ous disposition is, that he has 
forced his party into a road which 
leads directly towards it. When 
the decent veil which, by the 
comity of public life, is thrown 
over the inevitable compulsion 
awaiting one party or the other 
at the end of every great struggle 
is allowed to drop, and the doc- 
trine that might is right stands 
revealed in all its naked harsh- 
ness, it is impossible to suppose 
that the business of the House of 
Commons can be carried on as it 
has been in the past. The conflict 
will necessarily become fiercer and 
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more passionate, and the public 
interests more and more lost sight 
of, as coercion on the one side and 
retaliation on the other absorb the 
energies of rival parties, and per- 
sonal triumphs are more regarded 
than political truths, It may be 
said, indeed, that we have reached 
this stage already ; and maybe it 
is not far off. But the process by 
which parties are converted into 
factions is not yet quite complete 
in this country, and may still, we 
hope, be arrested. If not, then of 
course Mr Balfour’s prophecy will 
be fulfilled; and what would hap- 
pen in that case is a consideration 
not so purely academic but what 
it may well engage the attention 
of practical men. We have al- 
ready glanced at this question in a 
previous number. But it cannot 
too often be repeated, that what 
has been going on at Westminster 
since the commencement of the 
present session is wholly irrecon- 
cilable with the only conception 
of representative government fa- 
miliar. to Great Britain, and if 
persevered in must inevitably 
destroy it. The parliamentary 
method might survive under dif- 
ferent conditions. It is possible, of 
course, that such a change might 
be accomplished gradually and 
quietly, without any shock either 
to the fabric of society or to our 
other national institutions. The 
one point on which we desire to 
fix public attention is, that it is 
totally impossible for public busi- 
ness to be conducted as it has been 
for the last hundred and fifty 
years if Mr Gladstone’s innova- 
tions are allowed to constitute a 
precedent, to which future Prime 
Ministers may appeal with confi- 
dence. If they shall be so used, 
we may depend upon it that we are’ 
on the eve of some great consti- 
tutional change—in what direction 
we do not undertake to say, but 
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perhaps not of less magnitude than 
the Revolution of 1688. The na- 
tion will never long endure the 
spectacle of gladiatorial factions, 
in the place of parliamentary 
parties, flying at each other's 
throats, and not even affecting to 
disguise that public objects are 
only a stalking-horse for private 
ends. When even political hypoc- 
risy, the homage which ambition 
pays to patriotism, is extinct among 
us, the nation will at last step in 
and “wind up the whole con- 
cern.” 

But it is not only by the abuse 
of power—by carrying it to ex- 
tremes, that is—which the general 
understanding existing between 
both sides of the House has 
hitherto prevented, that Mr Glad- 
stone has inflicted a blow on the 
independence and reputation of 
the House of Commons, He has 
shown his contempt for it in 
more ways than one. He has not 
thought it necessary even to take 
the requisite measures for ensuring 
that business in his absence should 
be conducted with regularity and 
proper dignity. The Treasury 
Bench seems often to have been 
totally at sea—one Minister saying 
one thing at the beginning of an 
evening, and another just the op- 
posite at the end of it. The House 
of Commons has been told for the 
first time by Ministerial lips that 
it is not the business of the Gov- 
ernment to give information to 
the House on important ques- 
tions arising out of the business in 
hand. Mr Gladstone’s colleagues 
have absolutely refused to answer 
such questions when put to them, 
not by private members, but by 
the leader of the Opposition, 
and other well-known statesmen 
of weight and authority in the 
House. Whether this was igno- 
rance or insolence, or both, matters 
little. It was equally disrespectful 
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to the House, and equally imper- 
tinent to opponents, who asked for 
nothing more than a civil answer 
to questions which were perfectly 
legitimate, and not only legiti- 
mate but necessary. Mr Gladstone 
could have put a stop to this be- 
haviour, which was repeated sev- 
eral times, if he had chosen. But 
seemingly, in his opinion, it was 
only the kind of treatment which 
the House of Commons richly 
merited. As much may be said 
of his behaviour to poor Mr 
Fowler. He allows his colleague 
to make a speech on the second 
reading of a bill, pledging the 
Government to a particular con- 
struction of it, in order to disarm 
the Opposition. He allows him 
to put down an amendment giving 
effect to that pledge in the most 
explicit terms. Yet when it suits 
his convenience he comes down to 
the House, throws over both the 
pledge and the colleague in the 
most lordly and supercilious fash- 
ion, and snatches out of the hands 
of the Opposition the security 
which had been placed in them 
by his own representative, in the 
name of the whole Government. 
It is difficult to find any term by 
which to characterise such pro- 
ceedings as these—such utter con- 
tempt not only for half the House 
of Commons, not only for the credit 
of his own subordinate, but also 
for that good faith on which Parlia- 
ment has never in the case of any 
public man, to whatever party he 
belonged, hitherto relied in vain. 
Well, indeed, might Mr As- 
quith! acknowledge the obliga- 
tions of the Government to the 
Irish party. If any further ar- 
gument were wanted against the 
retention of the Irish members at 
Westminster, we have it in the 
progress of the Parish Councils 


Bill and the language regarding it 
held by Government. Mr Glad- 
stone and his associates continue to 
declare that they have ‘a man- 
date” from the country in respect 
of this measure, and are bound to 
obey it. Where is it? Who gave 
it? The bill relates only to South 
Britain, and in South Britain a 
large majority declared against the 
Government. Even if we include 
North Britain, the majority is 
still anti-Ministerial. How, then, 
can Ministers pretend that they 
have a mandate from the country, 
which refused to support them at 
the polling-booths? The preten- 
sion is ridiculous. Or do they 
mean to say that they have a 
mandate from Ireland to pass 
a bill by which Ireland is un- 
touched? Such a contention is 
more absurd still. Neither Ire- 
land nor the Irish brigade has 
any interest in the Parish Coun- 
cils Bill. Government has simply 
hired their services to overpower 
resistance to it in the House 
of Commons, and they are paid 
with promises of Home Rule. 
Sir Henry James on the 14th 
December called attention to this 
peculiar bargain in the House 
of Commons. He reminded the 
House of the language used by 
the Secretary for War at Stirling 
on the 31st of October. ‘“ Bear 
this in mind,” said he, “ whatever 
move her Majesty’s Government 
makes, it has but one object—to 
carry Home Rule.” This is pretty 
plain speaking. What then be- 
comes of the boasted mandate? 
If Government had received a 
mandate to pass the Parish Coun- 
cils Bill, they could hardly say 
their only object was to carry 
Home Rule. Still less if that 
niandate came from Ireland. At 
this rate, then, the autumn session, 
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with all its inconveniences, the 
violation of all parliamentary 
precedent, the contempt for the 
spirit and long-established usage 
of party government, the threat to 
carry on the session into the 
second year of its existence rather 
than submit to the prescribed con- 
ditions of Engiish legislation, 
which have been observed for a 
century and a half—all this vio- 
lence, arrogance, and lawlessness 
have been displayed after all, it 
seems, on behalf not of an English 
measure but of an Irish one. It 
is our old friend Home Rule 
who has been dragging us through 
the mire all the time. No doubt 
the Irish leaders will insist on 
their reward. So that “the move,” 
after all, is only in favour of a 
scheme which British public op- 
inion has condemned over and 
over again. The Government, of 
course, believe that incidentally 
it will benefit themselves. But 
the larger majority which they 
hope to gain by the two bills now 
before Parliament, or by the cries 
which will be raised should both 
be rendered abortive by the House 
of Lords, is to be immediately 
used for the revival of Home 
Rule. Let the working men in 
general, and the agricultural la- 
bourers in particular, who will be 
the chief sufferers by Home Rule, 
read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest this. They are being bribed 
by one bill, which confessedly can 
do them little good, to promote 
another, which must inevitably do 
them great harm. 

Home Rule, which will drive 
capital out of Ireland, will swamp 
Great Britain with Irish labour, 
while the additional taxes which 
the scheme will certainly impose 
on the Imperial Government will 
reduce the wage-paying fund of 
this country still lower, and make 
those who are dependent on it 
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still poorer. This is the result 
which the Government are in- 
triguing to bring about by angling 
for working-class support with an 
artificial minnow in the shape of 
parish councils, The good which 
it holds out to them is very small, 
and at the same time wholly 
unreal, being counterbalanced by 
still heavier drawbacks. We have 
it on Sir W. Harcourt’s own ad- 
mission, that if the agricultural 
labourer was only allowed to 
know what the bill would cost 
him, he would. turn from it in 
disgust and indignation. Yet this 
is to be his reward for support- 
ing the friends of Home Rule, 
which he regards with equal de- 
testation. Hast any philosophy 
in thee, shepherd? If so, Mr 
Gladstone’s little plan must be as 
certain to fail as the sun is to set 
this evening. If the fraud which 
is being practised on the work- 
ing man is once clearly brought 
home to his understanding, fare- 
well to Home Rule and Radical 
majorities for many a long day. 
We say this on the supposition 
that some kind of Parish Councils 
Bill actually passes. But there is 
reason to believe that the present 
bill is never meant to pass, and the 
peasantry may be certain of this, 
that when once the show of it has 
done its work they will never see 
another as long as the Home Rule 
party survives and the Liberals 
remain in power. Then they will 
begin to understand the trap in 
which they have been caught. But 
important as it is that they should 
be brought to understand it before- 
hand, so as to be saved from the 
snare, it is still more important 
that the nation at large should 
take in the full bearing and signi- 
ficance of the political situation in 
general, and comprehend the peril 
in which parliamentary institu- 
tions are placed by Mr Gladstone’s 
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methods. It is well for the labourer 
to know what the parish councils 
will cost him; it is still more 
necessary for the whole people to 
comprehend what it is likely to 
cost them. 

The danger which lies ahead of 
us is one that has struck Liberals 
as well as Conservatives, practical 
men of business as well as specu- 
lative critics. It was noted in a 
leading business journal in London 
only a few weeks ago, that what 
Mr Gladstone’s new pretensions 
really amount to, when stripped 
of all disguise, is this, that an 
Opposition is not entitled to op- 
pose. As the will of the majority 
is to prevail in the end, why not 
let it prevail in the beginning 
and have no debates at all? This 
may be a very pretty game, and 
it is one at which two can play ; 
but it is not Parliament. If 
men of the world, men of sober 
judgment in whose eyes all that 
is sensational or exaggerated is 


ridiculous, and not less incon- 
sistent with good taste than 
with good sense — if such men 
can speak and write in this man- 
ner, and do really apprehend that 
our representative Assembly is des- 
tined to undergo some very serious 
transformation if Mr Gladstone’s 
system is continued, we are justi- 
fied in believing ourselves, and in 
begging our countrymen to believe, 
that the nation is confronted by 
no remote or imaginary peril, but 
one against which it behoves all to 
take precautions at once. Opinions 
still seem to differ among those who 
should be well informed with regard 
to the probability of a dissolution. 
But when it does come, we would 
have the constituencies remember 
that it is not merely the Newcastle 
programme, that it is not even 
Home Rule, to the prevention of 
which their strongest efforts should 
be directed, but the fall of parlia- 
mentary liberty and the rise of 
democratic despotism. 
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PRINCE ALEXANDER OF BULGARIA. 
SOFIA, 26TH NOVEMBER 1893. 
(A Bulgarian to his Son.) 


He is coming, my boy, he is coming! Hark, how the trumpets wail! 

It is not with cheers of triumph that we our lost hero hail. 

I look back on his days of glory, but I look through a mist of tears, 

On the days when his voice in council brought calm to our crowding 
fears, 

On the day when he led us to battle, and handled our squadrons there 

With a skill and a steadfast courage that scattered our foes in 
despair. 

I see him there as he stood, noble in presence and mien, 

Seeing all with an eagle glance, resourceful, unflinching, serene ; 

How he rose to the height of the duty was laid upon him that day, 

To prove us a nation that never would brook the oppressor’s sway,— 

A nation fired with the spirit, his spirit for years had fanned, 

To be its own master within its own independent land ! 


We were true to his call, and the triumph that flashed in his deep 
dark eyes 
Was not for himself, but for us,—the light of a glad surprise. 
His look shall I ever forget, as he turned in reply to our cheers ? 
It said, “‘ My comrades, remember this hour in the after-years !” 
And ’tis written in blood in our hearts, as then at Slivitzna we 
Fought, we shall fight again for freedom, if need shall be. 


That day was hallowed for us, but now it is hallowed more, 

For on that same day he has died, his triumphs, his sorrows o’er. 

Ah me, I can see him before me here as he bade us farewell ! 

In thousands we thronged around him, with a love it was hard to 
quell ; 

Stately and firmly he strode, I can hear his trembling ‘‘ Good-bye 

And his last words, “ Long live Bulgaria!” as he raised his hand on 
high ! 

Well might we weep,—and our tears fell fast,—as we thought of the 
wrong 

Had been wrought him by traitor cowards, by men he had trusted long, 
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Of the love for our land, the devotion, were worthy a lasting crown, 
Of the hate and the jealous rancour, that forced him to lay his down ; 
Yet deeply the hope we cherished, at need to see him again 

To victory leading us onward, this heaven-born leader of men. 


Now again with our tears we salute him, as there on his bier he lies, 
Borne from afar to his rest beneath our Bulgarian skies ; 
And there, my boy, shall he lie, and his tomb to our sons shall tell 
Of the deep, deep debt it owes him, our land that he loved so well ; 
And when by its side they think of the hero that sleeps below, 
Let them pray that a spirit akin to his in their souls may glow ! 


THEODORE MARTIN. 
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